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South Africa. Position of Indians in South Africa 


United Nations Nations Unies = umwsteicren 


A/C.1 and 6/12 


GENERAL ASSEMBLEE 36 Rovember 1046. 
ASSEMBLY GENERALE 


ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


JOINT FIRST AND SIXTH COMMITTEE 
DELEGATIONS OF FRANCE AND MEXICO: AMENDMENT.-TO THE DRAFT 


RESOLUTION OF THE DELHGATION OF INDIA CONCERNING 
THE TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The General Assembly, having taken note of the application made 
by the Government of India regarding the treatment of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa, and having echaidered the matter: 

1. STATES that, because of that treatment, friendly relations 

between the two Member States have been impaired, and wnless a 

satisfactory settlement is reached, thede relations are likely to 

be further impaired; 

2. IS OF THE OPINION that the treatment of Indians in the 

Union should be in conformity with the international obligations 

under the agreements concluded between the two Governments, and the 

relevant provisions of the Charter; 

3. Therefore, REQUESTS the two Governments to report at the next 


session ef the General Assembly the measures adopted to this effect. 
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_J» A/c.1 and 6/15 
GENERAL ASSEMBLEE 27 Novenber 1946 
ASSEMBLY GENERALE ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


JOINT FIRST AND SIXTH COMMITTEE 

UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION: AMENDM=N 
PROPOSED BY {HE DELEGATION OF INDIA 

(pocommmr a/c.1 AND 6/3) 


Delete all after the words “is of the Spinion that" and inserts 


"Since the jurisdiction of the organization to deal with the 
application is denied and the facts on which it is based are not 
admitted and since the questions involved are consequently of a 
legal as well as of a factual nature, a decision based on authoritatively 
declared juridical foundations is the one most likely to promote 
realization of those purnoses of the Charter to the fulfilment of 
which all Members of the organization are pledged as well as to 
secure a lasting and mtually acceptable solution of the complaints 
which have been made. 

"The General Assembly, while deferring any final decision, 
therefore resolves to seek an advisory opinion from the International 
Court in accordance with Article 96 of the Charter upon the following 
point, namely, whether the Government of the Union of South Africa 
has neglected to observe any (and, if so, what?) international 


Obligation in regard to the treatment of Asiatics.” 
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oe A/o.1/67 
GENERAL ASSEMBLEE a/0.6/'19 
ASSEMBLY | GENERALE | 20 November 194 


ORIGINAL; ENGLISH 


JOINT FIRST AND SIXTH COMMITTEE 


DELEGATION OF INDIAs’ LETTER TO SHE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
| DATED 20 NOVEMBER 1946 


To the Secretary-General 
United Nations 


Sir, 


. In connection with the question of treatment of Indians in South 
Africa which is to come up for discussion before a joint session of 
/ Committees 1 and 6, I have the honour to submit that I propose to move 
| the resolution, a copy of which is attached herewith. 
Assuring you of my highest consideration, 
I am etc., 


M, C a Chagla 


Delegate for India 


“h/¢.1/67 
A/c.6/79 
Page 2 : rp 
The general Assembly, having talsn note of the application made 
by the Government of India regarding the treatment of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa and having considered the matter, is of the 
opinion thats: 
(a) the Union Government's discriminatory treatment of Asiatics 
in gonerel and Indians in particular on the grounds of their 
race constitutes a denial of human rights end fundamsntal 
freedom and is comtrary to the charter, . 
(b) the Union @overmment’s policy in goneral end the enactment 
of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act 19h6, 
in particular, have impaired friendly rolations between the . 
two Member States, and unless a satisfactory settlement is 
arrived at immediately, these relations ere likely to be further 
impaired, | 
The General Assembly, therefore, considers that the Union 
Government should revise their general policy and their legislative 
and administrative measures affetéting Asiatics in South Africa, 
so as to bring them into conformity with the principles and purposes of “a 
the Charter and requests the Union Government to report at the next 


session of the General Assombiy the action taken by them in this behalf, 


United Nations Nations Unies | UNRESTRICTED 
ey A/c.1 ond 6/14 

€ | ASSEMBLEE 27 November 1946 
ASSEMBLY GENERALE _ ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


- JOINT FIRST AND SIXTH COMMITTED. 


DELEGATION OF COLOMBIA: DRAFT RESOLUTION 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
1. WHEREAS the following proposal was unaninously approved by the: 
General Assembly at its session cof 19 November 196: 
"The General Asseribly of the United Nations declares that 
it is in the higher interests of Humanity to put an 
immediate end to religious and so-called racial persecutions 
and discrimination, and calls on the Governments and 
responsible authorities to conform both to the letter and 
to the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations, and 
to take the most prompt and energetic steps to that end.” 
2, WHEREAS the Indian Delegation to this Assembly has Kenenisa tho 
Assembly to take action with a view to the modification of the laws of 
the Union of South Africa which establish racial discrimination 
against the Indians. 
RESOLVES 
First: To request the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion on the following legal questions. 
(2) Whether the Members of the United Notions, in accordence 
with the Preamble and Article 1, paragraph 3 of the Charter, 
are under obligation to amend immediately their internal 
legislation when it establishes racial discrinination 
incompatible with the text of the Charter. 
(b) Whether the Merbers of tha United Nations are entitled 
in the future to enact internal legislation embodying racial 
discrinination. 
(c) Whether lows of racial discrimination constitute, or 
may be alleged by States to constitute matters of internal 


jurisdiction on which the General Assembly is debarred from 


M ‘Z /moking 


A/c. ana. 6/14 ~~ 


making ietidbeainattete to the State or States concerned, to 

the Security Council or to the Economic and Social Council, 
Second: To request the members of the United Nations to inform the 

Secretary-General before 31 March 1947 of such. of their internal 

laws as may establish racial discrimination, and to furnish him 

, with the text of such laws, This information and the respective 

laws shall be published end made mown by the Secretary-General 


to all Members of the Organization, 


Try 
NU 
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United Nations Assembly, 
TG YORK 


. 3s Mexico argued Assembly had jurisdiction 


UN.832, Assembly 27h, jase ae 


4 On the third day of Debate on Indians in 
South Africa, Turkey, Netherlands, Sweden, Honduras, 
Brezil, and Heuador supported reference to Court for 
advisory opinion of jurisdiction, | 


2 The Netherlands Delegate assumed that the 7% 
Court would be asked to determine not only whether treat~ ~-—3 
ment Cf Indians wae a matter essentially within the domestic - 
Jurisdiction of South Africa, but also whether Treaty | Addon cua 
Obligations took it out of that category and if so whether. _—_—} 
Treaty rights were in fact infringed. He would suggest — 4 
the necessary emendments to Smuts proposal to ensure this. 


AY 


under Article 10 and supported French proposal subject to 
minor amendment which French Delegation accepted. 


‘ Venezuela, Haiti and Phi'} pep anes also argued 
that Assembly had jurisdiction but Venezuela re served. 
decision as to which proposal it would support. 


5. Mrs. Pandit replied to Heaton Nicholls on 
facts. Her speeches combined with those of Mexico, Haiti 
and Philippines tended to accentuate contest between 
“Western Civilisation" and race—conseious colored people. 


Gs Soviet supported view that discriminatory 
treatment of Asiatics on basis of racial origin was contrary 
to Charter. Articles 10 and 1) empowered Assembly to consider 
any questions within scope of Charter and to recommend 
peaceful adjustment. such a situation might arise aig 
violation of human rights provisions per Articles 1, 55, 68 
and 76. He considered that South Africa had violated 

the Capetown ohne amg s end also obligations assumed by | 
adherence to Charter. There was mass discrimination against 
Indians and natives. He opposed reference to Court on 

basis that Article 96 of Charter and Article 65 (4) of Statute 
of Court provided that Court could give advisory opinion only 
on legal questions, whereas present question was primarily 
political. 


~ 


te Heuador stated that there were factual, le al Abstett 
and political questions involved. The legal question whist ae 
South Africa had raised must be taken into account. On 
edvisory opinion of Court would serve as precedent in 
defining the International jurisdiction of States. India 
should not feel that it was prejudicial to take this step 
because if its case is right its position will be further 
reinforced by a favourable decision of Court. The opinion 
could be requested and given quickly. In the meantime in 
view of the general condemnation of discrimination on racial 
grounds some conciliation might be possible. Members should 
not consider it an attempt to remove question from U.N. as 
Court was an intepgre} iain of U.N, 


8. During fourth day of Debate, Australien Delegation | 
| [2s | 
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spoke briefly in support of view that dispute required 
investigation on both law and fact. Ail Members by 
adherence to Charter had bound themselves to follow 

the method of settling any differences by co-operation or 
use of International Institutions and in accordance 

with principies of justice and International law. An 
immediste vote on the ‘ew legal aspeots of the case might 
mean «fe. of politital and social aspects while immed~ 
diate vote on political issue would mean important consid» 
eration regarding the working of the Charter had been over~ 
looked. Both Indian end South African proposals involved 
necessity of interpretation of Charter under Articies 55 
and 56 and under Article 2 (7) respectively but this could 
be done only in the light of facts. We would hesitate to 
refer to the Court narrow and purely legel point, but 
would be less hesitant if Court took broad cognizence of 
facts, We suggested for consideration possibility of 
some other organ undertaking task of fact finding and 
possibility of appointing sub-Comnittee to herrow precise 
issues. We refrained from final commitment on any 
resolutions | 


9» - Belgium, New Zealand and Norway supported 
reference to Court on jurisdiction. 


10. Peru specifically supported Swedish 
proposal. Colombia and United Kingdom proposais 
already reported in our Assembly 272 were then submitted. 
tp ie | supported Franco-Mexican proposal. Ethio ia 

ol — Assembly had jurisdiction to deal with whole 
Questione 


MINISTER & DEPT. or BeAe seBoe mutilated. 


29-11-16 


tT. 28113/099, ° 
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UN..830. Assembly 272. 


SOUTH APRICA = INDIA, 


1, The Debate may conclude tomorrow afternoon, 


. | 2. The following proposals will be before ‘the ; ta 
Committee; | | - =a 


| at 
As indian Proposal {gee our Assembly 212). = 
B. South African proposal (see our Assembly 215). 
> nae Joint French end Mexican proposal 48 follows: 


Begins: The General Assembly, having teken note of the 
) ay application made by the Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa, and having considered 
matter - . ST 


(i) states that, because of that treatment, 
friendly relations between the two. mei 
states have been impaired, and unless 
satisfactory settlement is reached, tt ol 
relations are likely to be further im= | 
paired, as - 

3 a... 

(44) 418 of the opinion that the treatment of ~~; 

Indians in the Union should be in con— mH 

. - formity with the International obligat=- = | 
2 ions under the Agreements concluded be-~ 
tween the two Governmente, and the re= ~~ 

Levant provisions of the Cherter. Py 4.3 


(441) therefore, requests the two Governments — 
to report at the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the measures adopted to 
this effect, Ends: eee. 


De Swedish proposal as followe:- 


Begins: Whereas the Delegation of India nas moved. the 
following resolution (see above) and whereas 

| the lnion of South Africa has raised the obe 
jection that themattere referred to in the 
proposed regolttion ere, under Article 2, 
paragraph 7 of the Charter, essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the Union, the | 
Assembly resolves that, the International Court 


sara? 


ARTE 


fof Justice.s.e. 
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of Justice ig requested: to give an advisory 
opinion on the question whether the matters re- 
ferred to in the Resolution proposed by the 
Delegation of India, are, under Apticie @, 
paragraph 7 of the Cherter, essentialiy within 
the domestic juriadiction of the Union of South 


Africa. End 8; 
E. United Kingdom proposal amends Indian proposal a8 follows: 


Begins: Delete ail after the words "ia of the opinion that” 
end insert "since the jurisdiction of the organis- 
ation to deal with the application is Genied and 

the facta on which it is based are not admitted 

ené since the questions involved are congequently 
of a legal as well as of a factual nature, a dects= 
ion based on authoritatively declared j@ridcicial — 
foundetions is the one most 1ikely tc promfiete real- 
isation of those purposes of the Charter to the — 
“ylfilment of which all members of the Organisation 
are pledged as well as to sectre a lasting and 
mutually acceptale solution of the complaints 
which have been made, | 


The General Assembly, while deferring any final de- 
cision, t&erefore resoives to seek an advisory 
epinion from the International court in accordance 
with Article 96 of the Charter upon the following 
point, namely, whether the Government of the Union 
of South Africa has neglected to observe any (and, 
if so, wnat) International obligation in regard to 
the treatment of Asiatics." Ends: 


F, Colombian proposal to the following effect.. having in mind 
fact that at a meeting on 19th NovemBer, 1946, the General AssembIy & 
passed by a unanimous vote the fojlowing resolution {quote Egyptian . 


yh ARS 


Resolution, see ofr Assembly 194), and heaving in mind that’the Indien 
Delegation has required the General Assembly to declare that Souta 
Africa should reBise the General Policy and Legislation afrecting We UH 
Indians in Sovth Africe in order to gring it into line with the pure ia7 
poses and principles of the Cherter. et 


(i) The Generad Assembly‘ requested the International Court 
of Justice to give its opinion’ - , 


{A) whether Members of the Organisation of the United gia 
Nations according to the preamble end Article 1(8)m@a7 
of the Charter are obliged to revise immediately WE 
their Internal Legislation wherever such internal qa 
legislation Giscriminates against individuals on & 
account of race, religion, language or sex,” 


(B) whether Members of the United Nations can at any 
time in the future enact laws or regulations of 
a Giseriminatory character, 


(C) whether laws or regulations of a discriminatory 


character can be alleged by Member States to be «g 
matters coming within their domestic jurisdiction go 


fin order. sees 
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in orger to withhold from the Assembly, the 
Security Council or the Economic and Secial 
Council the right to take any action on that 
question, 
(41) The General Assembly requests all Members to submit 
before 3Zlist March, 1947, full information with req= 
spect to all laws and regulations which have a dis- 
ceriminetory character together with the text thereor, 
This information is to be published by the Secretary 
General and to be transmitted to all Members for their 
information. 


3. Please send urgent instructions, 


cee ss Sem Seas 


“Min, & Dept, of External Affairs. 
29th November, 1946. ie 
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Dated 26th Nov. 1946 
1958 | 
DECYPHER FROM: . Reed. 27th Nov. 1946. 
The Australian Delegation, | 
United Nations Assembly, Copies receive 
NEW YORK. 
| . - Sevret ary e 
UN811 Assembly 253. AS (Panag 
1. The debate on Indians in South | |j Sor 


Africa continued at a joint meeting of Committees : 
One and Six yesterday and is likely to occupy fea 
a further session today, over twelve more speakers’ = ‘ypu, seo 
being inscribed. Yesterday India spoke again on | Gone pees 
both facts and law and expressed the view that t ag) Aa 
court was unsuited to handle an issue in which ON 6 GO 
the political aspect outweighed judicial. 


AQT cece west 


2. Canada while admitting the - 5 
importance of the political aspects argued that — 
there should be authoritative legal interpretation. 

St. Laurent thought that the domestic jurisdiction 

clause should not be given an extensive interpretation 

which would render meanihgless or insignificant 

other important provisionsof the Charter. The 

right of the Assembly under Article 14 would be | 

seriously impaired if too great an effect were given to 

Article 2(7). The obligation in Article 1 regarding 

human rights and fundamental freedoms was unqualified 

and rested on each member of the United Nations. 

He welcomed the United Kingdom proposals made 

during Plenary debate to define these rights and 

freedoms. Nevertheless the above considerations 

did not eliminate domestic jurisdiction clause 

from the Charter and it was of utmost importance aq 
. that the meaning and scope of this clause be given — 
_8n early and authoritative definition. This was 

a difficult question of mixed fact and law and 

the manner of its solution would establish a 

precedent affectirie future issues. 
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5. Canada thought that the Assembly 
had before it a preliminary question of jurisdiction 
not like constitutional questions which arise in 
federal states. What was required was a proper 
determination of the facts and authoritative exposition 
of the law and a judicial application of the law 
to the facts so determined. If the Assembly was 
to deal with substance of this case it was | 
necessary to ascertain among other things the nature 
and extent of the discriminatory laws enforced? in 
South Africa, the circumstances attending their 
enactment, the status of the various inter-~governmental 
agreements ar arrangements, the meaning and scope 
of the domestic jurisdiction clause and finally, the 
answer to question whether the Assembly was competent 
to intervene. The present joint Committes was not 
organised to make decisions on the above points 
and therefore reference should be made to 
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international Court. 


4, The United Kingdom (Shaweross) | 
agreed that wrong decision by the Assembly on 8 
gerbe might do great harm to the United Nations. 2 
juridical decision by the Court of International 7 
Justice wovld be best for both parties and for 
future of United Nations which above all was 
seeking to establish between nations the rwle of 
iaw, Difficult legal considerations were involved. 
Not only was there the question whether there 
was an international treaty, but there was also 
question whether any denial of some human right 
or fundemsntal freedom which the ‘United Nations 
were bound to respect was involved, There was the 
additional question whether the matter was 
excluded under Article 2 ('7) as an og pce 
domestic matter. Intervention by the United Nations 
in the present case would be a precédent for future 
rt action and an authoritative ruling of the legal 
.. position should be obtained before the Assembly 
d - acted. The matter could be made to the. Court 
in one or two ways. It could be asked whether 
any matter of international obligation was involved 
and, if the Court decided that there was, it could 
be dealt with by the Assembly or the Economic 
and Social Council. On the other hand the 
Court could be asked whether there had been any 
infringement of fundamental human rights and it.. 
could deal .in a very short time with the whole — 
matter. A majority political decision taken now 
would antagonize European feeling in South . ~~ 
Africa while a legal-decision by the Court in 
favour of the Indian case would provide the |... 
strongest grounds for political action by the  ~: 
- .. Union Government. Slicsweross concluded with a plea 
»\.for an international bill of rights tobe drawn « 


~*.up by the human rights commission and presented — 
_,. @8 a draft convention to the next Assembly. eH) 
yay 5. The United States (Fahey) joined 
fA in supporting a reference to the Court but in his 
. speech suggested that the reference should be OM: 
the question whether or not on the facts an ~*~ 
international obligation had arisen. =. | 
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6. France expressed the view that 
Bigihc “Be: there was an international agreement and suggested 
vn a more conciliatory wording of the Indian proposal. © 


7. Heaton Nicholls replied at great —- 

length on the facts. Main pointswere South Africa's 
Magnificent record with the natives despite great 

difficulties which were increased by the presence of 
an Indien population. Traced the history of the © 

Indians in South Africa and explained the Capetown 

Agreement as being based on the proposition that both 
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Governments would co-operate in a reduction of the 
number of Indians in South Africa, The 1952 conference 
called after the repatriation plan had failed pe 
whereupon the earlier agreement was replaced by 

& new plan never implemented by the Indian Government 
which by its refusal to assist had repudiated the 
agreement. Neither agreement was a treaty nor 

was 6ither registered with the League of Nations, 

He traced the history and effect of South African . 
legislation and concluded with statement that 

four freedoms were in no way infringed and that 

the only colour bar was that of customs which 

could be remedies only by time. 


8. Debate was then adjourned to 
26th, 3 } 


Min & Dept of External Affairs (attn) 


28th November 1946, 
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. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA - SOUTH AFRICA. 
‘& NEWSPAPER EXCERPT. 
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Pree SBC - OCS cee ETO SOUT ag 


ete: bth Novesbers 1946... é; 
SOME FRIENDS 


aw While the Indians have been 
UNION) NATIVE POLICY ott eth2ttexiese 
oe Sah Dp ae _ trying to get various countries to 

» i J - « 


GENERAL 


powerful friends. 

General Smuts and his delega- 
tion realise that in the matter 
of South-West Africa, a fairly 
. strong tide of opinion is running 

| against South Africa. Mr. Molotov 

| PREP ARIN G is expected to launch the Russian 
attack soon. 

The South African delegates 
also realise that in the end votes, 


is Z LAKE 5 and not speeches, will count, and 

| ss in that voting any Latin-American 
r~ENERAL 5 working to-day on a detailed pg oe carries as much weight 
reply to the a # Singh (India) iri| Sameer: ie_ spies Beales ee 


States have yet spoken on South- 
West Africa, but they are ex- 
pected to take part in the debate 
soon, Sapa’s correspondent under- 
Stands that they may make a 
move to have the whole question 
of South-West Africa postponed 
until the end of the trusteeship 
discussions, as suggested yester- 
day by Egypt, in an effort to keep 


(See Page Five.) ... 


In this reply, which will not be delivered before 
the end of the week at the earliest, he will not mince 
words and will present the South African case for the 
incorporation of South-West Africa in the Union with 
even more vigour and emphasis. 

The attack on the South African Government yester- 
day did not surprise the members of the South African 
delegation—they had been expecting what the Indian 
representative said—but the support of India by Egypt was 
unexpected, as the Egyptian delegation had given little 

: , ‘indication in the lobbies that 

they would become involved 
in the South-West Africa 


debate. In this South Africa can prob- 
__Yesterday’s proceedings of| ably expect the support of Britain, 
the Trusteeship Committee| the United States, Canada, Aus- 


amounted to probably the most| ttalia and New Zealand. 
’ General Smuts’s attitude  to- 
bitter attack South Africa has} wards the Indian question ns not 


ever faced at an international] altered since the debate started 
conference. in the Steering Committee. He 


|feels more than ever that the 
From the/first speaker to the matter is purely a domestic one 
last, not a single friendly word|/and that the whole question 


was heard about South Africa.| raised by India is, therefore, a 
There is no doubt that South matter for legal argument.—Sapa. 


Afri h her hands 
Big a yp a Piel “| UNION CHURCHES 
Sir Maharaj Singh’s denuncia- CABLE PROTEST 


tion of the Union Government has| CAPE TOWN, Wednesday. — 
put on trial before the United | Representatives of five churches 
Nations not South Africa’s. de- |in the Peninsula have sent a cable 
cision to incorporate South-West |to General Smuts denying the 
Africa, but the native policy of | statement made by Sir Maharaj 
the Government. What Sir Maha-| Singh (India) in the Trusteeship 
raj Singh said, in effect, was: Are | Committee of UNO yesterday that 


debate at this stage. 
INDIANS’ STATUS 
On the Indian question in South 


Africa may propose that the 
whole matter should be referred 
to an International Court of 
Justice on purely legal grounds. 


~ 


ca) So AVe8, support them in their case against © 
ACKED BY UNO _ |stiiiatic. ‘se'sout sfc 
=F delegation has made one or two 


acrimony out of the trusteeship 


Africa, it is believed that South 


we going to allow South Africa to 
continue her present colour bar 
policy? 


“there is no uality for the 
Africans in Church or State.” 
The cable reads: “ Allegations of 


General Smuts took the attack | Indian representative strongly re- 


calmly. 


@£P622-10/46. 


ane 


futed. The churches have existed 
te help the African.” 

It is signed by the Rev. H. M. 
Agnew (clerk of the assembly, 
Presbyterian Church); the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town, the Most 
Rev. J. R. Darbyshire (Church of 
the Province); Dr. A. J. van der 
Merwe (Dutch Reformed Church): 
Monsignor J, Morris . (Roman 
Catholic Church); and the Rev. 
A. E. F, Garrett (secretary of the 
Methodist Church Conference).— 
Sapa. 
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INDIANS IN 
UNION 


NEW YORK, Wednesday. 
NDIANS in the Union must 
choose between continuing 

in the general advance of the 
country, or discarding it, says 
a 46-page memorandum on the 
Status, of Indians submitted to 
UNO yesterday by the Union 
Government. 

The memorandum is South 
Africa's first detailed reply to 
Indian allegations of discrimina- 
tion by the Union in the passing 
of the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act. 

“Nowhere else in Africa has such 
striking advance been made 
human welfare in so short a time 
as in the Union, and no section 
of the population has benefited 
more from this general advance 
than the Indians,” says the 
memorandum. 

“If the Government of India 
continues to exercise the_right of 
intercession and interference on 
their behalf, as if they were Indian 
nationals owing allegiance to the 
Government of India and not to 
the Government of the Union, an 
impossible position will be per- 
petuated, and relations between all 
parties concerned will continue to 
deteriorate.” 


_ REPRESENTATION 


The whole question of their 
status in the Union was put be- 
yond doubt when the Asiatic Land 
Tenure Act was extended to in- 
etwas an Indian Representation’ 

ct. | 
“For the first time in South 


—- 


African history, legislation was 
passed to give Indians political 
representation in the Union Par-) 
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DISPLAY OF WOOL 


S T A T U S QO F | east in 1946 the company sug- 


sted that the property would 
be a more economic proposition 
f the original idea of two storeys 

ere carried out, and the upper 
storey so lit as to be suitable 
for the display of wool, as oppose 
to storage only. 

The company offered to put on 
the second storey at its own ex- 
pense, at an estimated cost of 
£30,000, which the company would 
borrow and secure by a_ bc 
ranking before the commission’s 
£65,000 bond. ch 

To secure registration of the 
new bond (which was increased to 
£35,000) to take preference of the 
£65,000 bond, the commission had 
to. give a waiver, which Mr. 
Guinness signed as director. 

The Registrar of Deeds declined 
to accept it, questioning the 
authority of Mr. Guinness to deal 
with the bond, and asked for a 
power of attorney authorising Mr. 
Guinness to do so. The registrar 
was unable to indicate the proper 
person to grant the power, but 
he said he would require to be 
satisfied that the person signing 
that power of attorney had the 
necessary authority. 

The conveyancers contended 
that there was no organisation 1n 
Britain known as the British 
Wool Commission, South Africa, 
ana that Mr. Guinness was the 
proper person to sign the waiver 
or preference. . iE 

The Registrar of Deeds re- 
quired an order of court to 
authorise him to do so. | 


AUSTRALIAN WRITES | 


BALLET SUITE 


John Antilly a comparatively 
young Australian composer, was 
flown to London by public sub- 
scription to listen to the first per- 


- formance in England of his ballet 


suite, “ Corrobboree,” writes the 
ndon correspondent of The 
Star. It formed part of a 


- London Symphony Orchestra pro- 


gramme at the Albert Hall. 
Eugene Goosens, who conducted, 
was impressed by the suite when 
he heard it in Australia and in- 
cluded it in his Sydney pro- 


ramme. 

“Corrobboree” is the native 
term for a favourite dancing 
ceremony among Australian 
aborigines, Mr. Antill’s music is 
a brilliant and clever series of 
impressions of the ceremony. He 
introduces native rhythm and 
makes a symphony. orchestra 
jmitate the sounds of a native 
orchestra,” with its boomerangs 
and yam sticks and shields being 
struck together and various other 
curious percussion and wind 
instruments. 

Mr. Antill started work as a 
draughtsman on the Australian 
railway but music was in his 
blood and, in the end, his parents 
decided to let him have the 
musical career he wanted. “I 
can’t help composing,” he told 
an interviewer in London. “I am 
at it all the time and have been 
since I was five.” 


VISIT BY BRITISH 
CEMENT EXPERT 


From Our Correspondent 
DURBAN, Wednesday.—By elec- 
tric precipitation modern cement 
factories can eliminate 98 per cent. 
of their dust, and the factories are 

therefore no longer a nuisance. 
That is the opinion of Mr. H. 
Pooley, a cement expert. who has 
arrived in Durban from Britain 


d in a specially chartered aircraft. 
‘The Natal Portland Cement Com- 


pany, with other companies, has 
engesed Mr. Pooley as a consult- 
ing engineer. 

He will advise the company. 


which holds an option on about, 


32 acres on the Durban Corpora- 
tHan'e indnetrial area at Mairwnond 
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‘S-A. Indians Have Received 


Great Benefits, UNO Told 


LAKE SUCCESS (New York), 
Tuesday.—Indians in the Union 
must choose between contintiing | 
in the general advance of the | 
country or discarding it, says a 
46-page memorandum submitted 
to the United Nations to-day. by 
the Union Government and deal- 
ing with the status of Indians in 
the country. 

The memorandum is South 
Africa’s first detailed reply to 
Indian allegations of discrimina- 
tion by the Union in the passing 
of the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act. 

“Nowhere else in Africa has 
such striking advance been 
made in human welfare in so 
short a time as in the Union, 
and no section of the popula- 
tion has benefited more from 
this general advance than the 

Indians,” it says. 


If they insisted upon appeals 
to the Government of India, and 
if the Government of India con- 
tinued to interfere on _ their 
behalf as though they were 
nationals of India, an impossible 
position would be perpetuated 
and the relations between all the 
parties would deteriorate. 


| Indians’ status in the Union wa 


The whole question of th 


put beyond doubt when the Asiatic 
Land Tenure Act was extended to 
include an Indian Representation 
Act, says the memorandum. 

“For the first time in South 
African history legislation was 
passed to give Indians political 
representation in the Union Par- 
liament and the Natal Provincial 
Council.” 

It was strange that instead of 
welcoming the beneficial change 
—calried through against great 
opposition in Parliament — South 
African, Indians had misrepre- 
sented it. 


There were valid reasons why 
nothing more than communal 
representation could be: granted 
to the Indians. The Europeans 
were responsible for 7,250,000. 
natives, for whose welfare they 
had made themselves’. the 
trustees. “It is a responsibility 
they are not yet prepared to 
share with the Indians.” 


The 250,000 Indians had almost 
as great representation in Parlia- 
ment as the 7,250,000 natives.— 
SAPA-Reuter. 
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TH} AUSTRALIAN DELEGATION, - Ree’d: 2hth November, 1946, 
UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 

W 4 O K. ; . 

UN. 7736 Assembly 223. Copies es 

Secre tary, : R 
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AS (PP) nssaterrsnersinl (ope ie 
- : 
‘ ry 


Soush African - Indian Dispute. 


16 Before joint comnittee of 1 and 6 
Mra. Pandit briefly traced the history of the dispute. 
She opposed discriminations against Indians as denial 
of elementary human rights and breach of fundamental 
principles of charter. The process of retrogression 
had been extended even after signing of charter. It 
was a matter for discussion and disposal by Assembly 
because it offends against purposes of charter and also 
has already impaired friendly relations and its 

Peperecussions may extend into a world issue. Will not 
be solved by narrow concept of domestic jurisdiction 
but requires the exercise by thé United Nations of its 
moral sanction. | 


26 Smuts asked that the question of law, 
the right of the United Nations to intervene, should 

first be settled. This point is vital to concept of 
United Nations. In time other states will have to face 
the same issue and may find their position in United 
Nations intolerable. The sovereign equality of Nations 
and article 2 (7) are basic to existance of United Nations. 
The only exception is in relation to enforcement measures 
under chapter VII. If it were otherwise a state could 
create tension by making charges and demands and then 
Claim that United Nations had jurisdiction, sich jurisdiction: 
could only extend to agressive action of state causing 
friction by making chages. The Caj etown Agreement not 
intended to create legal obligations as no draft ever 
drawn Up or signed, conclusions separately, announced in 
widest terms, and announced at time that did not restrict 
Union's right to solve question by legislative means as 
thought fit. In 1952 reported that ts was a mere 
declaration of policy. Never challenged by Indiae On 
claim that was breach of human rights provisions of charter 
Smuts argued that there were as vat no internationally 
recognised categories of rights and freedoms. Until 
organization has defined them there are no specific 
obligations under charter, He submitted that no charge of 
violation of recognized human rights could be sustained. 


Any recommendation by Assembly would 
amount to “intervention” within meaning of article 2 {7). 
However, had no objection of internal court of justice be 
sought on domestic jurisdiction issue. 
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Be Uttral Supported right of joint 
committee to discuss fully. There were international 
treaties on treatment of Indians and India. alleged 
violation. Charter emphasised inviolability of 
treaties. Also india compalined of violation of 
principles of charter Fetaup ne to discrimination on 
basis of race. 


hie Brelomuesi.s nen ienes that matted 

should be disoussed as stance « Necessary to 

eo. the principles of charter dealing with human 
ights of which there had been flagrant breach. Supported 


ian proposal and sugrested would introduce further 
pn into resolution, 


Be Argentina submitted that committee 
should first decide ee it had a right to discuss 
the merits and moved that a sub-~conmmittes be appointed 
to decide this issue. 


64 ; Yugoslavia stated that two 
principles of charter een violated “- 


(a) Respect for inviolability of 
treaties, and 


(b) Main objects of the charter 
. should be taken into account in 
domestic legislations 


Believed that every nation is authorised to raise matters 
pertaining to violation of human rights by any other 
member. The charter has respected a certain measure of 
sovereignty but members must respect the obligations of 
the charter « : t 
Te Chi favoured full discussions The 
political aspect outweighs the legal aspect. Nevertheless 
clear that there is involved a breach of an arreemente 

fhe Union laws were discriminatory not caly against Indians 
but all Asiatics. Referred to friendly. discussion between 


China and South Africa on this point. If domestic jurisdiction daz: 


/ narrowly, this sore on body politic must be left to fester 
till chapter VII can be applied... The assembly should 
attempt solution under article 10. Matter concerned all 
mambers in interests of peace and good understanding. A 
great wall between whites and coloureds should not be 
allowed to grow Upe The charter must be interpreted 

‘in a broad and human ways. He expressed great sympathy 
with the Indian proposal and made an appeal to Smutso 


8. _ cugtemate ‘submitted that in addition 
to the juridical question there was an ethical ons. 
Could not reject appeal based on high ideals of Atlantic 


and United Nations charters. 
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|, a | Egypt could not remain indifferent 

‘to discrimination. Considered legal and political issues 
overlapped. Exiatance of treaties and the friction 
between two countries were factors which made it diffieuit 
to define issue as purely domestic. Also respect must 
be paid to charter. Resommended parties should try to 


find a solution. 
10. tran spoke as an Asiatic objecting . 
to disorimination against Asiatics. Considered existance 
of treaties took matter out of domestic jurisdiction. 

oO 
Ll. U. S. S. Reand United Kingdom/tottcated 
desire for adjournment for further consideration 
before speaking. United Kingdom agreed there should 
be free, full and public discussion. 


Ae: Debate adjourned to 25th November. 
MIN. & DEPT, ZYTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


2hth November, 1946. 
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UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 
NEW_YORK. 
MOST IMMEDI ATE 
UN, 763, Assembly 225, 


When discussion on Indians in South Africa com- 
medsee in Committee 1 today, Smuts proposed to narrow the case 
initially to the domestic jurisdiction issue arguing that this 
case was the first of its kind and would be a precedent, He 

nk bias the following resolution, Begins: ~ 


"At the conclusion of the discussion of che 

Indian siatbae before the Joint Seasion of Committees 1 and 6, 
it should be recommended to the General Assembly that an ad- 
vVisory opinion be sought from the International Court of Justice 
upon the question of whether the matters set forth by the _ 
Government.of India in Document A/68 and replied to by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa in Document’A/167 areye 
in the terms of paragraph 7 of Article 2, matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the tinion of South Africa," 


Ends; 


Min, & Dept, of External Affairs. 
22nd November, 1946, 
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REC'D; 22nd November, 1946. 


MOST  IMMHDIATE. 
UN. 760. Assembly 212. 


(2) Joint ecta we of the first and sixth committees wild 
be held to-day to consider the question of Indians in South ~ 
Africa. India has submitted the following resolution = | 


| "The General Assombly , having taken note of the apsateetiol luis 
made by the Government of India regarding the treatment of .  — 
Indians in the Union of South Africae and having considered the ae 
matter, is of the opinion that - ee 


(9) The Union Government's discriminatory treatment — 
of Asiaties in general and Indians in nantinuten 
on the grounds of their race constitutes a 
denial of human rights and fundamental freedom 
and is contrary to the Charter, 


(b) The Union Government's solitary in generel and the 
enactment of the Asiatic land tenure and Indian 
representation in 1946, in particular, have 
impaired friendly relations between the two mem 
ber states, and unless a satisfactory settlement _ 

is arrived at immediately, these relations are: s 
likely to be further impaired, Anta? Re: 


The General Assembly, therefore, considers that the Union 
Government should revise their general policy ‘and their legis-' 
lative and administrative measures affecting Asiatics in South 
Afriea, so as to bring them into conformity with the principles 
and purposes of the Charter and requests the Union Government 
to report at the next session of the General Assembly the action 
taken by them in this bebal?," 
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Mr. Barns Leaves For America 


Is Fully Armed 
With Facts 


Will Counteract Indian 
Propaganda ~ 


R. A. L. BARNS, President of the Natal 
Municipal Association, left Durban by 
flying-boat to-day on the first stage of -his 
journey to New York, where he will try to 
counteract the propaganda which has been 
made against the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act. oe 


- He will also act as an adviser to General Smuts 
when the Indian question comes before the United 
Nations Assembly. vem 


_ From Cairo he will leave for Ametids:in i épacially 
chartered plane taking delegates to New York. 


Before cid Mr. Barns 
ld Bhe Daily News: 

ly armed with all the facts 
of the problem and with the 
proposals of the municipalities 
to forge ahead with schemes 
under which all races 
have more amenities and new 
areas will be opened up for 
residential development.” 


“It will be my responsibility to 
establish that an opportunity in 
Natal does exist for Indians -to 
improve their own lot in respect 
of education, public health, and 
other ways. 

“I am satisfied that these neces- 
sary channels do exist, and it will 
be my duty to refute the allega- 
tions that the Indians are down- 
trodden and, as some of their 
leaders have. said, are being 

phat ag Pigs Ne in concentra- 
on cam otage «yf 
i & ive evidence t the 

Indians here have advanced dur- 

ing the last 25 years at a very 

much greater pace than in their 
mother country.” 

He continued: “I have factual 
evidence to show that Indians ha 
become artisans and that there is 
no law which precludes them from 
entering the trades arid  pro- 


fessions. Penetration by Indian 
into predominantly European 
areas has been the source of much 
of the trouble and if it had not 
been stopped White civilisation in 
this city would have been lost. 

“I shall do my best to get in 
touch with as many public bodies 
and prominent American citizens 
as possible, and endeavour to show 
that there has been no _justifica- 
tion for the statements which have 
been made by people who live in 
this country, who call themselves 
South Africans, and who are try- 
ing to discredit the leadership of 
General Smuts.” 

Mr. Barns said he had arranged 
for every municipality in Natal to 
be invited to a al conference 
where the question .of the fran- 
chise for Indians in municipal 
councils could be discussed and* 
their views conveyed to the 
Administrator. 


——-_ 
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TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(Item 31 of the Provisional Agenda for 
the &econd Part of the First Session) 


The text of the letter from the Indian Delegation requesting ~ 


the inclusion of this item on the agenda is reproduced below: 
22 June 1946 


Dear Mr, Secretery-Genéral: | 

I am directed by my Government (Government of India) to submit 
forthwith to you, as Secretary-Generel of the United Nations Organization, 
the request of my Government that the question of the treatment of Indians 
in the Union of South Africa be included in the provisional agenda for 
the second part of the first session of the Generel Assembly, which is to 
be held on 3 September 1946, 

A brief resume of the case is given below: 


"1. Indians in South Africa, mostly residing in Natal 
province, number about a quarter of million as against 2 1/4 
million Europeans, They are mostly descendants of labourers 
who proceeded to South Africa between 1860 and 1911 under 
the arrangement between Government of India and the then 
Goverment of Natal and of traders who migrated in wake of 
indentured labourers prior to 1913, Although one of the 
conditions of the arrangement was that labourers would be 
allowed to live as free men, enjoying all rights and 
privileges of citizenship, Indian settlers in South Africa 
have progressively suffered discrimination and deprivation 
of elementery rights ever since 1885, Amongst their 
disabilities are lack of parliamentary and municipal 
franchise, restriction of rights of ownership and occupation 
of property, restrictions on trading, employment in public 
services, and travel and lack of education facilities, 
Discrimination against Indians reached its climax in recent 
enactment of Asiatic land tenure and Indian representation act, 
which is designed to segregate Indians into particular areas, 
for residence and for ownership and occupation of fixed property. 
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"2. Government of India, being a party to arrangements 
which resulted in Indian emigration to South Africa, have 
felt continuing responsibility and have from time to time 
intervened on behalf of Indians with South African Governments, 
The latter have frequently sought the Indian Government's 
comment and advice on proposals affecting Indians in South 
Africa, On two occasions, namely in 1926 and 1932, there 
were formal round table conferences between the two Governments. 
In the former year over the question of segregation of Indians, 
agreement known as Capetown Agreement was concluded between the 
two governments and in 1932 joint statement was issued to the 
effect that Capetown Agreement was to continue and there should 
be continued co-operation between the two Governments, Principle 
of segregation was, however, again embodied in Asiatic land 
tenure and Indian Representation Bill, but suggestion of Indian 
Government for another round table conforence to explore means 
of amicable settlement of outstanding questions was rejected by | 
the South African Government. Passage of this bill into law 
constitutes unilateral repudiation of the Capetown Agreement 
and of joint statoment of 1932, 


"3, Reactions to these measures have been so serious in 
India that the Government of India have had to give notice of 
termination of trade agreement between the two countries and 
recall their High Commissioner for consultation, 


"h, A situation hes thus arisen which is likely to 
impair friendly relations between India and South Africa 


and under Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter, is submitted 
. for consideration of general assembly." 


A detailed factual momorandum dealing with this subject is 
being sent to you by my Government, | 


I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) A. Ramaswami. Mudaliar 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the General Assembly, 
and Member, Government oe ati 


Mr, Trygve Lie, Secretary -General 
United Nations 
New York, N.Y, PS es 3, ee Sf 
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(Unofficial notes are issued’on the ‘understanding that: their’ ‘source 
will not Be. saad to in any. way in what As, published) . 
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mh ETERG Le PLENARY SUSSLON OF UNITED NaTIONS ~ aera ont. Dee 
vodt cmueoe po FULL TEX? OFSMRS.PANDIT'S SPERCH 
+ Punetuated with cheerg°at various points and with prolonged 
«cheers at its. conclusion, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit's speech on 
Octobero25: at the Plenary::Session of thé United Nations is generally 
regarded: in New. York as-the onvotenting caps hitherto of the °°. 
session, ‘ | Hike dao Ge | 
American Press reports carried a detailed account of the 
clarity and compssure‘of the speaker and of ‘hér’ picturesque sari; 
When Mrs. Pandit “resumed her seat at the end of het speech, which 
lasted for: about half an-hour, delegates of the leading nations 
led by Mrs: Phillip Noel+Baker (Britain) walked up to her and ‘cori= 
setcasa tants ded deme canaries Following is: the full text of her speech:- . 
.,» Ligtand. before ‘this great assembly: unique in the annals of 
human history, where representatives Of freedom-loving countries © 
of the world are gathered -together,-not only to proclaim the 
adherence of my country: to the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations Organization embodied in its Charter but the determination 
of our people to help to) make it a reality. We, in India, have — 
pursued steadfastly, often at great cost, the goal’ of freedom of © 
the peoples to which this: great organization is dedicated. 
Sta Eto 3k yates ee * -fo° NATIONAL: GOVERNMENT 
We sae yetito ab atte our in@épendence but we have travelled’ 
so far along the road of freedom that toiday, for the first time; 
India's delegation to an internatfonal assembly is briéféed and 
accredited by a National’ Government and spéaks with full’ sénse ‘of 
responsibility and the authority vestedvin‘that Government’ by the 
confidence and ‘sanctions of our people. (Cheers). 
The Head of our National: Gevernment and our Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, has proclaimed our stand 
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in relation to the United Nations Organization in these words: 
"Towards the United Nations Organization, India's attitude is 
shake hear tah comeperatint and ‘unreserved sara in both ecaesayee 
and letter to the Charter governing it. oe the. 4 that/india will parti ct- 
pate fully in its vari cd detivitics and endeavour and assume that 
role in its councils to whi ch het geographical pésition, population 
sii contribution towards Peaceful progress entitle her, :In particular, 
_ the Indian delegation wid ‘make it clear that’ India stands for the 
"tl adie eas of ali ‘colonial | and dép ident” ‘peoples and their full 
right to self-determination." 9") ° Sa Fe 
India se not yet play a sufficiently effective part in., 
this Assembly. “She desires and intends to do so. Asa major 
with si gificent relations and cultural ties: with her Sivubbiaha: 
in Asia, the contribution ‘she has ‘made “in resistance to aggression 
and the cause of ae to avaon: and her Tole: 4h world: economy. entitle 
her toa piace in important. ‘of gans of ‘the United Nations Organi za- 
tion. Fi could mention the Security and Trusteéship Couneils and an 
adequate ahat in the ania ate webed of the'Organization, =. 
_‘ “INDEPENDENT ' FOREIGN: POLICY | 
We ells aaead apne will readily recognize 
and Fospene adequately to these desires.’ Hitherto,’.as a dependent 


country, our relations with the rest of the world were perforce not 


of our choice or Sanit ‘To-day the Government of India has... ..,, 


hess sea the outlines of an independent: foreign policy. . We believe, 


5, that, peace. sc freedom are indi vi sible and that denial of freedom 


mereae? ¢ must aes to conflict and war. °° | yetie thee . 
We repudiate hitesly the® Naa doctrine of racialism whereso- 


» ever. and in wha Vever form it may ‘be practised,” We seek no domination 


rf OVER others. We claim no privileged position over other peoples but 


we do ae equal a honouvable treatment for our. people, wherever 


they may go, and we cannot accept any discrimination against them. 
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> SOUTH AFRICAN ISSUE © 
“We have, for this reason and as a demonstration that we look 
to the United Nabhons to implement in practice the principles and. 
basis of ed vilised life which have been embodied in “the Charter, 
brought before this Assembly the treatment of Indians in the Union 
of South Africa, a member State and a signatory to the Charter. 

The issue ig one where we have appealed to world public opinion 
and to this tribunal of the United Nations. We could do no better 
~vand we could do no less, The way this Assembly treats and di sposes 
of this issue is open to the gaze not.only of those gathered here 
but to nitiions in the world--progressive peoples of all countries, 
more particularly the non-European peoples of the world, en let it 
not be forgotten, are an overwhelming section of the human race. 

The issue we have brought before you is by no means a narrow or 

local’ one, nor can we sccépt any contention that a gross and continu- 
ing outrage of this kind against fundamental principles of the 

Charter can be claimed by anyone, and least of all by a member 

State, to be a matter of no concern to this Assembly of world peoples. 
Bitter memories of racial doctrines in practice of States and 
Governments are still fresh in the minds of all of us. Their evil 
and tragic consequences are part of the problems with. which we are 
called upon to deal with on our agenda. 

India firmly believes that imperialism, oii Waal ngddadeee or 
social, and in whatever part of the world it may exist and by who so~ 
ever it may be establishe ed and perpetuated, is totally inconsistent 
with the objects and purposes of the. United Nations and of its 
Charter. suffering, frustration, - violation of human dignity aie the 
challange to world peace, freedom and security that Empire represents 
must be one of the prime concerns of this parliament of the world's 
peoplegs Millions look to us to resist and end imperialism in all 
its forms, even as they rely upon us to crush the last véstigeaiant | 
-~Bascism and Nazi sm. (Cheers). aap 

India holds that the independence of all stoned peoples ei 
a vital concern of fe sedbitto ving peoples everywhere. She looks. | 


with confidence to the United Nations to give to the exploited ...... 
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exploited millions of the world faith and hope and the promise thay” 
their liberation is at hand. 
USE OF ARM ED POWER 

India is concerned about sie use of armed power of member | 
states Por purposes other than preventing aggression on behalf of the 
United Nations. The use of troops against the national aspirations | 
of people, for the protection of imperial vested interests and 
virtually as armies of occupation, threatening both weaker peoples 
and’ world péace’as a whole, call for unreserved condemnation by the 
Uni tea Nations:‘and for the demand that all my Srisbox shall be 
withdrawn. (Cheers):. 

This Assembly is no doubt aware of the strength and unity of 
feeling in India‘on the use of Indian troops in Indonesia and else-" 
where. It is time to end these Lesser wars wieea for empire. 

THE VETO aa. 

Another question on-which India will place its considered views 
before this Assembly is the much discussed queeeen of what is ‘called 
. the veto. No oné will lay at India's door, the charge that she_ ‘e 
oblivious or unconcerned about the rights of weaker and smaller 
nations. No one can say of her that she WER willingly accept the 
dictation of. stronger pOWers,. Just because they are strong} but we 
are here as a country first and foremost to help the United Nations 
Organization to establish itself in strength, so that it might — 
implement purposes which we all have at heart. Unity of the Great 
Powers is imperative for. this purpose. We approach thi s guestion of 
the veto with: earnest anxi ety to help to maintain and strengthen the 
‘machinery of collective organization of peace and security for all,. 
We ‘could protest as sharply:as anyone at the abuse of the veto as of 
any other power. I would myself prefer to Look upon the so- called 
veto in a positive way and as a necessary devi ce for securing that 
‘vital decisions by the Great Powers rest on unanimity and not'{ dis- 
regard of total opposition to any proposal by one af: them.’ 

the ‘Secretary-General's report on the work of ‘the organization 
proclaims the enormity.of the tasks which face US. We feel bound 
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to express our regret that none of the major political issues examined 
by the Security Council, with the exception of the Syrian and Lebanese 
questions, has been satisfactorily or conclusively disposed of. We 
equally express our regret that not all Mandatory Powers have offered to 
place the territories for which they hold mandates under the United 
Nations trusteeship. We are gravely concerned that the Union of South’ 
Africa has proposed that the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa 
should be incorporated with it. 
THE ROLE OF WOMEN 

I am sure this Assembly will permit me to say a word expressing 
my own hopes and those of my country about the greater participation of 
WOMED Indian women are now taking part in all nation-building activi- 
tiles. We do not recognize caste, creed or séx as a barrier to progress 
and our women have equality of opportunity with men. Two of our léading 
women have already taken a worthy part in committees connected with the 
United Nations Organization. Believing, as we do,,that in building for 
the future, effort and responsibility must be shared jointly by men and 
women, we earnestly hope that women of all countries will have occasion 
to participate more fully with men in all departments of life, including 
the work of this Assembly, thus helping to create: a better and more 
balanced world. (Cheers). 

We move, in spite of difficulties, towards closer co-operation 
and the building of a world Commonwealth. Let us do this with more 
deliberation and speed. ‘The peoples of the world are well aware'of zur 
sentiments and look with expectation to their fulfilment. Let us 
recognize that human emotions and needs of the world will not wait 
for an indefinite period. ». To this end let us direct our ener gles and 
remind dosaalien that in our unity of purpose and action lies the 


hope of the world. (Prolongéd cheers). 


"280 -=- 28.10.46." 


UNION HOTEL, PRETORIA 
October 22nd, 1946. 


DUPLICATE 


PRETORIA DESPATCH No. 20/46 : Resolutions adopted by the 
Congress the 


s of 


Transvaal 
Wationalist Party. 


Sir, 7 
I have the honour to inform you that, 


at a meeting of the Transvaal Congress of the Nationalist 
Party held in Pretoria on October 16th 1946, a resolution 
was adopted asking the Historical Monuments Commission to 
rescind its decision to erect a plaque at the spot where 
ir. Winston Churchill was taken prisoner in the South 
African War <- a decision which has been adversely criti- 
cised in all sections of the Union press - English and 
Afrikaner. 


2 A comprehensive Resolution was also 
adopted demanding that no more Indians should be admitted 
to the Union, and that a vigorous policy for the re- 
patriation of as many Indians as possible, in view of the 
"“4]legal immigration of Indians into the Transvaal", 
should be pursued. This Resolution further demanded that 
no further trading licences should be issued to Indians; 
that existing licences should be curtailed as far as 
possible; that Indians should not be allowed to trade in 
European areas; that an urgent appeal should be made to. 
all Europeans not to trade with Indians, coupled with a 


~ vigorous ~ 


ME 


vigorous propaganda campaign to achieve this aim; 

that a definite policy of segregation of Indians should 
be applied everywhere; and that all amendments of the 
Transvaal law of 1885 on land tenure should be re- 
pealed and the original law enforced, 


36 Demanding sterner measures against 
passive resisters (Indians), the Resolution urged that 
they should be sentenced to pay fines, and only where 
necessary should they be sentenced to imprisonment. 
Also, that they should be deprived of their rights and 
have their property confiscated, 


4. Another Resolution branded Europeans 
who traded with Indians as traitors to the European 
population. Furthermore, where there were no European 
traders, every effort should be made to establish 
European business houses. All Nationalist members of 
Parliament and provincial councillors were urged to 

keep warning the people against Indians, 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) Geo. S. Knowles, 


hh AFFAIR! | OFFICE OF 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR : 
The Secretary, 


Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 


INDIAN QUESTION 


1. I am enclosing, with compliments, 
five copies of a series of documents entitled "The 
Indian in South Africa", which has been prepared under 
the auspices of the Durban City Council and the Durban 
Joint Wards Committee. I understand that a further 
series is in course of preparation and that these will 
deal with amenities, education, freedom of worship, 
etcetera, provided under the South African Constitution 
for Indian subjects, particularly those domiciled in 
the province of Natal. Copies of these will be for- 


warded to you so soon as received. 


Lue 


(O. O% W. Fuhrman) 
Official Secretary. 


N\ i 
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The Indian in South Africa 


PAMPHLET No. 1. 


THE POSITION IN DURBAN 


In order to understand the Indian Problem as it affects Natal in general, and Durban 
in particular, it is necessary to remember the historical background of the problem. 


I. 
FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


The first important fact is that only in recent times has the Indian community come 
to be regarded as a permanent part of the population of the Union. Prior to 1927 the 
Indian in South Africa was looked upon as an alien a sojourner in the land, and not 
destined to remain there. The Cape Town Agreement of that year was primarily intended 
to ensure the repatriation of as many Indians as possible, and to leave only a small 
number who would adopt European standards of civilisation and become part of. the 
permanent population. With the help of the Government of India, a scheme was devised 
which it was thought would achieve that end. The scheme proved abortive, and in 1932, 
also with the help of the Government of India, a second Round Table Conference was 
convened. This time a colonisation scheme was put forward, the object of which was the 
removal of the whole of the Indian population of the Union to some other part of the 
world. This scheme also proved abortive, and it was not until the passing of the “Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act’ in 1946 that the Indians in South Africa 
were finally accepted as a permanent part of the local population. 


jie 


The second important fact has to do with the domestic history of the City of Durban. 
In 1932 Durban was only thirteen square miles in area. In that year the population 
consisted of 126,000 persons, of whom 18,500 only were Indians. By a Natal Provincial 
Ordinance the city was then expanded to between four and five times its former size. As 
a result the population of Durban took a great leap forward and eleven months later it 
consisted of 218,380 persons. Ninety-four thousand of these were Indians. In other 
words, the incorporation of the ““Added Areas” brought approximately 75,000 more 
Indians into the city—four times the Indian population of the Old Borough. 

The condition of the areas in which the great majority of the Indians thus incor- 
porated lived was rightly described by the Hofmeyr Commission as “‘backward” and 
‘deplorable in the extreme,” and it is obvious that they added greatly to the preblems of 
the city, especially from health points of view. In fact, from the point of view of health 
and hygiene, they were a menace. 

It was in recognition of that fact that the Commission accepted as “fair and reason-. 
able” an undertaking by the City Council to spend £500,000 on capital works in the 
Added Areas in the first ten years of incorporation. Actually, it spent more than three 
times that amount during the period indicated, and that notwithstanding heavy depression 
and three years of war. The City Council thus more than fulfilled its contract. 


Il. 
SALIENT POINTS. 


So far, the points which stand out are these: 

(1) Prior to 1932 there was no Indian problem of serious dimensions in the City of 
Durban. 

(2) Up till that time more than 80 per cent .of the Indian population lived beyond 
the city boundaries and did not come within the Council’s jurisdiction. 

(3) Not only so, but it was beyond the power of the City Council to do anything for 
them. 

(4) For the Government to spend money on them would, up till that time, have been 
to spend money on an alien population, a large but unknown proportion of 
which was likely, at any time, to be removed to their own country, in accordance 
with the arrangement reached between the Government of the Union and the 
Government of India in the Cape Town Agreement. 


t¥. 
HOUSING OF INDIANS. 


Much of the money spent by the Durban City Council on Indians in the first ten 
years of its jurisdiction over them had to do with housing. Various efforts were made to 
meet their needs in this direction. None of these efforts led to success. Some of the schemes 
put forward were really attractive, but a boycott by the Indian leaders killed the appeal 
they would otherwise have made to the poorer classes for whom they were designed. 


V. 


In connection with the Council’s efforts to house Indians the following facts have to 
be considered : 

(1) No scheme advanced met with encouragement. 

(2) The loss sustained by the Council in connection with Indian Housing has been 
very heavy. 

(3) The loss has been greater than that sustained on European Housing or for any 
other section of the population. 

(4) The whole of the loss has had to be met out of rates. 

(5) The amount paid in rates by European householders is greatly in excess of that 
paid by Indians, not only in the aggregate, but individually. 

(6) The number of Indian ratepayers is substantially less than that of Europeans. 

(7) In the matter of housing, it may fairly be said the Indian population has received 
preferential treatment. 


vas , 
’ DEVELOPMENT PLANS. 


In its Development Programme the City Council planned a comprehensive scheme 
for the construction of houses in various parts of the City, for all sections of the popu- 
lation. The expenditure of £5,000,000 was visualised, of which £2,000,000 was for Indians. 
For the carrying out of this programme a certain amount of expropriation of land was 
necessary. Against this Indians raised an outcry, oblivious of the fact that much less 
land was to be taken from them than from Europeans. Discussions, arguments and 


exchange of memoranda took place for months. Finally, on the 19th December, 1942, 
the Council’s proposals were approved by the Union Government. Subsequently, after 
another lapse of months, the consent of the Administrator of the Province, which was 
legally necessary, was obtained. But by that time the Defence Authorities had taken over 
the greater part of the land on which the Indian houses were to be built, and the Council’s 
proposals, after five years of herculean efforts, were wrecked. The fact remains that every 
effort that could be made by the Council was made to help the Indians. | 


VI. 
UNHELPFUL ATMOSPHERE. 


A marked feature of the Council’s negotiations with the leaders of the Indian popu- 
lation has been a manifest reluctance on the part of those leaders to give the Council 
credit for any good intentions in regard to the Indians. An atmosphere of suspicion has 
prevailed, which has made it extremely difficult to effect anything in the nature of a fair 
compromise or to reach common ground on any matters that were in dispute. It is not 
easy to make progress in this atmosphere, which usually characterises all attempted nego- 
tiations with Indian leaders. 


VII. 
FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


The Province of Natal is an integral part of the Union of South Africa. In round 
figures the population of the Union is made up of 2,335,000 Europeans (the term em- 
braces white races of all nationalities), 7,735,000 Bantu (the native people whose only 
home is Africa), 905,000 coloured persons, and 283,000 Indians. 

The European section of the population believes sincerely that a policy of “‘separation”’ 
between the component racial groups must be maintained. This is due not to mere race 
prejudice, as is sometimes assumed. Its springs are much deeper than that. “The com- 
plete dissimilarity in the habits and conditions of life which govern the East and the West, 
and which are strikingly obvious to anyone in Natal, become accentuated when they are 
seen side by side, in residential areas. The Europeans live in an environment of Western 
civilisation on a Christian foundation. The Indians, being mainly Hindus, with a minority 
of Mohammedans, still conform to the traditional concepts of India. There are no means 
of bridging these differences, which affect every phase of life, whether of family or sex, or 
food or raiment, or art or music or philosophy.” 

All sections of the population are agreed that Western, and not Eastern, civilisation 
must prevail. This policy has been accepted even by the Indian leaders. 


IX. 


EUROPEAN BUSINESS AND RESIDENTIAL AREAS MUST 
BE PROTECTED. 


Two facts call for consideration in this connection. One is the progressive and rapid 
increase, until it was stopped in 1943, of the intrusion of Indians into the predominantly 
European areas of the city; the other is the much greater numerical increase of Indians as 
compared with Europeans. It is certain that the European population of Durban will be 
in the minority in the near future, and this is bound to become increasingly apparent as 
time goes on. If Western civilisation is to be maintained, therefore, the business and 
residential areas occupied by the white races must be protected. 


X. 
ACCOMMODATION OF NON-EUROPEAN POPULATION. 


It follows as a corollary from all this that the Indian population of the City should 
be adequately accommodated in its own areas, with proper civic amenities, room for 
growth, ample opportunity for development, freedom for the investment of their own 
capital, and, in short, a proper share of all the good things which a modern city has to 


offer. 
Al. 


INDIAN AGREEMENT WITH ABOVE. 


In theory, more than once, Indian leaders have shown sympathy with this policy, and 
have declared that “‘the members of their community would, all things being equal, prefer 
to live amongst their fellows,’ but in practice they have shown no disposition to sub- 
scribe to it. 


XII. 
ASIATIC LAND TENURE AND INDIAN REPRESENTATION. ACT. 


Since 1945 the Government has taken steps whereby the above indicated general 
principles have been adopted. “The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation 
Act, 1946,” has been placed on the Statute Book, and has been followed by an outcry 
from a section of the Indian population. Many of the comments passed on it have been 
malicious and savage in character. They have, moreover, been false. It has been described 
as “The Ghetto Act.” Attempts have been made to represent South Africa as not only 
unjust, but brutal, in its treatment of Indians. A Passive Resistance campaign has been 
launched against the Act and is now in process of being carried to completion. Vilification 
has been the order of the day. South Africa remains unaffected by this. It has made an 
honest attempt to solve a very complicated and difficult domestic problem and to deal 
timeously, in a spirit of justice and fair play, with a potentially dangerous clash between 
East and West. 


XIIl. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT WHAT SOUTH AFRICA HAS DONE. 


The truth about what South Africa has done is best presented in the words of 
General Smuts when he introduced the so-called “‘Ghetto”’ Bill on 25th March, 1946 : 
“Essentially it is an attempt to provide social peace .. . here in South Africa. 
We want... to establish an order of things under which the various communities 
in our Society can live peaceably and quietly together. 


Issued under the joint auspices of the Durban City 
Council and the Durban Joint Wards Committee. 


E.P.& C.P, CO. DURBAN 


The Indian in South Africa 


PAMPHLET No. 2. 


THE SO-CALLED “GHETTO” ACT 


Indian propagandists have dubbed the ‘‘Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representa- 
tion Act, 1946,” the “GHETTO” Act and even the “Gutter” Act. In so doing they 
have been guilty of a plain lie. These Indian propagandists have spread their false version 
of the Act all over the world. In a letter to the U.S.A. Congress and leading business 
men in the States they said: 


“South Africa is now in the midst of one of its phases of maltreatment against 
the Indian citizens.” 


They also say that “‘a tide of horror and anger is sweeping over India”; that the Act has 
been denounced in America “‘as shocking to liberal Americans, and ‘red retrogression in 
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racial relations’. 


These anti-South African sentiments are based on misapprehension and falsehoods, 
supplied by a few self-styled Indian leaders and propagandists. 


It is always safe to denounce far-distant sinners, and the Indian propagandists re- 
mind one of the works of the immortal Josh Billings, who said: 


“It is dredful eazy tew be a phool. A man ken be one and not kno it.” 


Moreover, it is axiomatic that the more mendacious the propaganda the more effective it 
is. For the time being. But then, generally, the mischief has been done. 


The much-maligned “‘Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act’ has given 
the Indian community in Natal a status that it did not previously possess. Until 1946 the 
great majority of Indians were not regarded as part of the permanent population of this 
country. For many years a scheme under which they could be repatriated to India was 
in operation. Now they have been accepted as permanent residents in South Africa, and 
have been granted representation in both the Houses of Parliament and the Provincial Council. 
The Act does NOT place Indians in “‘ghettoes.”” Though their right to penetrate into areas 
set aside for other races has been restricted, a substantial part of Natal has been left free 
of restriction in order to enable the Indians to develop to the full. These sections include 


some of the most valuable land in Durban and Pietermaritzburg, the main cities of Natal. 
The rights of Indians who already own property in restricted areas have been COM- 
PLETELY PROTECTED for all time. Furthermore, even in these areas Indians may 
obtain permits to acquire property from other races, and the constitution of the Board 
that authorises the issue of permits makes provision for two of the five members to be 
Indians. 


The present Indian community in Natal is largely descended from the ‘‘Untouchable”’ 
Caste in India—the “Scheduled Classes”—and the Indian way of life is entirely different 
from the European. For the sake of both communities zoning is indispensable, and this 
zoning is what the Act is intended to effect. It is as much in the interests of the Indians 
as it is in the interests of the white races. 


The same problem that exists between the Moslem and Hindu in India exists in 
Natal also. Moslem and Hindu do not inter-marry, do not feed at the same table or take 
food or drink from the same hands; they live in separate quarters, as in India, worship 
different gods and flame into violent antagonism over such matters as the killing of cows, 
which are venerated by the Hindu, or music within the hearing of the mosque, which is 
anathema to the Moslem. 


The new Act, therefore, is sufficiently liberal for people with these complexes—people 
whose recent politico-religious discussions (?) in Calcutta, in Bombay, in Delhi, and 
elsewhere, were intensely tragic, their much-vaunted “Satygraha”’ (passive resistance or 
soul-force) notwithstanding. 


From an Indian journal published here in Natal we read: 


““Another Moslem-Hindu clash is predicted when the Moslems celebrate the 
end of Ramadan.” 


Four thousand people were killed and 11,000 wounded in the recent “discussions”’ 
between Moslems and Hindus in Calcutta. 


There is no room for this type of behaviour in South Africa. So, in the interests of 
all races, the ‘“‘Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act” has been passed. 
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HOW INDIAN HEALTH IS SAFEGUARDED 
IN NATAL 


HOSPITALISATION.—AIl Durban Indian residents, irrespective of financial 
circumstances, receive FREE treatment (at the City Council’s expense) in respect of any 
infectious diseases, including Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease. Treatment is either in 
hospital or at out-patient clinics. 

TUBERCULOSIS.— Whilst the Indian bread-winners are in hospital, the City Health 
Department arranges grants-in-aid for necessitous families. Until the bread-winner 
recovers, a Municipally-employed Indian Health Assistant invariably acts as the family 
helper. During the past year, 622 cases of tuberculosis were specially investigated by 
these Health Assistants. Patients are advised of the benefits to be obtained from hos- 
pitalisation and, in every case, arrangements made (involving transport) for family and 
other contacts to be tuberculin-tested, screened or X-rayed WITHOUT CHARGE. Over 
the year 1945 /6— 


4,885 contacts were tuberculin-tested, screened or X-rayed; 
2,975 visits were made to patients’ homes; and 
1,080 Indian tuberculotics were cared for in hospital. 


There is a traditional reluctance on the part of Indian females to train as hospital 
nurses, with the result that every case of tuberculosis amongst Indians has to be nursed 
by other races. 


The City Council has recently erected and equipped AN ULTRA - MODERN 
CLINIC where facilities are available for routine radiography and out-patient treatment 
of the Indian population. Moreover, it is intended, in the near future, to provide a special 
polyclinic for Durban Indians. 


In addition, the City Council has rendered financial and other assistance in connec- 
tion with the establishment and maintenance of an Indian Tuberculosis Settlement just 
outside Durban. 


VENEREAL DISEASES.—Apart from in-patient treatment, the Indian community 
is able to attend daily at a Special Clinic staffed by the Municipality. An Indian Health 
Assistant is employed full-time for the purpose of following-up cases or contacts of 
venereal disease amongst Indians. 

OTHER INFECTIOUS DISEASES.—The City Health Department offers the 
Indian community FREE protection from Smallpox, Diphtheria, Typhoid and Whooping 
Cough. Immunisation schedules are arranged as a regular feature and, for the convenience 
of families, mobile units have been specially organised for all suburbs. The following 
statistics show the number of Indians immunised during the past year: 

Smallpox Diphtheria Typhoid Whooping Cough 
389 8,250 456 80 

SMALLPOX.—During an epidemic in 1944, the City Health Department vaccinated 

more than 100,000 Indians without charge. Public Health control was made exceedingly 


difficult because many Indians were concealing cases. The Indian community is now well 
protected against the disease, solely in consequence of the City Council’s interest in their 
wellbeing. 


ENTERIC (‘‘Carriers’’).—A free vi-testing service is also available weekly to Indians 
engaged in the food-handling trade. 


CHILD HYGIENE.—A special staff comprising European Health Visitors and 
Indian assistants has been appointed to help the Indian population. Daily clinic sessions 
are held at the Magazine Barracks, where most of the City Council’s Indian employees 
and families are housed, whilst bi-weekly sessions take place at three other centres in the 
City. During the past year, 7,453 infants (up to 1 year) and 8,223 children (from 1 to 6 
years) attended these clinics. 


Expectant Indian mothers are encouraged to attend bi-weekly sessions at a central 
clinic. There were 3,291 attendances over the past year. 


The City Health Department has trained more than 200 Indian midwives, of whom 
134 are at present practising. The scheme was introduced in the absence of hospital 
training. All Indian women practising midwifery were given six months’ intensive training. 
A film depicting ante-natal treatment, management of labour and treatment in the puer- 
perium was also specially made for demonstration purposes. Indian midwives, who 
incidentally are able to have their dressings and appliances sterilised every day on the 
Department’s premises, are supervised by a European midwife, assisted by an Indian 
midwife-interpreter. 

The Child Hygiene programme amongst the Indian community also includes— 

(a) visit to every birth; ’ 

(b) monthly visit to all “‘protected’’ infants and children (i.e. problem children 

referred by the magistrate for care to Homes, Institutions, etc.); 


(c) free issue of dried milk for babies; 
(d) free issue of soya bean flour and “‘soupmix”’ in necessitous cases. 


PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION.—The Indian enjoys priority in this phase of 
the departmental programme. Subjects covered by lectures, demonstrations and films 
include Infectious and Communicable Diseases, Immunisation, Nutrition, Food-handler 
Hygiene, Pest Control and Personal Hygiene. Much publicity is given to the free medical 
and other services available to Indians. One of the major problems to be overcome is the 
religious objection of certain castes to destroying vermin. 


HEALTH CENTRES.—A chain of health centres has been started in Natal by the 
Union Government. Indian families are thus able to obtain free health advice and 
medical treatment. A feature of the scheme is the training of Indians to serve their own 
community. 


ALL THE ABOVE SERVICES ARE FREE ! 


CAN IT BE SAID THAT THE INDIANS IN NATAL 
ARE BEING OPPRESSED AND NEGLECTED 
FROM THE HEALTH POINT OF VIEW? 
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TREATMENT OF INDIAN PASSIVE RESISTERS 


Indian propagandists are indulging in a campaign of mendacity against the “Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, 1946.” 


They are particularly violent in regard to the alleged treatment of Indian Passive 
Resisters, and in this connection are. resorting to what Bishop Ferguson-Davie, formerly 
of Singapore, at a recent meeting of the Synod of the Anglican Diocese of Natal, rightly 
described as ‘‘a scandalous misuse of language.”’ 


“Prison Horrors and Indignities in Smuts’ Raj” is the headline of a cabled article by 
A. Il. Meer, Secretary of the Natal Indian Congress, appearing in the Indian newspaper 
“Blitz,” published in Bombay. 


‘Those who have now been released after serving their terms of imprisonment,” 
writes Mr. Meer, “relate tales of the horror of jail life, which are not dissimilar to | 
those perpetrated by the Nazis in Belsen or Buchenwald. All the men were made 
to stand in the open completely nude twice daily and compelled to bend and jump, 
for purposes of search. Some of them were given liberal doses of castor oil (after 
the fashion of the ill-fated Il Duce) and locked up in cells for three days without 
food. Others, including Dr. Patel, were assaulted, abused, and sworn at.” 


This is the kind of statement once described in England by the late Right Honourable 
Joseph Chamberlain as “A THUMPER.” It is a pure fabrication, indicative of the 
shifts to which opponents of the Act in question are reduced in their endeavours to whip 


up opposition to it. 


The Passive Resistance movement is not a spontaneous movement. It is manu- 
factured, and is costing the organisers of it large sums of money. To sympathisers with 
the movement, who had sent a contribution to its funds, the Secretary of the Passive 
Resistance Council confessed— 


*‘We are spending approximately £3,000 per month. As the number of resisters 
in prison increases so will our expenditure, as we have to care for the dependants of 
resisters. We trust that you will endeavour to make further contributions as the 
campaign progresses and our financial obligations increase. Nothing gives a resister 
in prison greater courage than the assurance that his dependants are not left in need 
and distress.’’ 


The Passive Resistance movement is a subsidised movement. Not only are those 
who go to prison living at Government expense while they are there, but their dependants 
are being maintained by the Passive Resistance Council, who prevail on others, many of 
whom come from other Provinces, to suffer the penalties attaching to law-breaking, 
instead of incurring them themselves. 


Many of the resisters who go to jail in this way are unemployed. And the bait of 
the subsidy which they receive from the organisers of the movement must be strong. 
Out of jail these people would earn nothing for their dependants, but in jail they are, 


in effect, well paid. 


As to the treatment they receive while they are in prison, that is not a matter of 
speculation. Mr. J. R. Sullivan, Labour M.P., Berea Division, Durban, personally 
investigated the charges made by Indian propagandists in this connection. In the “Natal 
Mercury,’ August 17th, 1946, he recorded the result of his investigations. He said— 


**] gathered the definite impression that notwithstanding the rigorous treatment 
of South African prisons the Indians’ lot as prisoners in the Durban Jail is not such 
as to warrant the extreme complaints that have appeared in the Press regarding in- 
humanity, severity and unnecessary humiliation.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan is not a Government partisan. He is a member of the Opposition, and 
his testimony is unimpeachable. 


But, fortunately, we have the testimony of some of the Passive Resisters themselves 
as to what happened to them while they were in prison. Here are one or two of them: 


Mrs. H. Khan, of Johannesburg, came to Durban with the express purpose of taking 
part in the Passive Resistance campaign. She was arrested and imprisoned for refusing 
to pay the fine for trespassing imposed upon her in the Magistrate’s Court. After her 
release she told a representative of the ‘‘Natal Daily News”— 


‘*‘Women Passive Resisters are not being harshly treated in the Durban Central 
Prison . . . We had a lovely time . . . I wanted to stay. . . . It was not like jail at all. 
We were treated wonderfully. They placed us in European cells, gave us towels that 
are usually only given to Europeans. The floors of the cells were planks, scrubbed 
snow-white. We slept on mats, each with three blankets. The blankets were reserved 
for the Passive Resisters, not mixed with those used by the Native women prisoners. 


‘*We did not even have to clean our own food dishes and toilet pails. That was 
done by the Native women prisoners. We were allowed to choose what forms of work 
we liked—when there was work to do. Most of us preferred to do light washing— 
towels belonging to the Post Office, and similar small articles—or sewing. We could 
talk as much as we liked, so long as we did not make too much noise. All the Ward- 
resses and the Matron were most kind to us. The food was plain, but well cooked, and 


of good quality. 
‘*! suffer from asthma, and was allowed coffee with every meal. 


‘*We were free from 4.30 every afternoon ... there was never any question of 
suffering in jail. It was a rest, and I have rarely been treated so considerately. The 
Prison Hospital, in which I helped to look after one of our number who was ill, was 
just as comfortable as any hospital I know of in Johannesburg.”’ 


These remarks were reported in the “Natal Daily News” of August 23rd, 1946, 
and were endorsed by Mrs. B. Gengan, a Durban Indian resister, who served 23 days 
of a 30 days’ sentence, seven days being remitted for good behaviour. 


Mr. Sorabjee Rustomjee, a well known Natal Indian, went to prison as a Passive 
Resister three months ago, and was recently released. After release, addressing a meeting 
of two thousand Indians convened to welcome him on his emergence from jail, he said 


he had had ‘‘a particularly happy time.”’ 
**T was His Majesty’s guest,’’ he said, ‘‘and they took particular care of me.”’ 


He added that he ‘‘was prepared to go back to jail.”’ 


There have been many false statements circulated by Indian propagandists in regard 
to the treatment of Passive Resisters in prison, and the only satisfaction to be derived 
from them is expressed in Carlyle’s words— 

“THE FIRST OF ALL GOSPELS IS THIS, THAT A LIE CANNOT LIVE 


FOR EVER.” 
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200 T.B. Hospital Beds Empty. Because Durban’s 
113.440 Indians Have Not Provided One Nurse 
of Their Own. 


Although, according to the latest census figures, Durban has an Asiatic population 
of 113,440, there is to-day not a single fully-qualified Indian nurse in the City, and only 
five in training. 


This information was given to the “Natal Daily News” on 30th August, 1946, by 
the Friends of the Sick Association—a hard-working organisation formed to fight Tuber- 
culosis among Durban’s Indian community. It is to look after tuberculotics among 
their own people that Indian girls are particularly required, and the Association is doing 
all in its power to break down the age-long prejudice of Indians against allowing their 
girls to enter the nursing profession. 


Attempts in the past to interest Indian girls in nursing have failed badly. Now that 
many of these are receiving higher education, it is hoped that they will take a greater 
interest in the members of their own race. 


Dr. B. A. Dormer, Chief Tuberculosis Officer for the Union, has set aside 200 beds 
at the Springfield TB Centre for Indian cases, but these cannot be used until there are 
Indian nurses to look after the patients. 


The situation is ironical. For years one of the most serious charges the Indian 
community in Durban has levelled against the Government is that it has failed to pro- 
vide their people with proper hospital facilities, particularly for tuberculotics. 


Now the beds are avilable, but not the staff. This is no fault of the Government. 
The Government has launched an emergency scheme to train 3,000 Native African 
nurse-aides to meet the Union-wide shortage in this direction, but the Indians have 
been told that not until there is a surplus of Native nurses for their own people will these 
girls be asked to nurse Indians. 


“The responsibility for the success or failure of the fight against tuberculosis 
among Indians has been placed in the hands of the Indians themselves,” says the 
Secretary of the Friends of the Sick Association. “This is a vital aspect which the 
Indian people must consider in all its serious implications. Too long have the Indian 
people allowed the Europeans and Africans to supply nurses for their sick. This 
is a stigma on the Indian community.”’ 


The substance of the above appeared in the “‘Natal Daily News” of 30th August, 
1946, and is reproduced by permission of the Editor of that Journal. 
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DURBAN CORPORATION INDIAN HOUSING 
SCHEME 


The Durban City Council’s first attempt to provide housing for Indians was made 
in 1931-32 when it laid out and offered for sale, upon the easiest possible terms, a block 
of land not more than five miles-from the City Hall. The plots were reserved for Indian 
purchasers only. As a result of the activities of the Natal Indian Congress, the scheme 
was BOYCOTTED on the ground that it AIMED AT SEGREGATION, i.e. the sep- 


aration of races, and the scheme was a failure. 


Subsequently a scheme to provide houses for Indians was launched by the City 
Council in 1937-38. This was a sub-economic scheme at a total cost of £19,946. It 
comprised fifty detached three-roomed houses, erected for letting at a sub-economic 
(below cost) rental of 15/- a month. Judging by the number of Indians then living in 
vastly inferior houses at higher rentals, the need for these sub-economic houses was 
great, but the Council had very great difficulty in finding tenants for them. Again the 


reason was the opposition of the Indian leaders. 


A further attempt to provide houses for Indians was an economic scheme at a total 
eost of £26,708. It comprised fifty detached four-roomed houses erected for sale to 
approved Indian applicants. Selling prices ranged from £424 to £632, and the repayment 
instalments from £1 18s. 6d. to £2 17s. 3d. A MONTH extending over a period of THIRTY 
YEARS. The initial deposit required was £5. The scheme was well served with hardened 
roads, street lights, electric wiring in the houses, and adequate stormwater drainage. 
Despite these very easy terms of purchase, and the wide publicity given to the scheme, 
it took NINE MONTHS to dispose of the fifty houses concerned, principally due to the 
hostility of the Natal Indian Congress. 


Yet another sub-economic scheme was launched in the nearby Springfield area. It 
comprised seventy-five detached three and four-roomed houses, erected at a total cost 
of £24,470 for letting at a sub-economic rental of 15s. a month. Here, too, the Council 
experienced the greatest difficulty in letting the houses. It took over TEN MONTHS 


to find tenants for the complete number of seventy-five houses. 


- 


A summary of the Durban Corporation Housing Schemes for Indians, as at 30th 
June, 1946, reflects the following :— 


Houses. Cost. 
A. Completed Schemes ... oF na ra 675 £421,533 
B. Schemes under Construction . as SSF 258 197,437 
C. Post-War Development Programme (in- 
cluding backlog caused by six years of 
World War IT) i, a; es ne 17,600 12,368,000 
D. Total Houses Provided and Contemplated... 18,533 £12,986,970 


IN VIEW OF THESE FIGURES CAN THE DURBAN CITY COUNCIL BE 
JUSTLY ACCUSED OF NEGLECTING THE HOUSING NEEDS OF THE INDIAN 
POPULATION ? 
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NATAL’S BILL FOR INDIAN EDUCATION 


At Umzinto, Natal, on 3lst August, 1946, Mr. R. A. Banks, Director of Education 
for Natal, speaking at a foundation stone laying ceremony in connection with a new 
Indian school, quoted some figures as to the cost of Indian education in the Natal Pro- 
vince, and outlined recent progress in this direction. 


In 1932, he said, the Government spent £25,000 on Indian education; this year the 
figure would be £354,000. In twenty-five years the enrolment of Indian scholars had 
risen from 8,000 to 35,000, and the number of teachers from 132 to 1,072. Rapid progress 
had been made, particularly during the past five years. 


The Government is now spending £10 a year on EACH Indian scholar—double the 
amount spent in 1942. 

In addition to this, EVERY SCHOOL DAY OF THE YEAR 34,000 Indian 

children are getting a FREE MEAL at their school, at a cost to the Province of £71,000. 


The following table sets out the amount spent in Natal on Indian education over 
a period of years:— 


Year. Expenditure. 

1935/36 te ne rh ry iis sae £86,963 

1936/37 ioe “te oh a ses a £91,428 

1937/38 a tos we es bes ui £99,879 

1938/39 aA mn ne " A «xs = £102,290 

1939/40 bas ms - oe ies sw 142541 

1940/41 ue sae ‘ue — se ... £120,580 

1941 /42 se = 83 ay i ... £131,486 

1942/43 ats id ae Sei ig ce £15227 

1943 /44 Te vis vet saa les «SGT 

1944/45 sie ome ein a ae os £229,856 

1945 /46 si ea — oat 7 ... £319,446 (approximate) 
1946 /47 ae sas a a ac; ... £353,965 (estimate) 


These figures speak for themselves, and completely falsify any suggestion that the 
problem of Indian education in Natal is. not receiving due attention. It is receiving all 
the attention possible at the moment, and any shortcomings in the way of providing 
educational facilities for Indian children are due in no small degree to the fact that Indian 
teachers are not forthcoming in sufficient numbers to cope with the existing demand. 


It should be added that 75 per cent. of the Indian school-going children in Natal 
are receiving FREE education, and the charge that the Provincial Administration is not 
doing its duty by the children of Indians in the Province of Natal is one that may be 
emphatically repudiated. 
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LIBRARIES FOR INDIANS 


AN ITEM IN DURBAN’S CULTURAL PROGRAMME. 


Since 1930 a non-European Library Service, financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and administered by the Durban Municipal Public Library, 
has supplied books to the following Depots for the use of Indian Readers :— 


1. Dartnell Crescent ... te: aCe oF ees Durban. 

2. Sastri College be a - Bas ... Durban. 

3. Indian Girls’ School Tongaat. 
4. Indian Girls’ School Gingindhlovu. 
5. Indian School Malvern. 
6. Indian School Stanger. 

7. Indian School Tongaat. 
8. Fairbreeze Indian School... Maidstone. 
9. Indian School Greytown. 
10. Indian School Frasers. 
11. Indian School Entumeni. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT. 


The Report of the Durban City Council’s Special Committee on Post-War Develop- 
ment (paragraph 394) has recommended the erection of a Branch Library situate in the 
heart of Durban, and immediately adjacent to the main Indian business area. 


Up-to-date wash and brush-up facilities and Public Conveniences for Indians are 
embodied in the plans for this amenity. Cost of Library Building, approximately £17,000; 
cost of Maintenance, approximately £5,500 annually. 


MAGAZINE BARRACKS LIBRARY. 


The City Council has built a Library at the Magazine Barracks for the use of its 
2,000 Indian employees, who reside there. The only reason why there is no service here 
is because the Committee of the Durban Municipal Employees Society has refused the 
initial offer of the City Council of £350 per annum to run the Library. The offer is 
generous and it is difficult to appreciate the reasons for its refusal. 


Se ae 


In the whole of the City Council’s Post-Wat Development plans due consideration 


has been given to the needs of the Indian population, and it is 


DISAPPOINTING TO THE COUNCIL 


that its efforts to meet the needs of these Indian employees in this direction have not 


met with greater appreciation from those concerned. 


WHERE ARE THE GROUNDS FOR THE OFT-REPEATED ASSERTION BY 
INDIAN LEADERS THAT THE CULTURAL NEEDS OF THEIR PEOPLE ARE 
BEING NEGLECTED IN DURBAN ? 
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Mr. P. V. MUKUNDAN OF BOMBAY WANTS 
TO KNOW 


The following letter, recently published in Bombay, and reprinted in the “Natal 
Mercury” of 3rd September, 1946, is very much to the point in the controversy over the 
‘Asiatic Land Tenure and Representation Act” now raging in Natal. 


Indians call it the “Ghetto Act.” Well, here are a few questions asked by one of 
their own race in relation to that Act which, it is submitted, call for answers. 


“A passive resistance campaign has been launched by the Natal Indian National 
Congress against the South Africa “Ghetto” Act and public meetings are held in 
India to condemn this Act. Prominent Indian leaders are taking part in this agitation. 
I had occasion to attend some of these crowded public meetings where speakers of 
different political organisations strongly protested against discrimination in South 
Africa. After hearing these speeches I asked myself, ‘Why don’t these men, who 
are preaching human equality, utter a word at least against the “Ghetto” Act of 
India, which has been relevant for centuries, and by which six crores (a crore equals 
10,000,000) of human beings are being treated as Untouchables ?’ It is said in the 
speeches at these meetings that the Indians in South Africa were not asking for 
preferential treatment but the right to live as self-respecting human beings. But 
what else do the down-trodden castes of India, who are refused access to temples, 
roads and wells, ask for ? If we Indians resent the colour superiority of the White _ 
races why do we still maintain the caste superiority in India ?”’ 


(Signed) P. V. Mukundan, Bombay. 


‘Physician heal thyself” is sound advice, and Indians who are so vociferous in their 
denunciation of the alleged “Ghetto” Act of South Africa might do well to pay some 
small amount of attention to the “Ghetto” that exists in their own country. 


WHY DO THEY NOT DO SO? 
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INDIANS AND SOCIAL WELFARE AID 


An important Government Department in the Union of South Africa is the SOCIAL 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT. - 


It is presided over by the Honourable H. G. Lawrence, Minister of Justice, Social 
Welfare and Demobilisation, and its Head Office is in Pretoria. 


As its name indicates, it is concerned with the well-nigh innumerable problems that 
arise in the social life of the community; in meeting and alleviating the needs of a wide- 
spread and growing population, made up of Europeans, Coloureds, Indians and Natives, 
with a certain admixture of other nationalities. 


It works largely through Branch Social Welfare Officers and Child Welfare Societies, 
with some assistance from the Chief Magistrate in each district. In times of difficulty 
and depression the demands made on it are heavy, but they are by no means light under 
nermal conditions. 


In all its activities, it is, of course, non-racial and non-sectarian. It takes no cog- 
nisance of colour. Its doors are open to all who are in need. 


Applications for assistance are made to the Child Welfare Societies. They are then 
submitted to the local Social Welfare Officer who in turn passes them to the Social Welfare 
Department, Pretoria. If approved, warrants are then issued to the Welfare Societies 
concerned, and assistance may be given over protracted periods. 


Money may be paid direct to mothers if they are capable of administering it; if not, 
it is administered by the Welfare Societies. Discretion is vested in the Societies from 
which the applications come. 


Mothers’ grants paid by the Department of Social Welfare during 1945 are full of 
significance. £34,679 WAS PAID TO INDIANS FROM Ist JANUARY TO 3lst 
DECEMBER. SIMILAR GRANTS TO EUROPEANS (INCLUDING COLOUREDS) 
OVER THAT PERIOD AMOUNTED TO £6,993, AND TO NATIVES £470. 


There are many wealthy Indians in Natal and it is mournful to reflect that, in the 
main, the needy members of their community are left to be cared for by the members of 
another race. Were it not for those who are not of their kin, and whose impulse to serve 
them arises from the pure instincts of humanity, it is hard to say what would become 
of those whose need is so great. 


These are facts which make little impression on the Indian consciousness, which is 


not affected by the needs of their own people, and which gives little evidence of apprecia- 
tion of what is done for them. 


It is a stigma on the Indian community that it is content to leave its needy members 
to be cared for by non-Indians, and that its poor would starve in many instances were it 
not for the disinterested benevolence of those whose humanitarianism is not only not 
appreciated but often belittled or denied. 


Issued under the joint auspices of the Durban City 
Council and the Durban Joint Wards Committee. 


E.P.& C.P.cCO. DURBAN 


The Indian in South Afriea 


Pamphlet No. 11 


SLAUGHTER HOUSE SERVICES FOR INDIANS 


In South Africa there is complete Religious Liberty. 


Every man, be he White, Black or Coloured, is free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, without let or hindrance from those who do not share 


his views. 


TEMPLES AND MOSQUES IN NATAL ARE ALL EXEMPTED FROM RATES. 
More than that, in matters of food and in other directions religious scruples, as far as 


may be, are respected. 


The Indian community of Durban has always received the greatest consideration 
with regard to its meat supplies and the special religious observances required by them 
when animals are killed for food. In the administration of the “CONTROLLED MEAT 
SCHEME?” the Indian community has been accorded a very generous quota of mutton 


so that their religious scruples may be respected. 


At the request of the Indian community special privileges were granted to them 


ensuring priority in meat supplies on account of their religious beliefs. 


The Municipal Slaughter Houses control the whole of the City’s meat supplies. 
The Indian community has always pressed for the complete segregation of stock when 
being dealt with at the Municipal Slaughter Houses. It is claimed that if a sheep is killed, 
dressed and inspected under the “‘same roof” as cattle, then the mutton carcase is “‘un- 
clean,’ having been dealt with in a manner which is contrary to their religious beliefs 


and scruples, and is opposed to what is laid down in ritual slaughter. 


TO REMOVE ALL CAUSES OF FRICTION, THEREFORE, A MODERN 
SHEEP SLAUGHTER HOUSE WAS ERECTED, IN A SEPARATE BUILDING, 
IN 1941 AT A COST OF SOME £35,000. 


COULD GREATER CONSIDERATION FOR THE RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES 
OF INDIANS BE LOOKED FOR IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES ? 


Issued under the joint auspices of the Durban City 
Council and the Durban Joint Wards Committee. 


E.P.& C.P.cCO. DURBAN 


DUPLICATE 
REF :17/ 501 UNION HOTEL, PRETORIA 
October 24th, 1946. 
MEMORANDUM FOR : 
The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA, -C.T. 
INDIAN QUESTION 
1. I am enclosing, with compliments, 
five copies of a series of documents entitled "The 
Indian in South Africa", which has been prepared under 
the auspices of the Durban City Council and the Durban 
Joint Wards Committee. I understand that a further 


series is in course of preparation and that these will 
deal with amenities, education, freedom of worship, 
etcetera, provided under the South African Constitution 
for Indian subjects, particularly those domiciled in 
the province of Natal. Copies of these will be for- 


warded to you so soon as received. 


\ 


(0. We Fuhrman) 
Official Secretary. 
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i | Dated Ist Nov. 1946 
| 2339 
DECYPHER FROM: | Recd, 2nd Nov. 1946. 


The Australian Delegation, 
United Nations Assembly, 
NEW YORK. 
Addressed Canberra UN610 Assembly 79 Immediate. 


Indians in South Africa, 


1. Reference to Assembly 40 and paragraph | Copies recep 
6 of Assembly 66 Simut® had lodged with the Secretariat i 
& statement which he proposed to make when report 
of general committee on agenda came before Assembly. 
Text will probably be used in later debates if 
required. The following is summary. 


26 Statement takes preliminary obJection | | uc 
(based upon Article 2 (7) of the Charter) to ord x 
- consideration by Assembly of Indian issues on merits [PE ee 
of the case, Smuts remarks only that Indian letter Nien. 
contains grave exaggerations and mis-statements of 
the fact, and that South Africa is confident of 
being able to satisfy the Assembly if required to 
do so that the situation of Indians in South Africa 
does not call for action by the United Nations. - 
Indeed that lot of Indians in South Africe is. — 
ix. oe then that of similar classes in India 
self. 


Se Smuts submits that matters raised 
by the Indian Government are purely domestic matters 
of essentially internal and local concern, 
involving the law and administration not only of the 
Union but also of provinces and even mmicipalities, 
as applied not té6 aliens but to Indians of whom at 
least «ighty per cent and probably many more are 
Union nationals. ° 


4, Smuts therefore urges that the 
real issue is whether the Assembly will assume 
jurisdiction to enquire into the matter in which 
a national or racial minority of foreign origin 
is affected by administration of purely internal 
and local matters by the State concerned. The 
way in which this issue is solved will have 
repercussions on the position in the organisation 
of all members great or small. Indian problem 
in South Africa has continually been exploited 
from India as a political weapon to further 
India's political aims. Foreign propaganda in 
alleged minority interests is one of the most potent 
weapons in armoury of international diplomacy. 

South Africa is not only country with an unfortunate 
minority diplomacy problem. To decide this issue 
in favour of Assembly's jurisdiction will imperil 
the whole future of the organisation. 


—_. - = a =e z + a a aS aT 
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5S. After emphasising the broad rule 
laid down by Article 2 (7) of the Charter, Smits 
states that three exceptions to it are generally 
recognised. <= 


(1) Application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII . 


(11) Extreme cases of large scale massacres or 
active persecution of national minorities 


(111) Treaty obligations. 


6. Enforcement measures under Chapter 
Vil Smts explains in deteil along lines of the 
Minister's San Francisco paper. 


7e Dealing with (111) Smmts disposes 
of what he terms "the so called Cape Town agreement" 
of 1927 by contending that it was in no sense 
intended to give rise to treaty obligations, but 
was understood to be a "gentleman's agreement", 
which merely form lated mtually acceptable policiss, 
to be carried out voluntarily in friendly co-operation 
towards the solution of a problem essentiallywithin 

: the domestic domain of the Union, but in which 
the Indian Government also claimed an interest. 


7 8. Smuts remarks that Indian Government 
does not even suggest that Indian situation in South 
Africa falls within second category of "extreme" 

cases. He rejects also suggestion that references 
in charter to human rights are sufficient to take 
Indian question out of Article 2 (7). His contention 
is that until the organisation has taken action 
under Article 55 to define the measure of protection 
to be accorded to human rights, the Charter imposes 
no specific obligations upon individual members. 

To entertain under prssent circumstances allegations 
of in*ringement of undefined. minority rights would 
be to. set a precedent which could be exploited on 
unforseenable future occasions. : iron 


9. Smuts repudiates Indian contention 
that a recommendation by Assembly would not be an 
"intervention" within the meaning of Article 2 (7), 
but does not déal with question whether even es 
discussion without recommendation would be "intervention". 


| 10. Srmts concludes by urging 

advisability of seeking advisory opinion from. the 
International Court on the suestion whether under 
Article 2('7) of Charter, the Assembly can proceed to 
consideration of Indian complaint. Article 65 or 
Statute of Court requires submission to the Court 
-of the extas) written statement of the quéstion 

for opinion together with relevant documents. South 
African Delegation thinks that a substantially agreed 
statement. of facts can be put forward but that under 
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Artioles 68 and 50 Court could itself direct an 
enquiry into any further facts requires. 


ll. British delegation will not take 
sides on merits of matter, and ix prepared to support 
the motion for reference to International Court as 
the only means in sight of avoiding discussion of 
merits in present Assembly. Prospects of support 
for this move however are not clear. 


12. It seems likely that the Assembly 
th present temper would, by a large majority, reject 
South African contention that Article 2(7) precludes 
Assembly from entertaining Indian complaint. The 
reaction against giving a wide scope to "domestic 
jurisdiction" seems fairly general. 


15. United States Delegation is we 
understand unduly embarrassed on the whole issue 
and may support move for advisory opinion as 
calculated to give time during which parties might 
be brought together. 


14, Canada is also embarrassed by 
the existence of Indian problem in British Columbia 
and is likely to abstain from speaking and voting. 


15. On merits South African Government 
strongly contends that 1946 legislation is fully 
consistent with Cape Town ,greement. In view of 
intense nationlist criticism of 1946 act we understand 
Smuts feels concessions pepe especially 
in view of the impending elections, In particular _ 
he would find it politically impossib ts to accept 
investigation by a United Nations Committee of enquiry. 


16. . The Indian Government has mere Ly 
asked that the position be considered by the Assembly 
and has not proposed any specific action. The Indian 
Delegation is’ aware that a South African Nationlist 
Government would deal more harshly than Smuts with 
Indian minority and therefore would probably not 
desire to press matters too far sat present. But they 
have nothing to lose by discussion in the Assembly 
and like Smuts, would not take the initiative 
towards direct negotiations. 


17. The only clear solution sesms 
tous direct negotiations between parties leading 
eventually to some concession. 


18. We understand our instructions 
are not to support contention that the Assembly 
is barred by Article 2(7) apo icctaneptiy Bhs: the aiiete a 
but would appreciate urgent guidance as to 
action on both motion for advisory opinion of. 
the Court and generally as to the intervention in 
discussion elther on domestic jurisdiction point 
or on merits. 
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| 19. In view of embarrassing British 
Commonwealth relationships which arise om either 
side we would propose, subject to Purther instructions, 
not to discuss the legal effect of the domestic 
jurisdiction clause unless Australian action 
at Sen Franciseo and in regard to Spain is directly 
drawn into debate and to abstain from voting on 
request for advisory opinion unless both parties 
Support it. If Assembly does decide te discuss 
merits we could perhaps express general sympathy 
with Indian concern in treatment of Indians in 
other countries (which we are informed is all 
that Indian Delegation really expects) and in 
view of complete divergence as to the facts 
disclosed by Indian letter on one hand and South 
African gtatements on the other express hope that 
parties would be willing to reopen direct discussions. 


20. It is likely that joint meetings 
of committees 1 and 6 may not be arranged at 
carly stage thus leaving time for possible direct 
negotiations. | 


Min \& Dept of E.A. 


4th November 1946. 


The Minister of State for 
&xternal 


Ref: 1/ Zig | 
DUPLICATE 15th October, 1946. 
PRETORIA DESPATCH Nos 18/46. The Union's Asiatic Policy. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that, at a Civie 
Reception tendered to the Acting Prise Minister of South Africa 
and held at Port Elizabeth on October 14th 1946, Mr. Hofmeyr 
in an address of thanks to the Civic authorities, made a special 
point of defending South Africa's Asiatic legislation ageinst 
misinterpretation oversea. He said that the impending discussions 
of the Indian legislation and South-West Africa by U.N.0. had, 
turned the spotlight of the world ~ a predominantly non-European 7 
world ~ on South Africa, | 
2. The Acting Prime Minister went on to say that, while 
people outside the Union éid not appreciate fully what South | 

| 


Africa did for her non-Zuropeans, it was, nevertheless, time to 
re-examine prejudices and traditional attitudes. 

30 Speaking on the composition of the Union's population, _ 
ur. Hofmeyr said that South Africa had a dominant European 
minority and a subordinate non-liuropean majority. The relations 
between these two populations were in the past a matter for 
ourselves alone, but in this shrinking world the position has 
changed considerably. The actions of any nation which touch 
on world issues are no longer of concern te that nation only. 
South Africa had its Asiatic problem, which was nothing more 
than a manifestation of the world-wide clash of colour. Just 
now the vast peninsula of India was coming into nationhood and 
was developing into one of the most important nations. 


Affairs d\ f 
SEE ie 


5 2e 
* She regarded South Africa's Asiatic legislation as a slight 
on her national honour. 


4e Concluding his remarks on Asiatic affairs within 
the Union, the Acting Prime Minister said :- 
9 and I believe that 


the world, which, let us not forget, is predominantly 
a non-European world". 


50 Mr. Hofmeyr next referred to the question of the 
incorporation of South-West Africa in the Union and, in 
passing, mentioned that General Smuts would attend the 
forthcoming General Assembly of the United Nations Organisation 
when this matter was discussed. He said that there was no 
doubt that the great majority of the people of South-West 
Africa, both European and non-European, desired incorporation 
with the Union since they realised that their only future 
lay in that direction. But here again, said the Acting Prine 
Minister, account had to be taken of world opinion about a 
white ninority dominating a non-European majority. Ur. 
Hofmeyr’s remarks were brought to a close by his expressing 
AE ee SS ES Se Cee eee 8 ee 
ineorporation of South-West Africa and of /Asiatie legislation 
constituted a tremendously important task for General Smuts. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sod) Geo. SG) Bowler 
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[a 1440, WHS 
AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSTONER Received 26th October, 1946. Me 
PRETORIA. | | ae 
63, 


Indian suestion. Re 


I heve had at my request an interview with the 
Administrator of Natal Province concerning the Indian question s#iny 
which affects that province more than any other in the Union of Re 
South Africa. The Administrator has held office over three year 1B 
and ig regarded es being very well informed and possessing souy 
judgement. He is strongly of the opinion that agitation over they 
Indien qhestion is being fomented by the Indian Leaders partic= wu 
ularly Pundit Nehru with an ulterior motive of ensuring that inwwy 
future Indéia will have in Fast Africa ang South Africa an open Wu 
door through which surplus .Indian population may enter. He NAVAN: 
recalls the advice said by him to have been given to England by! AN 
‘Theodore Roosevelt in 1910 on return from a shooting expedition: 
in Bastern Africa not to permit any more immigration of Indlanswy 
into Eastern Africa. He states that disregard of that advice hagwiy 
4e4 to the present serious position in Kenya where the Indians Sascha 
through great increase in population have become very aggressiv & 
He states further that the principal agitation on the Indian 
question is being organised by wealthy {ndien merchants many OT yup 
whom have entered South Africa illegally through Portuguese Fasteay 
Africa and elsewhere, | SWAN 


rns aso seo 


Min, & Dept. of External Affairs. (attn) 


28th October, 1946, 


WY 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA ~- SOUTH AFRICA. 
5D NEWSPAPER EXCERPT, 


From: e2TORIA Nnws", 


AONE ROR Came ee tenes eeeneees ete ee nee eee eeeeneeee: TTTee Leet ee TAT Te OTT OTe eee eRe TTT ES IASC TS TLLL ET LELTOLEL LSE OL LSS LTESSSTLEOESRERYELELEEEESERERELSEEE SSE SCOE LEDS TEREST EROS CRETE ER ETETE DELS EEDUN HESS EEE HEELS EEOREEESE HERES SHIRES TOE EE EE ORER SER EREESOEAHRNOR ES 


Pupliened et: Praetorian. 


ATS ee ee RT eL esha COR eA oe EFS LST TET SSO EE EL ESTE EERE TREE EEE ERHGEE EE HE OEEEERSEEEEELE ER ELE EPEOEEERE HD DEERE ETEY OE EEESISE ESTE ESE ETEEEIEES OREO Ow eee eee 


Date:..70h October, 1946. 


eR TeeEOeOOES FeERTERALOREEEEEENLEEES SO ELEEEOEEESESEDLGEEEEEEEEE EEE ERSERTREENS OELESTEEEEEEEOSE DEER ELAELE ESE ENER ADELTS ESE EEEOERE HEIL ROR EE HOE EE. 
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Union Hotel, 
9th October, 1946. 
PHETORIA DESPATCH No. 9/46 : U.S.A. stops Transfer of Indian 
Jute to South Africa. . 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that advice has been 
received in the Union of South Africa to the effect that the United 
States authorities recently took steps to stop the transhipment of 
Indian Jute through the United States of America to South Africa, 
in order, so it was stated, to prevent the possibility of misunder- 
standing between the Indian and United States Governments. 

2. It is understood that the Office of International 
Trade of the U.S.A. Department of Commerce recently licensed several 
re-exportations of Indian Jute from the United States to South Africa, 
thus nullifying, to some extent, the effect of the embargo which the 
Indian Government had placed on all shipments to South Africa as a 
protest against the Union's alleged discrimination against Indians. 

3e According to reports reaching South Africa, the stoppage 
of the re-exportation of Indian Jute from the United States of 
America to South Africa, was based on the possible danger to 
Indian/Americen friendship and was largely influenced by the fact 
that India is in a position to retaliate against the United States 
ef America by reducing or stopping jute shipments to the latter 
country. In passing, it is said that, in 1945, the United States of 
America purchased jute from India valued at 72,978,000 dollars. 

4. It is not known whether the Government of India exerted 
eS eS eee 
I have the honour to be, 


His Majesty's Minister of Sir 
State for External Affairs, Yor obedient servant, 


ACT 


ae 


if 
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Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you thet the South African 
Institute of Race Relations recently issued an appeal to public 
authorities in the Union, to carry out, without delay, a positive 
“uplift" poliey for South Africa's Indian population. 

2. After expressing its objection to the passing of the 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, the Institute 
says that the Act, “which in fact aims at protecting the Europeans 
by imposing restrictions on Indians", also imposes an obligation 
on Europeans to see that the vital requirements for the social and 
economic development of the Indian population are met. 

30 These requirements, which are stated by the Institute 
to have been seriously neglected, inelude free compulsory primary 
education for every Indian child, active assistance in finding new 
fields of employment for Indians, and better housing, health and 
social services, and assistance for Indian agriculturists. 

Ae The statement says that a recent investigation showed 
that about 40 per cent. of Indian children of school<going age were 
not at school. There are no ehronie-sick homes or convalescent 
homes, and the Indian death rate exeeeds the European by about 50 
per cent. There is Little or no active policy for dealing with food 
shortages among poor Indians, and Indian agriculture has been . 
completely neglected by the Government. 

5 There is substantial agreement about these measures, adds 

His peseaty*s Minister of State 


or External A aaal 


Mire 


x, statement, but they have not been attended to, because of 
the clamour raised on the more picturesque political issues, 

or because the driving foree required to translate them into 
action is missing. The Institute feels that it is most desirable 
that they should not be lost sight of in the midst of heated 
political controversies, and the "uplift programme" commands the 
support of all men of goodwill. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sod.) Geo. S. Knowles. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA - SOUTH AFRICA. 
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S.A. Indians Want 
Round-Table Talks 
Before UNO Meeting 


Appeal to Government 
of India 


BY OUR POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Executive of the South African Indian Congress has" 
| advised the Indian Government and Mr. Gandhi that it | 
considers it would be desirable to hold a round-table con- | 
ference in South Africa between representatives of the Indian | 
community and the Union Government to discuss the South 
African Indian question before the General Assembly of | 
the United Nations Organisation meets on October 23. 


The decision of the Executive 
to propose to the Indian Govern- 
ment that a round-table confer- 
ence should be held is opposed 
by left-wing members of the 
South African Indian Congress 
and also by the passive resistance 
council in Natal. 

The more moderate members 
of the Congress are anxious to 
improve the ‘existing relationships 
between the European and 
Indian communities in South 
Africa in. view of the postpone- 
ment of the General Assembly 
of UNO until October 23, and 
uncertainty as to when the South 
African Indian question will 
come before the General 
Assembly. 


It is understood that the 
matter may not be discussed 
before the second half of the 
_Assembly’s agenda is dealt with, 
and the majority of the S.A.LC. 
therefore favours a bold 
attempt, in the form of a 
round-table conference, to 
remedy the deteriorating re- 
lationships between South 
Africans and. Indians while 
there is yet time. ; 


Next Move Rests 
With India 


would not appear to indicate 
' any lessening of India’s present 

stiff attitude towards the South 

African-Indian problem. 


Pandit Nehru said that India 
would adopt a strong line in her 
policy towards South Africa and 
added that India’s case against 
South Africa was to him the most 
important item on the agenda of 
the forthcoming General Assembly 
of UNO. 


May Not Come 
Before UNO 


SREY TOSS SEE LS Were RS te ee 

If, however, the Indian Govern- 
ment were to accept the sugges- 
tion of the South African Indian 
Congress for a round-table con- 
ference to thrash out outstanding 
differences—a suggestion which 
was turned down on a previous 
occasion by the S.AI.C. itself~ 
it is possible that the Indian 
question would be removed from 
the UNO agenda. 

Whether or not India’s general 
foreign policy, as outlined by 
Pandit Nehru, will be modified. to- 
wards South Africa to meet the 
new circumstances arising out of 
the South African Indian Con- 
gress’s attitude is a matter 
which is being viewed with con- 
siderable interest in  well-in- 
formed political circles. 

Prolongation of the existing 
strained relationships between 
two communities in th Africa 
over an indefinite period would,| 
it is generally recognised, be 
most unsatisfactory, and the sug- 
gestion by the S.A.LC, to the 
Indian Government for a con-|. 
ference indicates the possibility 
that the problem may yet be dis- 
cussed by both parties to the dis- 
pute and an agreement reached 
instead of submitting it to the 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Vice-|‘“‘rough-and-tumble” of inter- 

President of the Interim Indian| national discussion at the General 

Government and Foreign| Assembly of DONO. cee. 
(DG) P560-9, Minister-Elect, two days ag 
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| Any further move rests entirely 
| with the Indian Government, and, 
Government’s feelings on the 
matter, the Union Government 
would not be in a position to 
take action unless it were 
approached by the Indian Govern- 
ment with the suggestion that 
a round-table conference be held. 


The declaration of India’s in- 
tended foreign policy made by 
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Recd, 28th September,1946 


Yow telegram No. 12 September 12th Indian question, 

I have now conferred informally with ..f.. 
Under-Secretary Interior who is South African expert on | Indian 
questions and will leave for U. N.O,. shortly. 

I understand the South African view is that the 
i aca agreement 1927 and Joint Statement 1932 are not and 


were never intended to be binding agreements creating rights | 
recognised by International law but were merely statements of 


policy on either side, 

gare South African first line of defence is however, 
that ‘the whole matter 1s one essentially within the domain and — 
jurisdiction of South Africa and so exeluded from consideration 
of United Nations by virtue of Article No. 2 (7%) of the 
Charter. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER, eri 
PRETORIA. 


18. ie ay 


Indian question ,. 


Your telegram 12 of 12th September, § Have 
contacted the Union Government Authorities but the 
official handling this matter is out of Pretoria Yor 
a few days. I shall see him on his return. 


Meanwhile, since my telegram 10, 8th September, 
the Indian probiem has been featured daily in the pressgy 
There has been a demand by Transvaal farmers for a. boycgy 
of Indian traders which has received the support of whe 
salers and manufacturers in both Durban and Capetown. 7 
Also, from Nairobi it is reported that the East African 
Indian National Congress is opposed to the proposed co 

; over immigration to that territory, | 


| oy A proposal was adopted by that Congress to estab 

| a fund to assist South African Indians and a resolutiog 
adopted to ask the Government of India to appoint a Hig 
Commissioner in East Africa. . | 
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The Indian question is very much on the surface 
the moment and feeling is bitter on both sides, 
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S.A.INDIA TRADE 
~ STOPPAGE NOT 
LIKELY TO LAST 


Would Clash With Rules 
of International Body 


BY OUR POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


: E stoppage of trade between India and South 
'™ Africa is unlikely to be permanent in view of the 
fact that such a situation will not be in keeping with 
the constitution of the International Trade Organisa- 
tion on which preliminary discussions will open in 


London on October 15. 
During this preliminary conference, when the 
agenda for the full conference to take place towards 
the end of next year will be drafted, South African - 
and Indian delegates will meet and probably discuss 
informally the implications of the present cessation 
of trade between the two countries, which is the 
result of political differences arising out of the 
Union’s Asiatic Land Tenure and _ Indian 
Representation Act. 
' It is, of course, possible that 
these differences may be re- 
moved before the conference 
takes place, in which case trade 
relations will be automatically 
renewed. If, however, the dead- 
lock continues,India will have to 
consider the implications, from 
the point of view of interna- 
tional trade, of her refusal to 
trade with the Union. 
It is unlikely that the proposed 
International Trade Organisation 
would countenance one of its 
member States refusing to trade 
with another member State, and if 
India were to persist in her pre- 
sent attitude in this respect it is 
possible that she would find it}. 
difficult to belong to the proposed) 
International Trade Organisation. | 
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oe AFRICA NAMED 
BE OPPOSED > 


NEHRU STATES NEW 
INDIAN FOREIGN 
“POLICY 


POSITION OF ASIATICS WILL 
BE FOUGHT OUT AT UNO | 


~. S.W.A. TRANSFER 10 BE 
~ - RESISTED 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Vice-President of the 
Indian Interim Government and Foreign Minister-Elect, 
has to-day outlined the intended foreign poliey of India. This 
is the first time India will havé an independent foreign policy, 
and it is to be based, says Nehru, on the principles of the United 
Nations’ Charter. | 
Nehru states that India wili.take up a strong line on her | 
noliey towards South Africa. | 
India’s case against South Africa was to him 
the most important item on the agenda of the 
forthcoming General Assembly of the United 
Nations, The treatment of Indians in South Africa 
was fundamentally a moral and human issue which 
the United Nations could not disregard. 
India would oppose on a point of principle the Union’s 
wish to absorb the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa, 
as it considered the annexation of mandated territory was 
wgainst the conception of mandates and trusteeships, and that 
sovereignty resided ultimately in the wishes and interests of the 
people of such territories, 
In the Indian Government's 
‘view the correct course would 
be for South-West Africa to be 
placed under the trusteeship of 
the ‘ed Nations and_ its 
future later decided by the 


General Assembly. . 


| Other points from Nehru’s 
statement on Foreign policy, 
quoted by Reuter at New Delhi, 
include the establishment of an 
Indian foreign service with 
diplomatic posts in. foreign 
countries as well as in the British 
Commonwe te ee Hs - =f 
A goodwill mission would be/| 
sent to the Middle East, and 
contacts would be established 
with countries of Western and 
Eastern Europe. = 
_ The closest interest would be 
taken by the Indian Government 
(DG) P56Cin events in Palestine, Persia, 
Indonesia, China, Siam and Indo- 
China, as well as in the foreign 
ope in India itself, 
‘Towards _the — United i 
Nations Organisation, India’s * 
attitude would be one of 
wholehearted co-operation 
_ and adherence to the letter 
-and spirit of the Charter 
governing it. 
' “Indian delegates will make it 
clear that India stands for the 
independence of all colonial ana 
dependent peoples and their full 
right to self determiation,”’ 
“TRUSTEESHIP | 
Referring to the new inter- 
national trusteeship system, Mr. 
Nehru said: “The Indian dele- 
gation will stress the point that 
sovereignty everywhere is vested 
in the people of a country. If 
for any reason immediate inde- 
pendence is not feasible, then 
India will not object to the ter- 
ritory being placed under United 
Nations trusteeship for a limited 
period. 
The attitude of the delegation 
will be that all Asiatics 


progress.” 
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India On 
The Offensive 
In Africa 


"(HE ridiculous report, pub- 

lished by the “ Hindustan 
Times,” that the Union is 
massing troops on the South 
West African border so that 
it can stage a coup d’etat if 
UNO rejects South Africa’s 
demand for the incorporation 
of the territory is just one shot 
in the vitriolic paper war that 
India and Indians are conduct- 
ing against Smuts and the 
Union Government. 


No Troops to Mass 


The South West canard was con< 
cocted by the Cape Town corres- 
pondent of the paper—an Indian 
journalist here-on a temporary 
visit, Someone must have been 
pulling his leg. South Africa does 
not need to “mass troops and 
aeroplanes” to take over the 
mandated territory. And, in fact, 
South Africa, in this period be- 
tween the demobilization of war 
volunteers and the reorganisation 
of the A.C.F. has no troops to 
send anywhere. The Government. 
has still to keep the National 
Volunteer Brigade in being be- 
cause it necessarily takes some 
time to , fill the ranks of the 
A.C.F. regiments. 

If India has no stronger evi- 
dence of the Union’s ulterior 
designs than the South West 
coup d’état UNO will not be im- 
pressed. 

Apart from threats from India, 
it is interesting to see how the 
Indians in Kenya have taken the 
offensive against the Union and 
the British Government. 


Kenya Indians Aggressive 


There are roughly 75,000 Indians 
in Kenya and about 30,000 Euro- 
peans. Penetration there has 
been complete, Indians are repre- 
sented in the legislative council 
and local government. . They 
dominate retail trade, provide 
most of the clerks in commerce, 
and have a monopoly of skilled 
trades. There is no segregation. 

Kenya Indians are not satisfied, 
They want more say in the 
Government and Indian immigra- 
tion to the East African territories, 

The East African Indian Con- 
gress want the immigration re< 
strictions withdrawn and are 
threatening satyagraha if their 
demand is not met. The Indian 
Government is supporting this 
campaign. It has sent an official 
to Kenya, headed by 

: @ former 
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Annoyed With Britain 


Kenya Indians are annoyed with 
Mr. Creech Jones because they 
did not get much change out of 
the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, who quite rightly took 
the line that Britain, in accord- 
ance with the principle of trustee- 
ship, had to study the native first. 
Unrestricted immigration would 
certainly not be in the interest of 
the native. 

The Indian Press in Kenya is 
in full cry against the Union's 
“ghetto” policy, and local Indians 
are being urged to support the 
Natal Indians financially. 

A significant trend is that 
some of the younger Indian 
leaders are trying to form an 
alliance with the natives. The 
same trend towards a non- 
European front against the 
Government has been tentatively, 
tried here. 


'|Kenya the Spearhead 


South Africa should carefully 
study developments in East Africa, 
The eastern seaboard is the spear- 
head of Indian penetration on the 
continent and when Indian politi- 
cians are in complete charge in 
Delhi they will undoubtedly, 
attempt to exploit East Africa as @ 
colony of the Indian Empire. 

Meanwhile the Government of 
India and the Indian Congress in, 
this country are making great 
preparations for the indictment of 
South Africa before UNO. 

If UNO’s meeting is to be post- 
‘poned until October it will be 
awkward for General Smuts, who 
was hoping to attend both the 
Peace Conference in Paris and the 
UNO General Assembly in America 
without too long an absenc: from 
this country. Of all the Dominions, 
South Africa is putting up the 
most constructive suggestions in 
Paris, but it all takes time and 
General Smuts, who might echo 
Cecil Rhodes’ plaint—‘“so little 
done, so much to do”’—must be 
getting impatient. 


Boycott Boomerang 

So far South Africa has only 
felt India’s- animosity in ‘such 
trivial things as the ban on visits 
from Union nationals — which 
nevertheless does not interfere 
with a semi-state visit from Mrs. 
Ballinger, M.P. and Mr. Ballinger— 
and the trade boycott. 

Quite a few Indian merchants 
in Natal are not so enthusiastic 
about the trade boycott these days. 
They find it is limiting their 
profits. If they have their way 
the Indian merchants will conduct 
their political campaign against 
the Union without such a profit- 
less sanction as a trade boycott, 
particularly as Indian traders in 
the Platteland are learning that 
one boycott breeds nother. 
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COUNTRY INDIANS] 
ACCUSED OF 
BLACK MARKETING 
Farmers Demand Bigger 


Quotas of Scarce Goods 
fer European Traders 


: 
LLEGATIONS of black marketeering by Indians on the | 
platteland, and demands that the quota of articles in 
short supply, such as soap, tea, and sugar, allocated to 
European traders should be increased at the expense of 
Indian traders, were made in a proposal at the congress of | 
the Transvaal Agricultural Union in Pretoria yesterday. 


As almost every delegate wanted Sahl GL ed Gl eA phy 
to speak, the acting president, Mr./ring its control to the Meat 
S. J. Lombard, ruled that only ee ona aA serge Hy 

es who were against|SCheme more Hexible, a 
pela would be aiiowed to| Wding cold storage facilities in 


} ; producing aréas.” ’ 
” eee ROE ERE Cre eee Mr. S. J. Lombard was elected 


“ine? resident of the union and Mr. 
During the discussion, dele-|& 7 Labuschagne, Mr. R. F. Cam-| 
gates stated that the farmers’) phor, and Mr. M. C. Eloff, vice- 
associations throughout the|prosidents. Mr. S. R. de Villiers’ 
Transvaal had resolved to boy-|was elected the union’s represen- 
cott Indian traders, since India|jative on the South African 


with South Africa. But the boy- 


cott could not be carried out ———————— 
because European traders on the 
_platteland did not have suffi- 

cient supplies to meet the 

demand, and Europeans were 

compelled to patronise Indian 

traders. 


One delegate declared that in 
some towns black marketeering by 
Indians was carried out openly. 


VAN ECK REPLIES 


The Director of Food Supplies 
and Distribution, Dr. H. J. van Eck, 
said that he had no power to dis- 
criminate on racial grounds. 

Reviewing his rationing scheme, 
he said that criginally it had been 
intended to ration only the nin= 
principal areas. Subsequently, 
however, it appeared that to intro- 
duge rationing in the nine princi- 
pal areas and leave the platteland 
free would present great difficul- 
ties. in } 

_ It had therefore been decided 

to introduce a system of regis- 

tration on the platteland, and it 
was his intention to carry out 
that scheme. 


The public on the platteland| 
woul dregister with dealers of their 
choice, and on that basis articles 
in short supply would be allocated. 
The public had an undisputable 
right to deal with whoever they 
wished. Once the _ registration 
system on tthe platteland had been 
‘put into effect, he would be able 
to ye the existing quota and, 
toa great exte : ene 
the ¢ 
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cated to European traders rather 
than Indians; that the law for the 
issue of invoices_ a EN 
should be applied more strictly; 
and that the Food Controller 
should be requested to extend the 
rationing by coupon system to the 
rural areas. 
Another resolution said that 
no grain or other produce sold in 
bags should be delivered to 
Indians, and that the issue of 
grain licences or agencies should 
be granted only to European 
traders in European areas. 
A resolution for a revision of the 
meat scheme was also adopted. The 
resolution said: “Congress asks 
the South African Agricultural 
Union to institute an inquiry and, 
if necessary, to arrange negotia- 
tions with the Minister of. Agri- 
culture to effect an improvement | 
in the meat scheme by transfer- 
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TOP SECRET 


Sir, 

le I have the honour to refer to your 
telegram No. 1 of A t 26th 1946 

to, No. 10 of Sep 


<r ae ef wht on hee epee 
copy e 

Government for the guidance of the South 
nore Ploy the forthcoming meeting of the UNITED NATI 


It is not without interes 
(REUTER 


36 
in a telegraphed 
reproduced in 


| that the Acting ne 
who is also Acting Minister of | 

Affairs, . Mr. Nehru, the Congress 
in the following terms : 


“My colleagues and I join in tendering 
warm congratulations on the eetablisheent | 

“of the Setecin Government in India under 

Its gn, fhe toad marks an 


I have not 


4. t established ted etttetentay 
close relations with Union s 


cialis to 
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PRETORIA DESPATCH NO. 2 CONTINUED: 


message was, in fact, sent, but it wes repeated in other 
local apt ie and its authenticity has not been denied 
by the authorities here. | 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant 


(G.S. Knowles) 
High Commissioner for Australia. 


His Majesty's Minister of 
State for External Affairs, 


Caen LUSTRALIA. 
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From observation of the habits of many white people 
in this country I can readily see how things could develop in South 
Africa. Here, in India, the relatively small European population 
has, in most places, taken the pick of everything, but there is 
sti 11 plenty left for the Indians. In South Africa there are many 
more Europeans and not so much to go ground. There are many 
other factors too, of course. 


I know only too well the Indian knack of antagonising 
many people and I am prepared to believe that the Indian in South 
Africa represents a poorer type than the sort of Indian I meet in 
Delhi, and have met elsewhere. From my own experience at my hotel - 
now threeequarters occupied by Indians - I know the Indian habit of 
deteriorating everything with which he comes in contact. He leaves 
behind him in his hotel room a trail of grease on chairs and on the 
floor, marks of pan (red juice) expectoration on the walls and a 
general air of slovenliness. Slightly to strain the phrase, one might 
say - "Nihil tetegit quod non devastavit." 


I can quite see these conditions operating in South 
Africa but I feel there would probably have been many easier and 
better ways around the difficulty. When legislation becomes rooted 
firmly in racialism things have come to a pretty sorry pass. 


South Africans must, in their relations to Indians, 
be overbearing and domineering. Indians in this country are convinced 
that there is hardly one decent South African. On a couple of occasions 
I have brought Indians into contact with South Africans whom I know 
without disclosing their origin. Later on, when I have made my 
confession, the Indian argument has always been = "But he (or she) 
can't be a South African; they were much too nice for that." 


Yours sincerely, 


(C. T. Moodie) 


Heydon, Esdqey 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA 
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Understand that a conference will meet in London 
October lst, to discuss problems vital to the tourist 
industry. It was brought to my notice a few days ago 
that an Australian born commercial man, now domiciled in 
South Africa and a holder of a South African passport 
desirous of pecenggeen to Australia on a business mission 
by air, has been refused air booking because the Govern~ 
ment of India has withdrawn permission to South African 
nationals. or holders of South African passports to #9 
at Indian air ports or cross Indien territory by air. I 
have been wmnable to verify whether India has, in fact, 
introduced this restriction but you may be possibly able 
to obtain confirmation or otherwise from Delhi. If such 
travel is debarred it appears as a restriction on free 
economic intercourse between South Africa and Australia 
and would certainly affect the tourist industry x 
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- The Australian Legation, 
lesen  WASHINGTO 


. XM0036/V. 
Dated: 18th September, 1946. 
2000 


Reed.: 19th September, 1946. 
Y 71208. For Evatt from Makin. 
My 1272, 


4 ON eee now learn that Field Marshal. Smuts has altered his 
plans and will not be arriving in Washington until just before 
the General Assembly mesting fixed for 25rd October. 


e Plee The Washington Post today carries &n article to the 
effect that the Assembly will first have to confine itself to 
organizational and budgetary questions owing to the Yaris 
Conference not finishing in time for the leading delegates to 
come to the United States of America by 25rd October. The Post 
puts forward the possibility of the Assembly meeting tn | 
two sessions ~ the first one on 25rd October to approve ouagets 
for the United Nations Organization and its agencles, the second 
(which would meet tn January and be attended by "First-string" 


~ 


delegates) to discuss political questions. 
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Fatback of franchise and Parliamentary representation... 


South Africa the per capita attendance of Indians at. 
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As Oy SECRET : 
Your telegram No.1 August 26th. 


At the forthcoming Assembly the South African 


delegation intends to eombat strongly any.attempt by the 


Assembly to Aiscues the Indian question. Their case will 
rest primarily and almost entirely on Article 2 (7) in 
the drafting of which I was informed Doctor Evatt and 


 PSPSGBm ee hekePSF godhaparated cigsely. «They intend . 


their contention that the matter is one of purely domestic 
concern, They will also endeavour to substantiate their case 
tor segregation of Indians in reserves and for. their 
being denied certain trading facilities. 


The South Afriean Government intends to show that, 
except for the disabilities mentioned, Indians are afforded 
ail other rights of citizenship, for example, culturally, 
educationally etce., and that they have been afforded 


ucationally they will point out that .in the Union of' 


South African Universities is one in 800, whereas in 
India it is one in 3,000. | 


It is said that Indian ineursion into hur pean 
Industrial and commercial spheres results in wage and \ 
price cutting and general lowering of commercial morality, 
and of consequential standard of living. Also it is 
Said that, few Indians domiciled in the Union of South 

Africa have ever seen India, they do not speak the 
languages of that country, and to all intents and purposes, 
have become end are subject to such: domestic Legislation 
as the Union of South jAfrica may from time to time introduce 
for the good government of the country, Opportunities 
have been given ,.to Indiens for repatriation to India but 
have not been availed of. While in Durban - recently, 

I made discreet enquiries from a number of public men 
I met, as to’ the feeling of the white population concerning 
the Indian question, and found ‘that it was intense, — 
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SECRET. — 


CABLEGRAM. 


NVP :MD 1.21995. 
DECODE FROM: Dated: 5th September 
| AUBTRALTAN HIGH COMMISSION, | Rec'd: 6th Septembe 


547 » 


My memorandum 36 dated 8 
-cesau- Sous African dispute, it has been prides re 
one hat Mrs, Pandit Sister of nehru will present the 
an case to the United Nations Assembly, She leaves 
for Washincton 12th September, | 
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CABLEGRAM. 


PUG ?SW , 0.16670 
Sent 26th August, 194 5 


DECYPHER TO: 


THE AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER, 
RIA. 


i. 
SECRET. 


In view of forthcoming meeting of United Nations \ 
Assembly on 23rd Septenber, grateful early interim : 
reports on Indian question and South West Africa.  ¢ 
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PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


exe = CABLEGRAM? «>. 
DECYPHER PROM: Dated 3rd Sepienber, 49,6. 
12530 
sabia. x omer COMMISSIONER, Received hth September, 1946. 


Addressed to Canberra No. 316. Repeated 
High Commissioner's office London No. 25, Fellowing for 
Heyes from Whesler. | 


Your li7h4y of 20th Angust. I.L.0. 
Migration Committee. | 


| : Resolutions were adopted on each agenda 
Lteme Will+airmail further comments and scopy of final 
report when received from Montreal. Meanwhile I think | 
you. should know that the question of racial_diacrimination 
item 3 gave rise to frank discussion and india singled 
ont the Australian policy for spirited sttack. I 
replied in terms of your 4744 and concluded with th 
following:~— | | 


: . ean be ot ia Lah 4 : 
: VODIES PEGE vec 
t 


. "Australie has no immigration statutes |<... | 
which specifically discriminate egainst any particular Bis i) 
countries, her general policy being based on social, 4 


economic and cultural grounds and not on any assumption) ” 

of racial superiority. The dictation test referred %o ie a 

by India is not used exclusivaly against non-European pA 

races, end for the purpose of preventing admission into! iu.-~ 

Australia is very seldgu used, for control of entry i py g ee ae 
wa 


is exercised by tha passport requirements and in the 
case of non-British subjects by the lending pernit 
system. The sole object of discrimination in any way 
is merely to safeguard the interests of our own ees | 
citizens which should be the paremount duty of every 

Government to its people. All that we try to do is 
to insure as far as possible that persons admitted to 
Australia Will readily assimilate into the national 
Life of our country." — | 


But believe our position not fully 
understood by India and Latin Americen countriss. 


Final resolution on item 3 affirms that 
non discrimination is one of the fundamental conditions 
of progressive and orderly migration movements and 
continues " having had its attention called to certain 
practices in connection with Migration which being 
based upon racial discrimination are to be condemned, 
believing that these practices arise from difficultiss | pee 
‘which can be more @Gasily overcome if a broader and 
Longer view is taken of the problem, etc." 


Original Greft of resolution was couched 
in much etronger lenguage, but by discreet lobbying I 
was able to have it modified to final form. In the 
light of your 474) there 4s a loophole for Australia 
in the words " being based on racial discrimination" 
for we do not admit such discrimination, but the strong 
ianguage and terms of the resolution were clearly the. 2 
result of the Inédlimattack,s 


At the meeting commencing i 16th September 
the Governing body is to be asked to refer resolutions 


PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


&” ~~ CABLEGRAM.'~” 


and record of speeches to the Economic end Sozisi 
Council With a visw to the question of reciel 
dsicrimination being considered by the Commission on 


humen rights. Wynss hes been made awere of your . 
general views. Of «il countries repragented Suntrelia 
Was the only one with e clear cut nostvar imi zration 
policy. : 

MIN. & DEPT. IMMIGRATION (re 46/5/863) 

MIN, & DEFT. EXTERNAL APFAIRS. 

ith September, 19116. 


UNIFORM LAWS MOVE 
FOR ALIENS 


Federal Policy 
For Migration 


CANBERRA. — Adoption of uniform laws to 
cover the treatment of aliens in Australia will 
be urged upon the States at the Premiers’ 
Conference next week. 


. The Commonwealth Government wants this as an aid to 
its immigration policy. . 


t- a 
| Variation in the laws of the six \ 
States have made it difficult for 
Australian immigration officers 
‘|oversea to answer inquiries from 
prospective migrants about condi- 
tions in Australia. 

Some States allow the purchase 
of land by aliens; others forbid 
it. Some States place restrictions 
on the employment of aliens. 

Reports received by the Immi- 
gration Department indicate that 
these variations are causing an 
unfavorable reaction among 
Americans and Europeans who are 
considering migrating to Australia 


Commonwealth legal authori- 
ties have tried to make an 
analysis of the various codes in 
operation, but admit that it is 
a difficult task. 


» PREMIERS URGED 


The question is complicated by 
various resolutions passed _ by 
municipal and semi-governmental 
authorities intended to restrict the 
employment of aliens. 


Australia’s attitude to aliens will 
become an urgent question when 
immigration begins, probably early 
next year, although foreigners may 
not be admitted for some time, 


It is not expected that the Com- 
:|monwealth will seek power to legis- 
llate on the aliens question beyond 

that of dealing with naturalisa- 
‘| tion, which it holds at present, but 
'|Premiers will be asked to agree on 

a standard code to _ operate 
‘|{throughout Australia. 
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14th August, 1946. 


MEMORANDUM for t= 
The Secretary, 


Prime Minister's Department, 
CANBERRA. 


I am enclosing herewith copy of a commumication addressed to 
the High Commissioner by the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africae 

A copy of the commmication has been sent by-me to the External 
Affairs Officer in Londone 


(SGD. ) NORMAN R.MIGHELL. 


Deputy High Commissioner. 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairse 


Referrede 


_— { Qw 

PE a mes 
Secretarye 
Prime Minister's Department. 


COPY WB:MM PeMeFile NoeBSed26/1/5- 


South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, 
LONDON «WeCoce 


12th August, 1946. 


P. 8.17/83. 
PeSe8/7e0 


My dear High Commissioner, 


You may wish to inform your Government that the South African 
Minister in Washington has been instructed to make the following communication 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nationse 


"In regard to the question of the treatment of Indians in 
the Union of South Africa, raised in the letter dated the 22nd 
June 1946, addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
by Sir A.Ramaswami Mudalier on behalf of the Government of India, 
the Union Government will at the second part of the first session 
of the General Assembly object to the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly on the ground that the matter in issue, being essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the Union of South Africa, is in 
terms of paragraph (7) of Article 2 of the Charter, excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the General Assembly and not a matter which the Union 
of South Africa is required to submit to settlement wmder the Chartere 
The Union Government would further wish to invite attention to the 
fact that the detailed factual memorandum in the letter referred to above 
has not yet been brought to its notice. Should it become necessary for 
the Union Government to answer any allesations made in that memorandun, 
it may be seriously prejudiced by this delay. 


The Union Government requests that the question of the desirability ; 
of the territorial integration in and the annexation to the Union of South | 
Africa of the Mandated Territory of Youth West Africa be included in the 
agenda for the second part of the first session of the General Assembly. . 

In this connection the Union Government would invite attention tothe 
statement made on the 18th January 1946, at the first session of the 
General Assembly by its delegate Mr.Heaton Nicholls". 


Yours sincerely, 


(SGD. ) GeHEATON NICHOLLS. 


The RteHoneJdeAeBeasley, . 
High Commissioner for Australia, 
Australia House, 
Strands WeCe25 
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THIS DOCUMENT Is TY OF HIS MAgESTS 
GOVERNMENT TH TH A ti 


OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSION® 

| ‘COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALTA | 

IN INDIA, 

Desvatch Delhi No.36/46 | ' 
| . 6th August, 1946, 


Sir, 


| Gespatch Delhi No. 28 dated 29th Hay, 1946, 
reviewed relations between India and South Africa ané 
endeavoured to explain the significance of the disonte 
for Austraiita. Since then the Department of Commonwealth 
Relations has kent us posted in developments and on 3rd ! 
August, 1946, the gist of an address on the subject b 
Sir Raghunath Paranjpye, High Commissioner for India An 
Australia, was proadesst by All-India Radio. No. doubt 
this has already come to your notice but for ready | 
reference I attach a summary of the address issued by the 
Government af India. Now that the time is approaching 
when the Indian case will - if aeccented --.come up before 
the United Nations Assembly in September it will be 
aporopriate if I make some further comments, | 


The Asiatic Land Tenure and indian Representation 
Act was signed by the Governor-General of “outh Africa on 
3rd June 1946, and thereupon became law. On 11th June 
the Government of India announced that the Indian High 
Commissioner to “outh Africa, Mr, R.M.Deshmukh, had 
been recalled as a further measure of protest against 
the anti-Indian legislation. At the end of June the 
period of three months’notice required for terminating 
the Indlan-South African Trade Agreement exnired, and 
on the 16th July the Government of India announced that it 
had decided to proceed with further economic measures 
egainst the Union of South Africa, Two notifications were 
issued and published in the official Gazette prohibiting 
under section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, e11 exnorts 
from India to South Africa and all imports from South 
Africa into India, and laying down a procedure designed 
to prevent South Africa from obtaining supplies fron 
India by indirect means through neighbouring countries. 
Discretion is vested inthe Chief Customs Officer at 
ports of exit from India to decide whether any goods 
although destined for a cort or place outside the Union 
are intended to be taken into the Union. A subsequent 
notification covered the case of gocds moved by air. 


iain 


These developments have beenaccompanied by 
action of the part of the Indians in South Africa, ~ 
Shortly after the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Renresentation. 
Bill became law, a passive resistance movement started, which 
in a number of cases led to drastic counter measures on the 
part of the .outh African authorities. The movement 
mainly took the form of large numbers of Indians in the 
more populous Indian areas congregating together, obstructing 
the roads, holding meetings or refusing to work. Tt will 
be appreciated that in a city like Durban where there are 
110,000 Indians to 129,000 Europeans (estimated in 1945) 
any attempt yo disturb civic iife by the Indians can | 
cause serious Gislocation. On several occasions some 


/dozens 


- dozens of arrests of Indian demonstraters took place, culminating 
“dn the arrest of Mr, Sorabii Rustomji, who had. been eader , 
“of the South African-Indian delegation which visited India 

“ gome weeks previously. On 20th july, reports appeared in the 

. Tidian press of a speech by Mr. Ashwin CGhowdree, a member in 
- “ of the South African=Indien Congress, on, the eve of. his 

‘departure for the tinitied States, to tne effect that "from: + 
tomorrow 6 campaign ta violate the anti-Asiatic laws in South 
 Afrtes will be waged by_the Tndian community and daily increased. 

in intensity until’ the Indian case agsinst the South African ~ _ 

evernment comes. up before the United Nations GeneralAssembly | 
n. September"... Mr. Chowdree proposed that Indians should, 
in -G@efianee of the recent Union legislation, oecupy houses — : 
owned .by them. in estimating. that the passive resistance ae : 
 gampaien was costing £3,000 sterling per week he added that. a: 

' there. was “no. shortage af Finance for the cause. . There. have 

- been further. stories that Mr. Gandhi may go to South Africa 
again to-lead a movement to be joined by zealous satyagrahis . 

to be unlikely at present, 


but I would imegine this 
- -Tpe Union Government stands on the. attitude which 
 $thas already taken up and is apparently prepared to go ta. 
_ considerable Lengths in enforcing the law. here is little | 
~ [ikelihood of anything indice the Union affecting a change. 
short of a wholesale uprising by the Indiens, which can be 


discounted, | | | 
| - Phe aspect with whieh we-are most immediately ty 
concerned is, of course, India’s appeal to the United Nations 
Organisation. _ Some weeks ago the Governnent of India’ sent 
a cable tothe SeeretaryeGeneral outlining the Indian case Eo 
against South Africa and requesting that the matter be brought — 
before the Assembly. Meanwhile the Commonwealth Relations» 
Department is preparing a detailed case for presentation. 
Jt ig presumably for the Asserbly itself to decide whether to 
‘take up the Indian appeal or not but officials concerned.in  . 
the Department are satisified that there ds ample justification 
to entertain the appesl.under sections 10 and 1% of the United 
ag to the composition of the: indian delegation. ‘Unofficially 
iT understand that “ir Remeawami Mudeliar will most likely be — 
“ entrusted with the task.of Leading ths dglegation, unless there 
is, in the meantime, a change 4n the Cezitral Governmente — 
_ Another Leading member.of the delegation witli no. doubt be. 
- Sir G9, Bajpad Agent-General for. India in Vashington. 
it ol ‘My Official Secretary Ha’ had -several discussions © - 
“with the Secretéry and other: officials of the Commonwealth = - 
Relations Department from which he has gathered that India is. 
_ Yooking to Australia especially and to the Dominions for 
Support of her case, © The Seeratary of the Department said to hin 
“om one occasion = “Dr. Evatt. will speak in our‘favour, I think’ - 
This expectation hag as. a basis the: leading -part which Australia’ 
has taken at international conferences, especially at San — 
- . Franeiseo, in eurtatling the assumptien of autocratic powers. by 
the Big Three er Big Four, *,. The ¢omsid@erablerreputation which — 
_ Australia ‘has gained in India es sookesmen of the Middle and 
Smaller ‘countries carries with it responsibilities. as well -as 


- se 


advantages. 
Minis 


ode 
| | his expectation of Australian ‘support does not 
necessarily require ané outright vote by Australia - or by 
any other Yominion for that matter ~ in, the Assembly. 
It is rather hoped that the Australian overnment will 
pring influence to bear on the South African Governsent,  . 
The argument runs - "There is much talk of family relationship 
inside the British Commonwealth. Family relationship implies 
the right of frank criticism. Let members of the British 
_Commonvealth, then, »° reason. with this recalcitrant 
meriber if they consider that India has legitimate cause for 
complaint. .,his is the test which we Indians will apply 
to the worth of the British Commonwealth and of its value 
to us if we stay init. This argument, arising out of the 
British Commonwealth concept, is reinforced in such ; 
Gevernment of India circles as think at all about international 
affairs by the feeling that the future destinies of Australla 
and Indterare linked in the matter of defence and that it might be 
far more important for the Australian Government to adopt a . 
good. neighbour policy with India than Youth Africs, if it 
ultimately came to a choice. As an example of the supere= 
sensitiveness and warped mode of though of Indians, the 
opinion has also been expressed to Mr. Moodie that the decision 
of the South African Government to exchange High Comnissioners 
with Australia is part of a plan to undermine the Indian case 
in the eyes of the Australian Government and people. 
in this exaggerated view, the South »pfrican Government would 
send to “ustrelia a high commissioner who would carry om a 
campaign against the Indien cause and this would lead to 
recriminations with the Indin’ High Commissioner in Australia. 


In this context I attach an extract from the 
“Record of Proceedings of the Imperial Conference of 1923 
‘in relation to the Position of indians in other parts of the 
@moire". Full reports of the proceedings of the ‘Conference 
are contained in Command Papers 4987 and 1988, 
As will be seen from the attached oxtract, the 
‘guestion in issue was not one of migration ~ Sir Tej Badadur 
Sanru as Indian spokesman specifically exeluded this topie = 
but the treatment of Indians inside countries of the British 
Commonwealth, Ali other Dominion Prime Ministers sought to 
show - with some degrse of gsuecess = that fair srantment was 
accoréed to Indians inside their countries... South Africa, 
represented’ by General Smuts, slone stood out, 
wenee of 1921 had passed 4 
resolution that in the interests tof the solidarity of the 
British Comnaonwealth 4% is desirable that the richts of such 
Indians. to eitizenshin should be recognised,” 8% the same 
time seceoting the principle that teach community of the 
British Commonweslth should enjoy somplete control of. the 
- gomposition of its won population by means of restriction 
“end immigration, (Command Paver 1464 - PS.) 
From this resolution South Africa had dissented, At the 
1923 Conference General Smuts axpressed his regret that the 
1921 resolution hac been passed. As he put the matter, the 
4ssue went far deener than one of mere conflict of national 
rights. Tt was the ease af "Aa small community finding itself . 
in danger of being overwhelmed by 4 much older and more powerful 
tition from people 
ints from oure 
South Africa 


The Imperial Yonte 


civilisation; and it is the economic compe™: 
who have aetlesty different standards and viewpo 
Selved.cscover Whites would be swamoed ali over 


DF eo 0000 


. ee 


by the blacks, and the whole Satis: for which we have striven 
for 200 years or. more now would-be given up, So far as . 
South Africa is concerned, therefore;” ‘£8 -is. 2. question of. 
impossibility. Sir Tej and. His colleagues. say, ‘quite - 

pightly, that for India 4t is a. question of dignity. * For white 
South Africa it is a question not of dignity, but o question 
of existence, and no “overnment could for a moment either ~~. 
tamper with this position or do re to : meot the Indian — 


point of view", 


General Smuts also took tha: noint. that British 


¢@itizenship did not imply automatic franchise rights, - Ho 

_ Member of one Domioion could, as a matter of fight, clain  -- 

. the franchise in another Domioion. *he status of a British. 
subject implied equality in the Kes) of -the ot but not 


political. equality. ane: 


| Following this Sir Pej cathe: aoved: a. : ieee that 
. committees be appointed by the British Domionions and Colonies 
to.confer witha Committee that the Government of India 
would send from India te explore how best and how soonest: 
the orinciple of .equslity tmplicit in the’ 1921 reolution | 
‘might be implemented. sir Tej finally agreed not to press. 
"his motion formally in view of the good reception his view 
had been accorded by all the vide a eee the Houth 


African. Prime Minister. . 


‘3 The issues raised = the 1921 and 4923 conferences - | 

| still remain, The only difference.is that the position in 

. South Africa has become exacerbated. withthe ineréase in numbers 
and wealth of the Indian community and ineréase im resentment — 
end fear on: the part of the white nipieins Metal ict 


*he matter hist be considered aeekiat this 
ba dheeeisann of history and India's expectation that mambers of 
the British Commonwealth will assist her or at least fender . 

moral. support. he: ‘present . position thererore iste ee 


(1) the “overnment of India: will press on with the preparation 
of Lis case, - | | Peal 


'(2) Every endeavour will. be mede bythe Government ‘of Indda. . 
ventilate the matber when the United Nations Agsombly meets on . 


. 23rd eg See or whatever later date is eh ee RERSES - | 
ons aE hee C | 

@) The South African “overmment will be. adamant waa tever 

' eritiecism is voiced. in the Ass@mbly. 2 Ae a | 


| (4) An excellent forum wit Re afforded for all “pies See 
which are critical of the British Commonwealth. Ne 


(5): Public intervention on behelf of the Government of. — . 
India by any other member of the British Commonwealth 
Fill antagonise. the Pouth African. Government ces aeal Recibiads 


much immediate 2000 « 


(6) Indians: will unanimously ‘aoridenm any jouer: ‘of the British 
Commonwealth which they feel is doing nothing ei ther publicly 


or privately to support: the Indian cause. . 


. / Fhe7ve. s. 


y 
. i 9 Fe SS, ~ 


Nirah ne There hay. be one hove of coupon se rr ‘the iiatae 
can‘be localised as muchas possible. The recent. Union —- 


Legislation covers the whole of South Afrita.and appears to be 
therefore, in so far as-figures#& 


neediessly provocative, 
4 of India’ « never to my knowledge - 


given by the “overnmen 
disputed by the Union Government ~ show that Natsl is the only 


province which, has. more than 1 per cent of Indians in its 

population... “his minute percentage. would seem to remove. 

the orovinees of Cape Colony, Orenge Free State and the . - 

fransveal from the necessity .for Strict control of the: Indian 

- population. . - tn regard to Natal, the Provincial government ~ 

. ghowed even less spirit of compromise on’ . e Indian issue . 
than did the Union Sovernment; hence the 4 ‘mpaeha of the latter 
to remove the watter into the Union sphere. 


Xt may be argued that if: Indians hole pe 4, per 

‘ gent of the total acreage of proverty in Durban (as claimed. 

- by the Government of India). it would be- reasonable to 

permit that percentage to be increased te bring it. into Ling 

with the percentage of Indians to the total povulation 

- of Durban, i.e. about 9 per cent. The same principle. could, 

. A? necessary, be applied in other sarts @f Netal. Province, 

$e Long as: the proportion of property. owned by Intians. raneins 

the same as, or less then, the proportion of s°7"7 "indians. - 
de would be difieult for the Untene 


in the whole population, 
- Government to gustain any eleim that they are threatened by 
Indian economic penetration. On this reasoning it appears 
that the Indians have 2 prima facie case.  Lt.is consifjered 
that Sir Raghunath Paranjpype's address is an excellent summary 
of theIndijan-case and in its references. to the personal | 
disabilitdes to which Indiens are subsected in .outh ! Africa, : 
though such practices are voluntarily followed -in Indi | 
it seeks to offer an indictment of the South’ African people; 
“They have been segrezated in Locations and hazars on sanitary 
gropnds and no sanitary facilities provided for them... It:has: 
been said that they lower the standard of living but the Dnion 


Government have failed to offer any inducements £0 improve their 
We understand from the Devartment of. g 


standaré of living." | 

Commonweslth Relations that Sir Raghtmath'?s address was not 
officially inspired in the sense that he was specially briefed 
for the purpose. He has general authority to make public 
reference in Australia to matters of moment and Indian concern, 
and he accordingly considered it an appropriate occasion to «~~ 
explain the Tndian=South African c&se and its importance for 
other members of * che British Commonwealth, | 


Phe Indien eress on the 3rd August bs: featured & | Reuter 
Message from Washington dated ist August regarding the age nda 
‘for. the meeting af the United Nations Assembly Jt referred 03 


cose an item calling on the née tions: t6 give # ‘eerdiat on the 


6 
split inside the British Commonweelth which led India to break 
and to the aecusation that the 


off relations with south Africa 
Unton Government are discriminating against the tndian minoritys - 
vl . The. pfoposal comes from India and Australia who will also 
propose: that tHe Assembly tackle the question of ihe "Hig Power" vetos 
ks attach a representative cutting on this: subject Prom the "Pimes of 
Indla"(Bombay), On: the appearance. of the news item.I caused 


/telegram, *e oy" s 


> oS. 

telegram No. 489 to be despatched to Caniferra on ara Aug st oil 
drawing attention to this repért andasking for Werificatinn ange 
hacker ound ‘information. — A cablév-in reply has just come to 
sand from the Department of External Affairs explaining that there 
hed been a confustion of two senarate and distince items end that 

the Australian Government had no part whatsoever in. the- Indlan- ee 
South African iten. 

If the matter-is debated inthe United Nations Assembly 

all conceivable guestions regarding the conduct and treatment 
of one race by another and‘all the grievances real and 
imaginery under which the indfens are smarting are likely to 
be brought into account in detail. How far non-Asisetic peoples 
will be interested in'the fundamentsl issues involved is uncertain, 
but public discussion of questions involving colour cen do 
nothing but harm to international relations. 


I have the honour fo be, 
| Sir, 


Your most obedient servent, 


iven G. Mackay 4. 


The Hon. N.J30. Mekin, cig, | 
Acting. cada of State for External AfLairSs, 
: i RA Ds ts > ? ° 
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"fhe Secretary of State f 


esty's Government, ted 
Rie here shoshd be 


sions being modified he would give careful attention to such re- 
a pa pee age as the Committee appointed by the Government of 
might desire to make to hin. 


"Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while note of the — state- 
ment of the Duke, desired to make plain t the recent Kenya 
nei cles eeek 26 te Gheneeel on final to he oacoka Ot eee 


I am to think that, om this occasion, we have been able 
to ar for speeches made at this Table to be published. This 
constitutes a de from the procedure at the 1921 Conference, when 

the neagee es pe ge gyre has been quoted here more than once was made 


public. of course, include a brief summary of the proceed- 
es chika & cuneate ade ee Weateeee bees te be prepared 


I hope that the Indian delegation will feel, as I fe@l, that 
the discussions we have had on this subject have most hel and 
encoura « There has not merely been ll and an earnest attempt 
to meet a's wishes so far as varying political and economic circum- 
stances in different parts of the permit, but we can record quite 
definite results, These are due to growing sense of a 
among all the many peoples and races who owe common allegiance to 
Crown, It is this sense of Partnership which I should like to stress. 
India's value to the Empire and the Empire's value to India are becom- 
ing every day more clearly seen. The British Commonwealth of Nations 
rests upon no narrow basis. It is the greatest ree known to 
the world of many races bound together ever more in by common 
interests and by Revmener desire to gory each other. ‘aan at these Con- 
ferences we can with full freedom learn each other's problems and each 
er of view, and India can, I am sure, feel that the 
tude of her share in our comson partnershi hip, and of her contribution 
to the common weal, is being realised in increasi 
fident that the members of the Conference who have 


problems. I think 


In the West Indies British Indians are under no political or 
legal mere pe of ~ They have the same franchise and the 
= es of ming members of elective bodies «s any other 
British subjects. 


The West Indian colonies in which there is a considera tie 
British Indian tion are British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. It 


may be of interest to add some particulars regarding the franchise in 
these colonies, 


In British Guiana the property qualifications for voters are 
somewhat complicated, and the following may serve as examples. Persons 
are qualified to be voters for counties if they have an annual] income 
or salary of #480 or are tenants of a house, or house and land, of an 
annual rental of #192. A person is qualified as a voter for a city or 
town if he possesses a similar income or salary, or is a tenant to the 
value of #120. In either case, the payment of $20 in taxes qualifies, 
No person is entitled to be registered as a voter unless he can read 
and write some language. 


In Trinidad the Legislative Council is at present nominated, 
but the eleetive system will be introduced at an early date. A person 
desirous of being registered as a voter must be able satisfy the 
Registration Officer that he or she can understand the Engli 


In Jamaica the qualification for voters is the receipt of 
salary or wages of or income of a similar amount combined with 
the t of a ren of £10, or the payment of taxes of 10s. on real 
pro y or £1.10s. on personal property. 


In Ceylon, under a revised Constitution about to be issued, 
qualified British Indians will be eligible for the franchise and for 
election to the Legislative Council in the same manner as all other Bri 
tish subjects. Im addition, they will have the privilege of electi 
two Indian representatives on a communal basis. The property qualif 
tion for the franchise is reasonably low. 


In Mauritius there is no distinction between British Indians 
and other British subjects as regards eligibility for the franchise, 
Moderate property and educational qualifications are imposed in all 
cases. An Indian member is also specially nominated to the Council of 
Government, to represent Indian interests, 


In the Straits Settlements provision for an Indian represen- 
tative, nominated by the Governor, is made in the recently revised Con: 
stitution of the Legislative Council. 


With regard to the Federated vas et a the Government of 
India has recent nagessee that Indians have representation 1) 
the Federal Council. s question is now under discussion with the 
High Commissioner. 


SoutherNeceses 


\ 


In Fiji the question of the political representation of In- 
under consideration. 


dians is still 
BASTERN APRICA, 


s to sry ged, the 
» after 


member de in a 

Until the political education of the African is advanced, Afr- 
ican interests will be represented by a non-African, nominated, unoffi- 
cial member, who will ne 8 a missionary. 


The unofficial members of the Executive Council are not limi- 


S$ arrangement 
the addition of an unofficial member whose advice on matters oh stane 
Africans will be of value. 


In each Council there is an absolute official majority. 


In Uganda the Legislative Council is not elective. There is 
no restriction on the nija or race of the unofficial members who may 
be nominated to the Council. The members at present nd are two 
Europeans and one Indian. There is an official magority. 


In the executive Council, there are no unofficial members. 


In the pe th 4 there is no Legislative or Execu- 
tive Council; but x geneceiny » Indians have the same rights as 
the et tinh” of other count members of the Leazue of Nations. 


COLONIAL OFFICE, October 1923. 


ak RIS : : od 
TION OF SOUTH AFRIC 


Before the Conference comes to consider this thorny = 

I wish ecollea te consider the following gs age of a 
of the difficul in which we find ourselves. In India the pos stan 
of Indians in other parts of the Empire seems to be adding to the poli 
tical agitation and unrest, while in those other parts the atmosphere 
for the solution of the aiffi ficulty is not improving, but on the con- 
trary getting worse. This latter change is in some measure due to the 
Sastri mission. Mr. oo alg his mission and his speeches has 
edly made matters worse, Shs for instance, never failed, whenever 
opportunity eg iteeit attack the 
ee and has thereby pore Men 

ne Pe very sensitive on as issue. 
hes rena At 


The claim he has everywhere vigorous 


admitted that Prgase are successful and thri the 

Dominions d are in most respects economically better off than they 
would be in India, Bub the alain is pat fereata far Gqual: pal@ieal 
rights throughout the Empire, and its denial is locked upon as a stig 
M&, aS an affront to our Indfan fellow-subjects. And no questions 
more @ifficult and dangerous than those involving national dignity and 


The Pane Slain Foe suet, Fnteehtee yeas in the Empire 
outside of India arises, in my — — from a misconception of the 
nature of British page oe s sconception is not confined to 


misconception se ose not Ase fact 
all subjects of the King are equal, that in 
common King there should be a wiaekn tak Gah citizenship, and that 
all differences and distinctions in citizen rights are wrong in prin- 
ciple. Henee it is claimed that, whether a British subject has or 
hes not political rights in his country of origin, he d, oh mi- 
gration to another part of the Empire where British subjects enjoy 
full political rights, be entitled automatically to the ap gen 
these rights. It is on Spo — py ual political rights are 
oo for Indians who live in th ons or Colonies outside of 
Be 


It is, of course, clear that the assumption on which the 
claim is based is wrong. ‘here is no equality of British citizenship 
the Empire. On the contrary, there is eve 
difference. In some s British subj ects have no 
whatever; in others 4 Bong modified rights of ome kind or another; 
in others, agein, they have the fullest political rights. In the 
Same part you may find sane eee subjects with little or no political 
rights, and cane abe agein have the fullest political rights. 
In Same part mong, Fay ritish subjects with little or no poli- 
tical rights, and vothers with full rights. There is no common 
British citizenship in the Empire, and it is quite wong for a tish 
subject to claim sonal thar of rights in any part of the ire to whiek 
he has migrated or where he happens to be living. — s no indig- 
Piscuhy sunsaedaed, tek cadens Giees eetenton te te Onee this is 
clearly reeogni the stigma above referred to fal & away. indians 
in those parts of oy Empire where they do not enjoyequal franchise 
rights cannot justly or fairly claim that their national dignity or 
status is involved. 


I 2@cccece 


mutae* hoon at aeke = partnership of free and nat 
r ONS, as a ship 

common hereditary , involves an even further 
conception of a unitary citizenship. 
it is bound to be even more so in th 


The composition and character 
of its people will be the concern of each free and equal State 
pire. It will not regulate ee from other parts of 
as well as from the side world it will also settle the ri 
its citizens as a matter of domestic concern, The common King 

link between it is not a source 


Hence Indians 
eal rights with the other citizens of Canads 
to India or Australia could claim equal politi 
ception of the Emp 
claims, which are so disturbing and unsettling 


From this point of view the Indian resolution passed at the last 
Imperial Confergnee was a profound misteke, It was not only icable. 
but it pan counter to the new conception of the Empire as not a unite 
State but a partnership of equal States. It has both theoretically ar | 
a falst position, and the sooner we get out of it 
future good relations of the different Etates of the 


y which would no 
been properly appreciat 


The Indian Government should not claim from the other Empire 
Governments what (say) the friendly Governmentsof Japan and China would no‘ 
claim, And the fact is that with neither of these Governmentshave we any 
difficulties in the Dominions, while the difficulties with India are noto- 
rious and growing. 


rnments of the 
ae arisen if the constitutional position had — 


We must get to the right constitutional conception, which I take 
to be the absolute and unquestioned power and authority of each part of 
the Empire to settle such questions for itself. India has threatened re- 
taliation as a method of reprisal against Dominions which do not concede 
equal rights to her nationals. This is, ag a false position arising 
out of misconception which I have expla « There should be no ques- 
tion either of retaliation or reprisal. should be free to deal with 
yo genera ef the Dominions on ne of reciprocal 


be practically those of friendl tes towards « 
Unless this readjustment of viewpoint is brought about it is feared that 


the question of position of Indians in the Empire may continue to grow 


I would therefore suggest that for the resolution of the last 
conference on the subject there be substituted a resolution affi that 
each portion of the Empire to regulate ee as well as tion « 
as domestic questions for its own handling and not affecting the | 
dignity of other portions of the Empire, and expressing the opinion that 
provisions for reciprocal treatment of the nationals of the States of the 
Empire should not be looked upon as unfriendly 
good relations of these States inter se, 


sourn avaieae seumnaTien SAVOY HOTEL, 
W.C.2. October 18, 1923. 
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276, IMMEDIATE, Your 489, i 
A SS 
The press report referred to is @ confusion of two entirely |e. \ 
Separate agenda items for the forthcomin Assembly meeting in: _ PL. 
New York. Item 31 of the agenda deals with the Indian proposal * PaW 
for the discussion of vecent South African Legislation dis- ow 
orimi nati og ageinst Indians (eovered in your despateh No, 28, ) = 


The matter was Submitted to the Seoretary-General by the head of 
the Indian Dei ation to the United Nations on 22nd June, 1946, 
under Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter, as likely to impair the 
friendly relations between the two countries, Australia hes had 
ho part in this matter whatsoever, | | | 


& The following item on the Agenda (No. 52) is the 
Australian proposal (in which Indie hes hed no part) to discuss == 


"The avplication of Article 27 of the Charter in the 
proceedings of the Security Council dure ng 1946, 
including the Sxercise and purported exercise of the 
Pight of veto UPON Security Coune?} G8cisions and 
the circumstances connected therewith, 


Dept, E. A. (UN46/G.4/6) 
8,8, 46, 


Extract from: 


Department of Information Listening rost Report 


NEW DELHI. 


4/8/46 — O- 30 aeme NEWS IN ENGLISH. 


Roception: Foire 


INDIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER TO AUSTRALIA ON, INDIANS ABROAD 
stated, in a speech at Canberra, that the question of Indians 
overscas is mainly an issue of national sentimont and honour 


WY and not one of ns ai living space for Indianse Sir. 
| Rerhinatin Purgkjovseock: referring to treatment of Indians 


_ in South Africa, ‘Wasa tat on the treatment of Indians 

_ in other parts of. the British Commonwealth would largely 
depend on whethor India world decide to romain within the 
British Commonwcalthe 


: DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


CABLEGRAM. 
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DBE :HP 1.19498 
XBOC210 
DECODE FROM: Dated: 3rd — 1946. 


42 
AUSTRALIAN COMMISSIONER, Rec'd: 4th August, 1946, 


SECRET. 


489. 


Indien press of Srd August carries a Reuter 
report dated ist August from ‘lashington thet on the 
sgenie for the United Nations Assembly is a item 
"Calling on the Nations to give verdict on the spilt 
inside the British Commonwealth which led India to 
break off relations with South Africa and to the 
accusation that the Union Government discriminating 
against the Indian minority", The report adds “The 
Proposal comes from the Indians and Australians who 
will also propose that the Assembly tackle the question 
of the big powers veto," 


For obvious reasons important that we should 
have earliest possible verification of the above report 
and true facts relating thereto. 
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A/G, Min, & Dept. External, Affairs( attention) 


5th August, 1946, 


Copies received 


Secretary .——-- 
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, EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
| es: 


M 46/21/7 
south Africa - Relations with India 
Refer to New Times No. 8 of 


15th April, 1946, in relation to 


racial discrimination. 


$. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


y 46/21/7 


south Africa - Indian question 


See M 46/9/11 Part II - Indian 
Political Situation, India and Burma 
News Summary, Vol. VI, No. 23, for 
Jinnah's views on South African 


legislation. 


” 


Extract from: 


Department of Information Listening Post 
Report 


NEW  DELHIé 


21/7/46 + 1230 pems. NEWS IN ENGLISH: 
| Reception: Faire 


PRAVDA ON SOUTH APRICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS INDIANS : 
The Soviet paper "Pravda" in a recent issue condemned 
what it calls the "reactionary anti-Indian legislation" 
passed by the Union Government. It-says.that the: - 
authorities of the Union of South Africa are releasing 
the basest instinéts by giving a Oe ont application of tho 
Nazi racial lawse The paper points out that a large section 


of the population of South Africa.is expressing its solidarity 
with the oppressed: indians. = 


DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION. 


SHORTWAVE DIVISION ©. LISTENING POST REPORT 


375 Collins Street, 1946/7/19 - 21. 


Melbourne, Cole 


- Up to 10 aem.s Monday, 22nd July, 1946. 


NEW _DEIHT. 
19/7/46 - 1630 deme NEWS IN ENGLISH. 


Reception: Faire 


SOUTH AFRICA -AND INDIANS: Mre eeceveveee, member of the 
South African. Indian Congress who at present is.in | 
London, said-the second phase of the passive rasistance 
campaign was about to begine There was every possibility 
that the campaign would widen still further and other laws 
besides the Asiatic Land Tenure Bill would be (violated). 
Mre ee-eesaid he was leaving for America where he would try 
to acquaint the American people with conditions of Indians 
in South Africa and bring the question before the UN. 
Indians were opposed to the suggestion that former German 
colonies in South Africa should be annexed by the Unions 
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t 80 ver cent. 
the total papulation. 


PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU 
Government of India 


Morgue and 
Reference 


of the Indians live in the Province of Natal where the Indian pepulation is 9.16 per cent. 
2 Asiatics. 


INDIAN POPULATION IN EMPIRE COUNTRIES perics No. 470 
(From the Hansard, dated June 25, 1946 ) New Delhi, July 12, 1946. 
en a ee ey RR ye en en ye en ee —*+- 
I j I | { 
Number Name of the Country I Total population I Indian population I *Percentage of I year of 
: 2 4 : - {Indian population | estimate 
Se Rae eee RES, EEO as: Maw Sat ee CORRS CRAG OS IETS EET I 6 
I 4 | ' ! 
Dominions \ 
" eS ne ee oa LUey ; 
1. ! Australia ie. BEX: : 6,629 ,839 : 4, SE L 1933 
| l | 
Se-74 Canada eee ! 11,506,655 | 1, 500 ! L ! 1941 
: | : 
| Z I 
3. New Zealand. .2. es. ! 1,636, 403 | 1,200 L 1942 
| | i I 
ey South Africa f .... ves 11,914,321 | 266,016 J | 2-23 / ; 1946 
| | : ' | { 
Bai] Southern Rhodesia  ... : 1,488,000 | &, 047 | L | 1941 
! 
: : : | | 
|  G@olonies and Pprotectorates ! ! | ! 
| 
k | : | | 
Bas | Ceylon rr” hae I 6,197,000 1 "7505000 ! 12.1 1 1943 
\ 1 i ! i 
ee British Malaya £. ... ! 5,504,094 ! 748 , 829 | 13.6 | 1940 
| 
“pee Hong Kong eta. 984 | 1,010,039 I 4,745 | L | 1931 
l 
Be Mauritius + gee at 3 | 403,718 | 269,546 ! 66.7 | 1938 
PRU os Pe eerste. Ia ees CL NE SOOT EL SP. ee OR POR oS Pe tee 2 epee re 
* I, denotes less than i per cent. 2 7 
i f 1,300 Indians live in the Province of British Columbia alone which has a total P piousaleeea of 817,861. 


of 


fe Includes Straits Settlements, and Malay States. 
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20-6 
256 


}- 


British Somaliland 


me ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ae eee 


} 
| 
| 
: 


{ 
Name of the Country Total population 
<a eee 
eychelles a eee 27 444 
| 
| 
Gibraltar eee Li¥5 640 
! | 
Nigeria ee 19,928,171 
! 
Kenya eet ! 5,692 , 434 
! 
Uganda ios ! 5,898,335 
: | 
Nyasaland “ns | 1,686,045 
Zanzibar and Pemba | 250,000 
| 
Tonganyika ee 5, 321,205 
| 
Jamaica ner ! 1,237,063 
Trinidad fe reat 522, 168 
J 
British Guiana .e. | 561 , 754 
! 
Pijt Talenes sac 232,808 
I 
Northerr *hodesia. | 1,381,829 
I 
Maldives re ee 79,281 
| 
British North Borneo | 270,233 
; l 
Aden a 53,090 
| 
l 
E. 
L 


* L donotes less than 1 per cent. 
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fame of the Country 
MoLta eee 
Gvenada eee 
St. Lucia 2a. 


British Honduras 


Sierra Leone ee 


_Otker parts _ 
Burma eee 


United Kingdom ... 


=~ ewe 


ween een a nr epee lag gO TO ET cn YS Nee ote tet 


44,031,000 


hs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CE ess Ge | | 
i Total population { Indian population j *Ppercentage of Year of 
j - i } { ‘Indian population - estimat ge 
Sone Se ee a tn fee A eee) ee —— 
eet ROE: > Rate i Lc oe ae I Se OP i eat Ss. Ree ee uth ae 
: | 
244,002 | 41 | L 1933 
| | i 
| 81,000 5 , 000 | 6.17 | 1932 
| | 
| . 
| 51,505 : 2,189 : 4,25 : 1921 
l | | 
ee 51,347 | 497 ! L ! 1931 
| | | 
| 96 , 422 | 444 ff L 1931 
| 7 7 
{ | 
| 
| a4 
| ! | ) 
14,667,146 t 1,017,825 6.9 ! 1931 
3 3 { 2 ? 
I 
| caf 7,128 | 3 1932 
i 
: | : 
ae TIRE 


| 
| 
| 
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* J, denotes less than 1 per cent. 
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SHORTWAVE DIVISION ... ° LISTENING Post REPORT 
375 Collins Street, 1946/7 /17 ra 
Melbourne, G9 baryas 


Up to 10 asm, Thursday, 18th July, 1946. 
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‘NEW DELHI. 
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pe ae 


RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIA AND ‘SouTH AFRICA. ati has” pean 


stated officially. in New Delhi this morning that the 


Government of India has decided to proceed in &ts measures 
acainst the Union of South Africa now that the 3~month 


> period of notice for the termination of the trade agreement 


has expired. - Measures have been taken to. prevent South 
Africa from ‘obtaining supplies from India by indirect’: 

means and to prohibit the import of soods’ to India which 

had been grown, produced or manufactured in South Africae 
Meanwhile the South African government is proceeding with 

its policy of arresting Indian passive PAL Eber te, The latest 
convictions are those of two Indian: women. - The. ‘génténces 
were 6.months hard labour or a fine of £5. 
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Up to 10 asm, Wednesday, 17th dJuily,"19460 5 


an es ee 


. NEW DELHI. 


pam. NEWS IN Baa Se IEE ee ee ee 


a a Recention: Faire | “aga 
INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA. Mr, Arthur Henderson’ adetaved.: 
‘in the House’:'of- Commons that the ‘Britian Governmert’ Hed no 
intention of intervening in the disptd “ne tween India and 
South Africas © The Government, of. India ‘tad: complete © ae 


.. | sdfsetetion in:that matter. . The President’ ‘of ‘the “ Didian 


WW 
' 


Merchants! «:Chamber in Bombay has. called Woon the‘ ‘Government 
of India: to impleyent without delay. ‘Ltg pr dnd $6 ‘of | 
severing economic relations with South “Afrita.’: Rienouh 

a notice of the termination of the trade acresmont between 
the. two countries had. been given, exports to that country 
continuede So far no announcement had been made by the 
Indian Government placing an embargo on exports to and 
imports from the South African Unione 


‘ 
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f# ‘ 
‘ 
Extract from 


Department of Information Listening Post Report 
4th July, 1946, (in English) from Chungking 


— 
—- 


CHINA AND SOUTH ABR ICAN LEGISLATION. Concerning the 
Asiatic land restriction bill of the South African Government, 


Dre Lin Chich, Vice~-Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared 

at yostorday!s press conference that the Ministry of. 

Foreign Affairs has instructed the Chinese Consul-General 

in Johannesburg to submit a detailed report on the facts 

and at the same time to tako up the matter with the South 
African Government. Mr. Liu said that the Chinese Government 
would do everything in its power to uphold the principic 

of non-discrimination accepted by the mombors of tho UeN. 
Askod about Chinats reaction to the formation of the Malayan 
Union, Mr. Liu roplied that "we have no-precise information 
as to tho goneral opinion of the Chinese community in 

Malayan torritorye The Chinese government is giving its 
wholo attention to developronts as far as they affect 

tho status and. the welfare of the large Chinose comunity 

of Malaya, " 


File copy. OD/HD 


. M 46/21/7 


MEMORANDUM fors 


The Secretary, 
Department of Defence, 
Victoria Barracks, 
MELBOURNE. Vic. 


I have received from the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Australia in India a memorandum | 
No. 257/46 of 7th May, 1946, on the question of South 
eres: African-Indian relations, Four copies are forwarded | 
herewith for your information. 


As you ere no doubt aware, the South African 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act has, 
since the above memorandum was written, become law 
on 3rd June. On the lith June the Government of 
India announced that the High Commissioner to South 
Africa had been recalled as a protest against the 
legislation. | 


A fuller Delhi Despatch, No, 28/46 of 
29th Mey, on this subject matter has now been 
received and copies will be forwarded as soon as 
they are duplicated. 


Secretary. 


‘. M 46/21/7 


NOTE ON SOUTH AFRICAN - INDIAN RELATIONS 


Delhi Despatch No. 28 of 29th May, 1946, 
reports on the relations between the Government of India 
and the Union cf South Africa. 

Legislation 2 It outlines the history of discriminatory 
since 1939 
legislation since 1939. Such legislation was aimed 
primarily at restricting the right of Indians to occupy 
land in both Natal and Transvaal and in the latter State 
restricted the right to carry on trade. 


Indian reaction 3. The legislation was strongly attacked in India. 

oat In 1943 the Reciprocity Act (India} authorized discrimina- 
tion against South Africans in India in respect of entry, 
movement, voting rights and acquisition of property. | 
in December, 1944, Regulations were promulgated to give 
effect to the Act. 

1946 Legislation 4. On 3rd June, 1946, the Asiatic Land Tenure 

in South Africa 

se and Indian Representation 8ill became law as a Union 

measure. It embodied the principle of segregation of 

indians in specially demarcated areas by limiting the 

right to occupy or acquire land outside the areas. It 

also purports to confer electoral benefits upon Indians 

in providing representation of Indians by Kuropeans in the 

Union Parliament and in the Provincial Council of Natal 

by two elected Indians. 

ye The chief opposition tc the Bill in the Union 
Parliament was against the provision for giving the 
Indian community a vote. 
6. During the progress of the Bill through the 
Union Parliament, the Indian Government suggested that a. 


/representative 


Present Indian 
opinion 


Appeal to 
United Natious 
Assembly 


2. 


representative delegation of Indians be sent to South 
Africa to diseuss the possibilities of an alternative 
settlement. This was rejected. 

7° Opinion in India is united in opposition to 
the Act and bitter resentment is almost universal. The 
Government of India's approach has been cautious. 
However, on 25th March, 1946, it gave the Union Govern- 
ment formal notice of the termination of the Trade 
Agreement of 1938. Thi@ does not involve cessation of 
trade but makes possible discriminatory tariffs or even 
total prohibition of imports. 

S. On 16th April, 1946, Mudaliar, the leader of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, stated that if the legis- 
lation were passed, the Government would bring the 
matter before the United Nations Organization. (Press 
reports now state that the Indian Delegation to the 
United Nations has filed a complaint and requested that 
the case be brought before the Assembly on 3rd September) 

9. On llth June, 1946, the High Commissioner for 
India in South Africa was recalled. 

10. The Union Government insists on treating the 
matter as a purely domestic one. 

ll. The Despatch states that "the studied refusal 
of the South African authorities to meet the Indian 
case may well be one of the factors contributing to an 
Indian decision to go outside the British Commonwealth". 


Preliminary Obeprvations 
(1) It would appear doubtful whether South 


Africa can be influenced to vary its policy at the 


moment. 


(2) If, however, the matter comes before the 


/United 


3. 


United Nations Assembly, Australia, together with 
the rest of the British Commonwealth, will have to 
decide its attitude. 

(3) It will not be India alone which may be 
influenced ‘bo go outside the British Commonwealth" 
by the attitude of the rest of the Commonwealth to the 
dispute. South Africa has a strong republican move- 
ment which may gain strength if South Africa's policy 


in relation to non-Europeans is strongly attacked. 
The policy towards non-Europeans is regarded as a question ¢ 
of "survival" in South Africa, even more than membership 
of the British Commonwealth. 

For strategic reasons alone, in view of 
proposed United Kingdom withdrawal from Egypt, it would 
seem vital for Australia that South Africa should remain 
within the Commonwealth. The _views—ef defence might 
be-obtained—on—this—easpeet.— 

(4) Good relations with India will, of course, be 


vital to Australia, especially when India becomes 
autonomous and, as seems prebable, independent of the 
British Cessaltwenl ta. 

Support of South Africa at the United Nations 
would inevitably injure our present friendly relations 
with India and might well lead to the White Australia 
Policy being drawn into the discussion. 

(5) A solution consistent with the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter (Art. I (3)) mhgt be 
sought. | 

(6) &$ is proposed to prepare a fuller submission 
in due course as a basis of instructions for the 


Australian Delegation to the United Nations. 


25th June, 1946. 


: os Sn Dike 
. rT RIVES SY 2 
. {a+ 
’ AOE LBre 


; /10/.1. -) OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
Del, No, 307/46 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA IN INDIA. 
7, Metcalfe Road, 
MEMORANDUM fors DELHI 


The Secretary 


rtment o ernal alrs, ; 
CANBERRA! 


I refer to this office's telegram No. 391 dated 12th June, 1946, 
ae that the Indim High C ssLoner to South Africa had been 
rec e 


In this connection I attach hereto a copy of a wess note issued 
by the Department of Commonwealth Relations on lith June, 1946, which 
constitutes a useful survey of the position as it has devel oped. 


I gather from conversation with the Memter for Commonwealth 
Relations (Dr- Khare) and the Secretary of his Department that the 
. Government of Indialds semt==* a cable to the United Nations Organisatior 
' giving an outline of the Indian case and requesting that the issue 
| between India and South Africa be brought t& fore the next session ¢ 
the United Nations Assembly. The Indian appeal to the United Nations 
Organisation is based upon sections 10 and 14 of the Charter of the 
Organisation. 


The Governme nt of India is determined to go ahead with the 
appeal and it may safely be forecast that whatever changes take place 
in the structure and personnel of the Govemment of India there will be 
no abatement in the measures taken to assert the claims of Indians to 
fairer treatment in South Africa. 


It has been directly suggested to me by the Secretary of the 
Department of Commonwealth Relations that this is a matter from which 
other members of the British Commonwealth cannot stand aside ani that it 
would be in the interests of British Commonwealth solidarity if the 
South African Government could be persuaded by fel low members of the 
Commonwealth to adopt a more conciliatory attitude. This might lead to 
the withdrawal of the motion before the Assembly. If this does not 
happen the Government of India feels that the Indian case will gain a 
considerable amount of support by other nations. 


Dre Khare, on 19th June, 1946, resigned from his position as 

Member for Commonwealth felations - qn order to make possible projected 

chares in the Central Government ~ and it is not yet certain tho wil 

take his place. It is clear, however, that whoever comes into of fice 
4n his place will continue the policy already laid down. 


ee eg ee ee : 
i Rae 
orsitaci Moodie) rv. 


Copy 
) OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA IN INDIA 
Re: 36/10/11 7 Metcalfe Road, 
DELHI. 
Del. No. 307/46 
2ist June, 1946. 
MEMORANDUM for : 
The Seeretary, 


Department of External Affairs, 
CANBERRA 


ball 


I refer to this Office's tele No. 391 dated 
12th June, 1946, intimating that the Indian High Commissioner to 
South Africa had been recalled. | 


In this connection - stticigts hereto a copy of a 
eee = note oe Stee by the Department of Commoneralth Relations 
on 11th 1946, which constitutes a useful survey of the 
position as farag Phy oe developed. 


“ee staan from conversation with the Member for 
Commonwealth Relations (Dr. Khare) and the Secretary of his Depart- 
ment that the eeiien aiel of India has sent a cable to the United 
Nations ae Re gr nag pal an outline of the Indian case and re- 
quest that the Sanus no n India and South Africa be brought — 
before the next session of the United Nations Assembly. The 
Indian appeal to the United Nations Organisation is based upon 
coatiaie 10° and 14 of the Charter of the Organisation. 


aoe Government of India is determined to go ahedd 
with the spyens ane it may safely be forecast that whatever changes 
take place the structure and personnel of the Government of 
India there will be no abatement in the measures taken to assert 
the clains of Indians to fairer treatment in South Africa. 


It has been directly s sted to me by the 
Secretary of the Department oF Gubncieaeen te Relations that this — 
is a matter from which others Fete of the British Common- 
wealth cannot stand aside and that it would be in the interests 

of British Commonwealth solidarity if the South African Government 


by 
a more conciliatory attitude. This might lead to the withdrawal 
of the motion before the Assembly. If this does not happen the 
Government of India feels that the Indian case will gain a con- 
siderable amount of support by other nations. 


Dr. Kahre, on 19th June, 1946, resigned from his 
position as Member for Commonwealth Relations = in order to make 


possible projected es in the Bentral Government - and it is 
not yet certain who take his place. It is clear, however, — 
that whoever comes into office in his place will continue the 


policy already laid down. 


(C.T. Moodie) 
Official Secretar 


INDO-SOUTH AFRICAN RELATIONS : A RETROSPECT FIFTY 
YEARS’ AGITATION AGAINST SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 
CONSEQUENCES OF ASIATIC LAND TENURE BILL. 


As a protest against the South African Union Govern- 
ment's continued attitude of indifference to the representations 
of the Government of India for the postponement of the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill, the existing trade | 
agreement between India and South Africa is being terminated; and 
as matters do not seem to bmprove, it has been found necessary to 
recall the High Commissioner. 


| The Draft Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Represen- 
tation Bill, just passed in the Union Parliament, and assented to 
hy the Governor-General, marks the culmination of a series of 
‘legislative measures that have been adopted by the Union Government 
from time to time in the teeth of opposition of the Indian comm- 
unity in South Africa and protests from the Government of India. 
Indians in South Africa at present number 250,000 distributed in 
Nataland the Transvaal and the Cape of Good Hope. Out of 200,000 
Indiansdomiciled in the Province of Natal, 118,000 live in Durban, 
The European population of Durban is 135,000 | 


Emigration of Indians to Natal began in 1860 on the 
repeated importunities of the Natal Government for supply of . 
unskilled labour for sugar plantations. Soon after the first 
indenture period was over when the labourers began to return to 
India, the colonists found difficulty in procuring local mtive 
labour and the sugar industry was threatened with ruin. The 
Natal Government renewed their requests and an agreement was 
reached between them and the Government of India whereby the 
Indian immigrants were granted lands, in lieu of a free passage 
to India, if they wished to settle in the Colonies, after com- 
pleting their terms of indentmre. This led to resumption of 
immigration to Natal in 1874. It was an integralpart of the 
terms of immigration that the labourer hould enjoy equality of 
status after the period of indenture and that he would live under - 
the ordinary law of the land and not be subject to any discrimn- 
inatory legislation. In fact, Government of India had made it 
clear in their communication bs Natal Government cannot 
permit emigration to be resumed until we are satisfied that the Si 
Colonial authorities are awake to their duty towards Indian imni- 
grants and that effective measures have been taken to ensure to 
that class of His Majesty's subjects full protection in Natal." 
“he Indian indentured immigration continued steadily after 1574 — 
and was naturally soon supplemented by immigration of free Indians, 
there being then no barrier to their settbment in South Africa. 


DISABILITIES 


Government of India did a great deal to encourage Kf 
Indian labour to go to South Africa in order to oblige the Natal 
Government and the planters. But when the time came for Indians 
to settle down in the Colony as free people, the Natal Government, 
far from honouring its agreement, began imposing disabilities on 4 
them. In 1896 Indians were deprived of political franchise. Then — 
a Poll Tax was levied of £3 per annum and in 1913 Indians were 
declared prohibited immigrants. SimultaneOusly there had been | 
agitation in the Transvaal against Indians in the form of restric- 
tions on entry of Indians as well as on their residence and trading, 
The anti-Indian agitation led to a passive resistance movément | 
under the guidance of Mr. Gandhi which culminated in the Smuts- 
Gandhi Agreement of 1914, by which the abolition of the £3 tax .. 
and the remedying of dher grievances were promised. General Smuts 
expressed the hope that the Agreement would constitute a complete 
‘and final settlement of the controversy. After the first world- | 
war a fresh agitation against Indians was started. It took the. 
form of legislation intended to impose restrictions on land | 
holding and residence in urban areas, the object eines oo the 
words of Dr. Malan, to treat the Indian as an alien element tn 
be considerably reduced. Happily, the Class arene Bez lapsed/ 
: | owing tO ee 


Fs European agitation, however, increaselin intensity 

nd resulted in the Pegging Bill being rushed through the Union 
Parliament in 1943, despite the Government of India's protests. 
For the first time statutory restrictions were imposed on the 
acquisition of land by Asiatics in Natal. Fresh protests from Ky 
the Government of India and Indians in South Africa led the Union 
Government to a@point in March, 1944, a judicial commission, the 
third Broome Commission, to enquire into and report on matters 
affecting the Indian community in the Province of Natal. The 
Indian community agreed to co-operate with the Commission. And 
the result was the Pretoria Agreement. According to this Agree- 
ment the Pegging Act was to be replaced by an Ordinance to be 
passed by the Ratal Provincial Council providing for the creation 
of a Licensing “oard consisting of two European and two Indian 
members with a third European, with legal training, as Chairman. 

e Government of India did not regard this as the ideal solution 

of the Indian problem, but agreed to give the agreement a chance. — 


Once again, as a result of European protests, the 
Select Committee to which the legislation was referred,dealt with 

it so drastically that, in the opinion of the Government of India, 
the resulting revised draft was in direct contravention of the | 
Pretoria Agreement in several important respects. 


When the Ordinance was passed, the Government of 
India, on their representations aoe disregarded, enforced their 
reciprocity act, declaring persons of non-Indian origin domiciled 
in the Union of South Africa to be prohibited immigrants in India 
and debarring them from acquiring or occupying property in India 
without obtaining permits. i 


| baa set all yet boner = ry sustaret ee Ordi- 
nance ont and expressed the ntention of explor 
an alternative solution of the Indian question. In Fane, 1845 
the Union Government undertook legislation for the provision of 
better hous facilities for all classes of the igh Pg, 
including Indians. The Housing (Emergency powers) Act was 
passed and unde# one of its provisions the Natal Housing Ordinance 
was enacted by the Natal Provincial Council. The High Commissioner 
for India and represdntatives of the Indian community were taken 
into confidence at various stages. The Government of India also ~ 
acquiesced, on administrative assurances being given, that the 
new measure would not in any way prejudice existing indian , 
interests. The Government of India was given a hint that the Peg- 
ging Act would be allowed to lapse after March 31, 1946. These 
matters, the Government of India hoped, would prove adequate in 
solving the problem of Indian rights in land. | 


ASTATIC LAND TENURE BULL 


The Draft Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representa- 
tion Bill, introduced in the Union Parliament, came, therefore, 
as a surprise. In the opinion of the Government of India, this 
Bill is worse in many respects than the Pegging Act because, 
while that Act applied only to residential land in urban areas, | 
the present Bill applies to all kinds of land, including agricul- 
tural land, both in urban and rural areas. The Government of : 
India consider that its effect will be to extend permanently the 
provisions of the Pegging Act to all kinds of land, urban and 
rural, throughout Natal and the Transvaal. The franchise, which 
is proposed to be given on a communal basis, will provide for 
representation by Europeans, except in the case of the Natal | 
Provincial Council where it may be by Indians. 


The Government of India asked for postponement of 
the legislation and, as recommended by the third Broome Commission 
(this was the only recommendation made by the Commission) 
requested the Union Government to receive a representative 
Delegation of Indians to explore an alternative settlement. The/ 

hi nected: suggestion ee 


eh TIN THE COMMORWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 


¥ . OF Fite of the High Commissioner for the 
- Commonwealth of Australia in Indi@. 


oor S. DOCUMENT 19 THE PROPERTY OF KIS MAESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT | 


9, Metesife Road, | ) | 7 
Delhi, | | Ee 5 a 

; | 29th May, 1946.- 

Despatch Delhi No. 28/46. 2 ae 


7 _ I have the honour to revort on relations between the - 

_ Government of India and the Union of South Africa, in the light’ 
-of the discriminatory legislation gimed at Indiens in South . 
Africa. . This despateh is intended to bring up to date and to 
supplement the information contained in ny despatches Delhi No. 

dated 22nd December, 1944, and Delhi No. 2, dated 19th February, 
1945, The particular issue of the-eppeal by the Government of 
India to the United Nstions Organisation has already been briefly 
dealt with in a factual way in my memorandum Delhi No. 257/46,. 
dated 20th May, 1946, to the Department of External affairs. 


I do not intend te go into the Kistory of discriminatory 
legislation agsinst Asiaties (which to all intents and purposes 
teans Indians) in South Africa. fhe besie facts are that there 
are four provinees in the Union of South Africa - Cape Colony, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal and Natal. In the two firstenamed . 
Indians constitute a negligible proportion of the population; in 
fransvaal the Indians, although inereasing in numbers, are still 
less than one per cent of the total ppuietion. Only in Natel do 
they constitute a considerable portion of the populetion. I attach 
a table, marked A, supplied by the Government of India, sh , ne. -, 
relative proportions of European, native, Asiatic and other coloured — 
oe a It is estimated that fn 1945 there were wiltion —— i a 

opeans, $4 million natives, $ million Asiatics and 1 willion 
other coloured peoples in South Africa. It will thus be seen that 
dn nuwbers the Indians represent only a very small part (2.23%) of 

the total population of 12 millions. “Bhan ie ¥ | 


ee ee The result of the diseriminatory legislation, so far as 
Indians are concerned, is set ovt in the attached statement marked 

_B, prepared by the Government of India and, so far as I am aware, 

mot disputed in any materiel particular by the. Union Government. — 


: fhe position et the beginning of 1945 may be summarised 
thus: 9 Ae: | Pras . os Ly 
(1) The Asiatics (Transvaal Land end Trading) Act. 1939, . ete 
| - commonly known as the Interim Act, severely restricted | ¥ 
‘ the right of Indians to oceupy land or carry on trade . 
in the Transveal. Bing! ee a ay a 


: “ 


(2) The Indian Penetration Commission appointed in 1940 under 
the chairmanship.of.Justiece F. Broome (known as. the Broome 
Commission) to enquire into conditions in Transvaal and . 
Hatel hed found that Burovean alarm was greatly exvaggerated. 
fhe First ‘Report of the Commission in 1941 observed:  __ 
"#e-do not bolieve there is any general desire on the part 
of Indians to live among Europeans. Where they heve ~~ 
acauiréd properties in Europeen areas they have been 
aetuated by the desire to make money, or by the desire to . 
‘Live in areas that are.more attractive to them for reasons 


. 


other than the presence of Buropeans there," | 
| —4Q)- 


7A) The Union Government, as a resvit of Kuropean agitation 
4 in 1943 passed the Trading and Occupation of Land ar 

@ (frensvaal and Natal). Restriction Act, “known as the | 
Pegging Act, the offect of which was twofold: 


fa) In the Transvaal, it extended for a further period , 
of three years the Interim Act, by which, purchases of © 


property by Indiens in areas not already subject to _— 
_other restrictions were prohibited without the special — 
permission of the Minister. ps ys ee 


(b) In Hatel, it prohibited Indians from purehssing. — 
property and Evropeans from selling property to.. 
Indians in predominantly Eurooean areas in Durban 
without the Minister's permission and-provided for the 
extension of similer provisions to other areas in 
Natal on sufficient cause being shown after enquirye 


(4).. Protests of the Government of India and of the Indian 
community in South Africa led to the Pretoria Agreement, 
_eoneluded by Field Marshal Smuts just before his departure 

for the British Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
in 1944, By this, the Union Prime Minister undertook that: 


f 2... legislation be immediately provided for @ 
joint board of five consisting of two Europeans 
and two Indians, with a Buropean chairman, whose 
function. it will be to license the occupation of 
‘dwellings in the area within the borough and town » 
of Netal. On the passing of the ordinanse the 
application of the Pegging Act in Durben will be 
withdrawn by proclawation...." — ' 


(5) The Natal Provineial Council defeated the purpose of the 
‘Pretoria Agreement by passing legislation going further 
than the Pegging Act itseif, since it applied to the. - 
‘whole of Natal Province and not only to Durban and pur~ 
ported to restrict acquisition as well as occupation of 
land by Indians. The assent of the Governor-General 
was withheld onthe advice of the Union Government but 
in the meantime the Pegging Act continued in foree 
periding fresh Legislation, > a 


(6) The Government of India decided to apply the narovisions 
of the Reciprocity Act of 1943, whieh authorised. ~~ 
discrimination egainst South Africans iv respect of entry, 
. movement, voting rights and acquisition of property. . 
Reeulotions were promulgated in December, 1944, to give 
effect to this decision.- —~ a wi. 
- he Aispute simmered for nearly ae year, until in dJamuaty, ~ 
4946, reports became current that the Union Government proposed, in 
its new legislation, to follow the example of the Natal Provincial 
Couneil (which it hed in effect already disapproved) by introducing: 
‘legislation of a stili more far-reaching Giserimineatory character. 


7% . ‘An. adjournment motion was moved in the Central Assembly 
‘of the Indien Legislature on 4th February, 1946, to discuss the ee 
matter and the Secretary of the Devertuent of Commonwealth Relations 
(Mr. R.N. Banerjee) then reviewed develomments and explained that ~ 
the Indian High Commissioner in South Africa hac peen asked to place 
before the Union Government the suggestion that a representetive | 
delegation of Indians be sent to Gouth Africa to diseuss the 
possibilities of an alternative settlement. . He added that — 
during 1945 the South African suthorities had shown. much more 

yeadiness than formerly to collaborate with the leaders of the 
local. Indian comunity and also with the indian High Commissioner. 


/On 


*: 38 


‘fy On 15th March, 1945, the Asiatic Lend Tenure and Indien 
Représentation Bill was introduced into the Assembly of the Union 
Parliament. Its full title is as follows - a ane 


' "A Bill te impose restrictions with regard to the _ 
acquisition and occupation of fixed property in the 
Province of. Natal; to amend the lew relating to the 

. ownership and oecupation of fixed property in the 
Province of Transvaal; to make special provision for 
the representation in Parliament of Indians in the 
‘Provinces of Natal and Treansvacl, and for the represen . 

tation in the. Provincial Council of Natal, of Indians 

7 a guano provinces ».. and to provide for other incidental 


fhe aceompanying White Paper stated: 


"Fhis Bill repeals the two temporary measures: Bhich 
were adopted by Parliament in 1939 and 1943, vies, Se : 
the Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act (Ne. 28) 
of 1939, and (ii) the Trading and Occupation of Land © 
(fransveal and Natal) Restriction Act (No. 35) of 1943. 
“In any event these Acts will, by virtue of section ten 
of Act io. 35 of 1943, expire on 3ist Warch, 1946, unless 
poth Houses of Perliament by resolution extend them, 


“There is no time limit set on the validity of the 
provisions of this new measure, It will control ; 
_ permanently the acquisition and occupation of lend, the 
subject of the Bill, in Transvaal and Natal. | | 


"The provisions of the Acts te be repealed, in so far 
as they relete to trading licences, are not being 
re-enacted and consequently fall away entirely. 


‘ "fhe opportunity is being taken to introfuce: amendments 
to the laws prior to the 1939 Act, and thereby to give 
effect to recommendations wade by Commissions which 
enquired inte the matters in question. ‘ These are more 
fully. detailed hereafter. 3 


“The Bill has a two-fold purpose. It imposes restrictions 
with regard to the acquisition and occupation of fixed 
property in the two Provinces already mentioned, .and it then 
goes on to make special provision for the representation in 

_ Parliament of Indians in the said provinces and for the 
4 ye abla of Indiens in the Provincial Council of 
atal. A | 


The Acts referred to are the Interim Act end the Pegging Act. 
Copies cf the Billi are available here, but as its provisions are 
most complicated and require detailed knowledge of the history of 
oe a it is not considered necessary to forward them for the 
- momeNnT, | mW AE es oe 


wif | The Bill embodies thé principles of segregation of : 
Indians in specially demarcated areas and thé limitation of their © 
ecqusition of fixed property outside such ereas. ‘The Bill lays ~ 
down the general: Lines: on whieh this policy shall be put into. 
effect and.1t is left to the provincial authorities to carry out 
the administrative errangaments, It will.eneble. the provincial 
-guthorities in Nate] and Transvaal to refuse. permission to Indians 
to reside outside their demarcated areas or to acquire any real. | 
right in immovable property or to take mortgages © axcept in special . 
= @ireumstances).. } | As : 


| | The Bill also mirports to confér a benefit upon Indians 
by providing that Indians in the provinees of Nats! and Transvael | 
“Will be Sepregented in the Bnion Senate by two Senators, end 


fin 


~ 4@ 


in Age Union House of Assembiy by three members, These represéne-  - 
tatives, however, are to be Europeens. Two Indian members will 
Bisa be alected to the Provinelal Council of ‘Natal by the Indian 
community in that province. Property and educational qualificae 
tions for voters are prescribed in s11 cases. The Bill makes no ~ 
ee the Cape Province as indians sre already. enfranchised ~ 
1876. ——- : ; Oh ; 


_ (fhe Bill finally passed the Union Assembiy on 2nd April, . 
1945, by 86 votes to 49, after a long and stormy debate. (Although 
. i: have seen no reference in the Indian press I assume ‘that the - | 
operation of the Interim Act.and the: Pegging Act has been continued | 
by resolution of both Houses of the Union Parliament until this — 
Bill becomes law). Phe Bill met with strong opposition from the 
Nationalist, Dominion and Lebour Parties, the main fon-Government | 
_. parties in the Assambly, who objected te the provisions conferring — 
a vete upon the Indian ecommnity. The Netionalist leader, Dr. 
Malan, proposed an enquiry by a joint committee of both Houses, but 
this was refused by Field Marshal Smuts. There were also ettempts 
to amend the Bill in committee with a view te providing peta 
that race shonld be taken into consideration in applying the - 
licensing provisions of the Bili. The Bill pessed its second 
reading in the Senate on 13th Mey, 1946, by 22 votes ta 13. After 
it has gone through the Committee stage it will in the normal 
course be submitted to the Governor-General for approval. Such 
portions of the debate in the South African Parliagment as have 
‘appeared in the Indian press stress the fears of the European 
community in South Africa thet they will be swamped by the Indian 
population. For exemple, the Mayor of Durban, ons of the more 
moderate speakers in the Senate, pointed out that the Union 
Government had to act soon as otherwise @ situation would have 
developed in Natal tentemount to civil war. © He added that 99 per 
cent of the whites in Netal wanted the Bill. - 


| in the moantime there were strong protests from indians — 
in all quarters, The South African Indian Congress in April sent 
delegations to India and te London to put the Indian case before - 
the Government of India and the United Kingdom authorities 
respectively. All parties in India are united in opposition to 
the Bill but the. Government of India itself has at all’ stages. 
been very cautious. In Decembor, 1944, as mentioned above, it 
decided to apply the Reciprocity Act of 1943. At the time the 
further steps of severing economic reltstions with South Africae and 
recalling the Indian High Commissioner were siso urged. In Merch, 

- 1946, the Government decided to take the former step, the Union 
Government having, in the meantime, rejected its propogal for a 
conference between representatives of the two governments. On the 
25th Merch Field Marshal Smuts moved the second reading of the Bill 
in the Union Assembly and on the same day the Governuent of India 
gave the Union Government formel notice of the termination of the 

.Tpade Agreement of .1938 between the two countries (see the attached 
cutting merked C from the "Statceman" dated 27th March, 1946). 


| ) {his was followed by a statement in the Indian Central 

Legislative Assembly, on 16th April, by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, the 
Leader of the House, to the effect inet the Government of: India 
would, in the event.of the South African legislation: becoming law, 
take steps to bring the issue before the United Mations Organie 
gation. . Newspaper coument was dubious as to the value of this 

- latest decision of the Government of Indie, but generally took the 
lines that it was better: than nothing. The "Aurita Bazar Patrika™ 
(Galeutta) of 19th April, 1946, pointed out; | 


“And what is the worth of Indian nationsis settled in 
South Africa? Slaves in their own country, could they claim 
to be citizens of another-country? he root of the trouble 
is here, not in the contention of the South African Government 
that the proposed legislation "is essentially se domestic watter"™. 
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+}: a PMc British and the Boer settlers in South Afrite consider | 


that the country is theirs end that the "natives", not.to | 
 spsak of the Indians, are ali foreigners} At the bottom 
of the "white Avetraiien policy" is also this sense of — 
-. Ownership. Tha freedom movement in Asia and Africa has got 


.. .t0 cure the whites of this hebit of glorifying rebbery indo 


a divine right." - 


_. I also attach the leader marked D from the Buropsan-orned 


"Statesman" of 19th April, 1946. ae Fig eae 
| ‘Subsequently Dr. N.B. Khare, Member fér Commonwealth 


- Relations of the Government of India, was renerted to have said 
‘that if the Government of India's decision to- bring the dispute 


before the United Nations Organisation failed, the only thing 
left for Indie to establish her self-respect would be the actual 
deciaration of war. Dr. Khare claimed thet he was inaccurately 
ys but he has made other public statements to mich the sane. 


“The position therefore stands as follows: 


(1) The regulations in existence imposing disabilities on 
‘ . South Africans in India are at present interpreted 

- liberally and are not in any event of much: consequence 
_ dn view of the few South Africans in the country. — 


(2) I attach copy of a Press Note issued by the Government” 
of India on the 12th March, 1946, marked E, explaining 
_. the position as applied to the Indo-South African Trade 
_ Agreement. It will be noted that the termination of the 
Trade Agreement of 1938 does not, in itself,-involve 4 
complete severance. of trade reletions between the two . 
countries, as by the agreement. no actual tariff advantages 
- accrued to either country, The pertinent point is that 
with the teymination of the Trade Asreement it would be 
possible for either ov both countries te introduce dise 
eriminetory tariffs, restrictions or total. prohibitions 
on imports. Such measures, if brought inte foree te 
a sufficient degree, could, of course, have: the effect of 
 @ total cessation of trade botwoeen the two countries. . An 
~ examination of attachment E will disclose that Indie has- 
-, been exporting to South Africa, in appreciable quantities, 
. $everel essential commodities which Australia also obtains © 
. from India and which, in the main, are in world-wide short 
- gupply:- . The more importent of these are cotton piece-goods, 
jute bags and cloth, linseed, groundnuts and tea. It is 
. desirable, however, whather a complete cessation of trade 
-. between India and South Africe would benefit Australia to 
any material extent in procurement from India. ..Cotton 
_ pieeegoods are in acute short suppiy in India, and it is 
- probable.thet. the saving realised from non-export to South 
-. Africa would be devoted almost entirely te local nesds. ~ 
Moreover, an appreciable quantity of the types exported to 
~ . South Africa would not be suitable to Australia's needs. 
A..complete export prohibition has been applied. to: groundnuts, 
| .and the Government of India has declared an export surplus - 
+ -only of 76,000 to 78,000 tons of linseed for the year 1946, 
“es compared with 313,000 tons for the year 1945, < Australie 
would, however, possibly benefit by increased ‘supplies of 
gute .goods and tea. . It will be noted that, insofar as 
imports by India from South Africa are concerned, barks for 
tanning are predominant. Australia would appear favourably 
placed for aéditional supplies te India: of tanning end dyeing: 
substances ané spirits, if these are available. ee 


(3) The Indian High Commissioner to South Africa has not yet been 
 formelly recelied pit there is iittle doubt that this will 


take place shortly efter-the South Atrican Bill becomes La 
a 14) 


os 


(44, The Governuent of India has.not finally decided.as to the 
. ~ exact manner in whieh the dispute will be. brought before the 
. *‘United Nations Organisation. -It-appears most likely at 
‘present thet the issue will be raised in the Assembly. It 
‘has been anneunced in the press that a delegation of the 
South Africen Indian Confress will go to America in August 
for the naxt meeting of the United Nations Organisation 
' to canvass opinion. : py AF . | 


. 


* 


Pe fhe foregoing, summary is necessary for en appreciation of 
-how matters stend at present, There is little difficulty in 
assessing.the importance ofthe matter in Indian eyes and TI have 
- mot, nor has any member of my staff, met one Indian whe is not | 
| bitterly resent ?ud of the latest Unien lesislation.. Incidentally, 
_. I have seen in both Bombay and Delhi, notices in hotels that ’- 
-:.. “South Africans are, not edmitted" and in Sceial and Residential — 
- ‘Glubs that “South Africans will not be accepted either as visitors 
OF members", I do not doubt that similar notices are to be found 
throughout India. ce | ie byte 


_.° *Bhenld a new national government come into being in India 
there is no doubt thet it will take more snergetie measures to 
obtain redress. then the present government -hes done, although 
little can be achieved if the Union Government persists in its pre- 
. Bent. course. The Union Government insists upon, t¥eating the 
matter as ea purely domestie one and denies the right. of the 
Government of India to interfere; it seoms however that so long 
-. g& diserimination 1s made on the ground that persons are Asiaties 
| (er Indians) the matter cannot be regarded as ‘purely domestic. 
“The legislation may be studiously worded to avoid the appearance 
. 08 diserimination but there is little doubt as to hew it will 
work out in practice. ©. Oné need only refsr to.the tone of the 
. debate .in the South African Legislature and to the history of | 
“personal diseriminetion against Indians in Natal and the Transvaal, 
-.a8 set out in the attached onclosure B, to realise how this - | 
. Jegislation will be applied in practice, To my.gind the Union 
_.. end. Provincial governments in South Africa have deprived thenselves 
.- of any case which they might have for diserimination in relation 
“to property rights. by .the policy actively practised st present —~ 
of -exelnding Indiens from-ordinary social amenities snd benefits. 
7 _ .:. It ts beeause discrimination 1s practised against Indians 
‘ag Indians. that brings the matter so vitally before us. The 
- - principle has been accepted and proclaimed at Imperial Conferences 
. that eny Dominion has the right to regulate the composition of its 
. «population. ‘The South African legislation, however, is different 
. -4n that it discriminates against British natdonels ; ‘ter their 
entry. in the Iuperial Conference haid in 4921 the Government 
‘of Indie, through its representatives, claimed full political 
fights for the.resident Indian community in.the various self- 
‘governing dominions. The Conference passed a resolution recoti~ 
mending "that in the interests of the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth it is desirable that the rights of such Tndians to 
. .@itigenship should ‘be recognised.” | The South African 
representatives dissociated themselves fromthe resolution. That 
-.4 ig. the. fundamental issue. The South African Government in 1921, 
_ and .ever since, has claimed the right to discriminate and so long. 
_ »:ag this claim -eontinues it will be impossibie. for any Government 
+... Of India to.take her full part in the British Commonwealth of 
+--+ nations... On the-other hand the studied refusal of the South Africar 
. -eMbthorities to meet. the Indian case may well be one of the factors — 
 gontributing to sn Indisn decision to ge outside the British 
. Commonwealth, i = Serta | 
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AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER, — Rec'd:13th June, einer 
NEW DELHI. 
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‘My telegram 375. On llth June the Government = = 

of India annovneed that the Indian High Commissioner to South ey 
Africa thas beon recalled as a further measure of pene eee against 
South African RUE ae Legislations | eae oe 
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Decypher to: rae Dated 12th June, 1946, 


The Australian Delegation, 
United Nations Assemb ly ; 


NEW YORK . 


19 « 
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: Reference South African Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act. 


On 16 pril, 1946, Mudaliar stated in Central 
Legislative Ass y that if Legislatio: ed the Govern 
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On Sra June the legislation became effective. 


Memorandum from High Commissioner for Australia 


% 
in Indtea on subject forwarded by air mail. 
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External Affairs (M.46/21/7 of 12/6/46) 


13th June, 1946. 
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Dept. of External Affairs, 
Canberra, 


12th June, 1946. 
M 46/21/7 


MEMORANDUM No. 31. 


MEMORANDUM to: 


The Australian Delegation, 
United Nations Organization, 
NBW YORK 


‘With reference to my cablegram of 12th June, 1946, 
in relation to the South African Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Kepresentation Act, I am forwarding herewith 
copy of memorandum dated 17th May, 1946, from the 
Official Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
Australia, India, in relation thereto. 


(Sgd.) O. L. Davis 


for Secretary 


of the High Commissioner for India, Canberra, 


PRESS RELEASE, 


—_—- 
Cor 


12th June, 1946. 


INDO-SOUTH AFRICAN RELATIONS 


New Delhi: "The Asiatic Land Tenure’ and Indian Representation 
Bill just vassed in the Union Parliament and assented to by the 
Governor—Genersl marks the culmination of a series of legislative 
Measures that have been adopted y tne Union Government from 

time to time in the teeth of o)20Sition by the Indian community 
in South Africa and protests from thé Governnent of India," says 
a note issued by the Comucnwealth Relations Depirtment reviewing 
Indo=South African relations, 


It announces that as a protest against the South 
african Union Government's continued attitude of indifference to 
representations by the Government of India for the postponement of 
the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill the existing 
trade agreement between India and South Africa is being terminated, 
and as matters do not seem to improve it is found necessary to 
recall the High Cotnmissioner. 


‘Indians in South Africa at present number 250,000 
distributed in Natal, Transvaal and the Cape of Good Hope. Out of 
200,000 Indians domiciled in the province of Natal, 118,000 live in 
Durban, The European population of Durban numbers 125,000. 


"The emigration of Indians to Natal began in 1860 
after repeated importunities by the Natal Govermment Tor the supply 
of unskilled labour for sugar plantations, Soon after the first 
indenture period, when labourers began to return to India, the . 
colonists found difficulty in procuring local native labour and 
the sugar industry was threatened with ruin. tne Natal Government 
renewed their requests and agrecment was reached between them and 
the Government of India whereby Indian inmigrmts were granted lands 
in lieu of a free passage to India if they wished to settle in the 


colonies after completing their teras of indenture. This led. to 
the resumption of immigration to Natal in 187. It was an 
integral part of the terms of immigration that the labourer should 
enjoy equality of status after the paiod of indenture and that he 
would live under the ordinary lew of the land and not be subject to 
any diseriminatory lerislation, In fact, the Government’ of India 
made it clear in their communication to the Natal Government 

that 'we eannot pexmit cilligration.to be resumed until we are. 
satisfied that the colonial authorities are awale to their duty 
towards Indian immigrants and that effective measures have been 
taken to ensure to that class of His Majesty's subjects full 
protection in Natal, * Indian indentured imnirration continued 
Steadily after 1874 and was naturally soon supplemented by 
immigration of free Indians, there being then no barrier to their 
Settlement in South africa," 


fhe note recalls various stages of the Indian question 
during this period; the passive resistance movement of Mr. Gandhi 
which culminated in the Smuts-Gandhi Acreement in 191) abolishing 
the Poll Tax; and the subsequent Cave Towm Agreement in 1926 by 
whieh the Union Governaent undertook to provide for the uplift, 
through education and other means, of Indians who remained in the 
Union and were prepared to conform to Western standards of 
living, while the Govermment of Indis promised to do its best ta 
provide more adguately for repatriated Indians. 


x 2 


"tAfter twenty years the position today is that 
Indians in South Africa are a voteless comnunity suffering from 
varLous economic, social and political disabilities. Indians 
cannot also move from one »rovince to another in the Union of 
South Africa. They cannot use trams, railway comoartments, 
places of amusement and restaurants which are exclusively 
reserved for Europeans. No facilities for medical and 
engineering training have béen provided for them, with thefesult 
that the Government of India. has to reserve seats for Indian 
students from South Africa in various institutions in India." 


The note then refers to the Interim Act of 1939, 
the Second Broome Commission, the so-called Pegging Bill, and 
the Asiatic Land Tenure Bill, and proceeds: "The Government of 
India asked for the postponement of legislation and, as recommended 
by the Third Broome Commission, regucsted the Union Government to 
reccive a revresentative delcgition of Indians to explore an 
alternative settlement. The suggestion was rejected and the 
Bill rushed through Parliament. Such an attitude seems 
unjustifiable in vicw of the new international outlook arising 
out of the second World War." | 
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THE period ae three ‘sititne'okiog Se for. the -Cephd tation ‘ef. ner 
12 Indo-South African’ Trade - Agreement. having expired, the’ Govefnme: Heaney: is 
1ave decided to Pe bse unc Rrpeecnsea ks ‘gaint: eee} Reon of Souph tel stag & 

They —, Seeondin gts: se aaed. tie ‘nebieeations ‘pobligned 482 a: 2a 
GAZETTE OF INDIA EXTRAORDINARY of the 17th July prohibiting.under Section 19 « ‘ef tes 
Sune Sea Customs Act of ‘L€78) all: exports fran. India to South Africa and*all imports.) 
“coun South Africa Anito’ India and ‘laying down under: this Section: and. Sgetion - 154 ce 
cf the same Act procedure dé signed: wit ho @.view. to preventing South, Africa Brom | 
oD aining supplies from India byaindirect means through hefighbonetng countries, 


The ‘first notification prehibits the relndind by sear. Thy’ Tana’ 
into British India of’ goods, irrespective, pf place of export, nein cae: fro or — 
g-own, produced or manufactured in the. Untion, of South -Africaze. This. prohibition — 
= not, however, apply to goods which are the personal. affects: of. passengers” << ©. 

S hpouaee into British India ‘bgfore the lst August, 1946,. or th® price of. which < 
iad been wholly paid on or beforé the 17th July--and... the Anportation of which had 
reen specially authorised by the, Central Somme me i ae eee 


The notification, also erenbite: che taidiig’ bye sea or _ eee eut of- 
British India of goods, irrespective of the port of export, which are destined 
for any port or place jn the Union of South Africa or in respect. of which the re 
Chief Customs Officer is satisfied that thé: Roods,. although. designed far a ‘port 
nr place outside the Union, are intended to be taken to the: vnets saa 


The second notification prohibits the Lraichieciens at any port’ of 
British India of goods destined fer any port in. the Uniton of South Africa as also 
transhipment to any port even outside the Union save with the permission of the 
ChiefCustoms Officer who will not grant such permission unless he is satisfied 
thas the goods to be transhipped are not intended to be taken to the Union 
‘loimately. 


Jffite of the High Commissioner for India, Canberra. 


PRESS RELEASE. 


) 


No. 44, 16th July, 1946. 


The following is a summary of an address given by Sir Raghunath Paranjpye, High 
Commissioner for India, to the Wollongong Rotary Club on Tuesday, 16th July, at % p.m. 


INDIANS AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


When India achieves her independence, whether within or outside the British Commonwea]h. 

.he will naturally control her relations with other Governments, Many of the difficulties 
. Indians overseas will then be easier of solution, 

Tn ancient times, India had extensive relations, both commercial and cultural, with 
(ther countries within the range of her shipping. India gave her religion, Buddhism, to 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Siam, China and Japan, and this religion was spread by peaceful 
nissionaries, On the West, India had a flourishing trade with countries on the east coat 
‘f Africa and a fair amount of trade even with the Roman Empire. One reads of the crippling 
duty on imported Indian silks, so dear to the heart: of Roman ladies, in order to stop the 
export of Roman gold to India. 


With the incursion of Muslims into India, her extemal relations took the character of 
Muslim infiltration in both the south-west Pacific and the east coast of Africa, where there 
ere today vast Muslim populations who are indirectly the purveyors of Indian thought, 


The present problem of Indians overseas has 2 history of. erly 100 years, The prosperity 
of Natal, which is called the garden colony of South Africa, is mainly due to the work of 
Iadian labourers who migrated to the colony under the indenture system. Similar is the 
origin of the large Indian populations in other parts of the British Empire like Guiana, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Mauritius, Fiji, Malaya, and even Burma and Ceylon, though in the case 
cf the last three their proximity to India encouraged the migration of many Indians of the 
trading and professional classes. Te East Africa, especially to Kenya, Indians went as 
traders or as workers on railways and public works, or as lower Government servants. 


In all these regions Indians suffer great difficulties, the severity of which may be 
less in some parts than in others, As these regions advanced in prosperity, people of 
other races became jealous of the Indian settlers amd began to make conditions hard for them 
Matters have now came to breaking point in the case of Seuth Africa, and the history of the 
Iidians there during the last 50 er 60 years tis a lamentable record of White jealousy, 
tyranny and broken promises, 


The recent break with South Africa has its origin in legislation recently passed by the 
U.tion Parliament, the effect of which would be the complete segregation of Indians from 
Waite quarters. Any property which thy might have acquired can be compulsorily taken awar 
from them, not only for occupation but fer purposes of possession. With Indian opinion 
having greater influence in the Indian legislature, the Government of India have most 
reluctantly been compelled to put into operation the Reciprocity Act which places similar 
disabilities on South African Whites resident in India, They have also recalled their 
High Commissioner from South Africa. The Iniians in Durban have entered on a campaign of 
passive resistance and these passive resisters are being continually sent to gaol. The wv 
1.1 which the Dominion of South Africa deals with Imians is likely to have considerable 
influence in swaying Indian opinion on the question whether an independent India of the 
fiwture should continue to ranain in the British Commonwealth. 


In the colony of Kenya, where the Whites and Indians are numerically equal and are far 
outnrmbered by the indigenous population, all the desirable highlands, which constitute = 
“..“2ge proportion of the habitable part of the colony, have been practically reserved for ‘he 
JT...tes. The White settlers with the help of the White officials are able to have thi«g: 

“3 ac “ically their own way and to subject Indians to many legal and practical difficuli ie: - 


=. recently had occasion to visit Fiji where Indians went as indentured labourers 3) 1:; 
1c, amd are now free men mostly engaged in agriculture, Their condition is distinc sy 
trot than what we read of in other colonies, though even in Fiji one cen see some tiice 
> yaciai prejudice. The educational system, for instance, is founced upon the cerpl:t: 
jopre gation of Europeans, Fijians and Indians. The Poll Tax, which has bsen intrceduced 
“hers, is paid by Indians but specifically exanpes the Fijians and practically ezenpt: 
si thearoteans as they pay income—tax, They have also difficulties abeut Land ‘euvre., our 
~ ha.2 great hopes that many of these difficulties wiil disappear under sympathetic 

.tnert. tr the Local government and the Colonial Officc, 


. Rs 


Indians +n ail of these countries desire to identify themselves with their new homes 
and nothing @puld please them better than to be treated as citizens with full political 
and other rights. It is only because they are subject to disabilities owing to their 
being Indians that the Government of India has to interest itself on their behalf, 


I might refer in this connection to Australia and New Zealand, where Indians 
permanently settled suffer practically no difficulties and where consequently I am 
happily free from having to make representations on their behalf. The only point on which 
India can have, and has, any sentimental fecling is the slight involved in the term 
iWhite Australia Policy" which debars any fresh Indian, however high his position or social 
and economic standing, from settling in this country, Here again I may say that India 
has readily accepted the Statute of Westmin/ster which empowers every Dominion to 
regulate the compysition of its population. But om wishes that the process of this 
regulation did not involve an implicit affront to the susceptibilities of other peoples. 


I might refer to a recent law enacted in the United States of America by which a 
maximum of 100 Indians have been permitted to enter that country as prospective citizens 
every year. This has removed the one sentimental grievance which Indians had against 
America am this Act of wise statesmanship has greatly raised the UnitedStates in the 
estimation of the Indian people, 


Migration will not solve the problem of India's population and if anybody thinks that 
with reasonable opportunities Indians will flood other vacant lands of the world and lower 
their standard of living, I am sure that such a fear is absolutely groundless. Even if 
a million Indians were to migrate in 10 years, which I think is almost inconceivable, it 
will not help to relive the pressure of population on India, All that India desires is 
to be a self-respecting member of the comity of nations, to be treated as an equal and to 
be allowed to make her cortribution to the civilisation and progress of mankind. She 
wants to live amicably with all other nations, for in her.whole history she has never 
waged a single offensive war against any of her neighbours. It is only because the 
treatment of Indians in other countries am especially in several parts of t:e British 
Commonwealth wounds the pride of Indians that this question has far greater importance 
than the numbers involved, which being about 3 millions at the present time is a mere 
drop in the ocean compared with her 400 millions resident in India. 


NOTE: Not to be published or broadcast before 8 p.me, 16th July, 1946. 


. Office of the High Commissioner for Irdia, Canberra. 


4 PRESS REIBASE. 
ho. : 8th July, 1946. 
INDIANS ELIGISLE FoR U.S. CITIZENSHIP. ‘ 


: Under the United States Indian lmnisration and 
Natuvalisation Bill signed by President Truman on July 2nd 
ons hundrec Indians will be pe:mittec ‘So enter the United 
States annually. The 3111 also vrovides for the naturalisation 
of Indians already in the United States ani these Indians who 
choose to immigrate to the UnitedStates. 


The first recorded entry of an Indian immigrant 
to the United States was 1898. Under the United States 
Imnigration Act of 1924 cnly Indian. students. tourists and 
visitors could enter the country. The quota of 100 persons 
allowed was available to persons born in India of races 
eligible to naturalisation in the United States. Under the 
Nationality Act of 1940 Indians weve declared ineligible 
for citizenship. 


The news of the passing into law of the Indian 
Inmigration and Naturalisation Billi by the United States 
Legislature has been received with rreat satisfaction in 
India. The Foreign Sscretary of the Government of India has 
written to the Comnissioner of tne United States of America 
to India in the following terms: “I am directed to say that 
the Government of India has Zearnt with profound satisfaction 
that the Indian Imaisration and Naturaiisation Biil has now 
become lawe They wish to convey to the Government of the 
United States their appreciation of the persistent and active 
sunnvort or the administration but for which this havopy result 
eould not have been achieved. This new measure will be 
weleomed by al1 sections of opinion in India as fresh evidence 
of the desire of the Government and people of the United States 
to accord India equality of treatment with other free nations 
of the world. 


Commenting on the passing of the Imiuigration Bill, the 
HINDUSTAN TIMES says that the Pinal passage of the Bill opens 
the way for the establishment of friendlier and more fruitful 
relations between the twe countries, “Phe meaning and value 
of the present measure lies in the fact that it removes the 
discriminy tion operating hitherto against Indians and also 
throws open a definite imzipration quot» to Indians without 
any racial restrictions." 


The STATESMAN says what the Bill though not 
ambitious is however a token of India's enhanced international 
status and as such will be apvreciated. 


The PLIONESR observes that “this American 
gesture will not be lost upon us.' 


Dre N. Bs Khare. on the eve of relinguishing 
charge as Member of the Government of India for Commonwealth - 
Relations, in a statement on the 3rd duly, saids “It will be 
risky to hope that reason and a sense of justice will dawn 
on South Africa and that she will emulete the good example 
set by the United States." 


Office of the High Commissioner for India, Canberra. 


PRESS RELEASE. 
Nos 37. | 3rd July, 196. 


INDIA'S CASE AGAINST SOUTH AFRICA. 


NEW DELHI: The Indian case against South Africa is likely to 
come before the General Assembiyv of the United Nations 
Organisation in September, This was indicated by Sir Ae 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, India's chief delegate to the United Nations 
Organisation, in « talk with pressmen at Karachi on the lst 
July. “ec said that India's complaint had been included in 

the preliminary agenda for the Sevtember Session, and he hoped 
that it would not be crowded out. South Africa would probably 
take up the attitude that it was a domestic matter but it was 
for the General Assembly to decide. 


Commenting on the Indo-South Africa dispute on 
the 2nd July the STATESMAN, a British~oyned daily newspaper 
of Calcutta, sars, “In India a new Dominion was coming of age, 
but even as men of goodwill here and in Britain were working 
towards Empire solidarity the Union Government enacted a racial 
law more vicious than all its.vrevious efforts. India has now 
formally placed her case before the United Nations Organisation. 
It was an unedifying story of the breach of past agreements. 
Though Indian movements in Durban are now of some magnitude, 
it is typical of South Afsican methods that the authorities 
still do not officially recognise that the defiance of the 
largest segregation law has been taking place for over two 
weekSe Instead Indians have had the riot act read to them, 
while others have been arrested for trespass. No comparable 
action was taken against the hooligans who for several evenings 
took the law into their ow hands and attacked passive 
resisters. As 1s inevitable, feelings in India are becoming 
increasingly embittered and Gandhi at his prayers last week 
threw out dark hints (that he micht offer Satyagraha on this 
issue). South Africa should reconsider the situation and at 
least implement what was recomnended by its own Broome 
Commission Inquiry last year, namely that the Union Government 
invite the Government of India tc send a delegation for a 
discussion of current problems. 
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(3) Its provision for representation of Indians in the 
Union Parliament is watered down by the requirement 
that such representatives shall be furopeans. 


The Government of India has already given formal 
notice to the Union Government of the termination of the Trade 
Agreement of 1958 between the two countries. The effect of this 
is that the Trade Agreement will expire on the 25th June, 1946¥ 
three months after delivery of the notice. 


A further step urged by Indian opinion is the 
recall of the Indian High commissioner in South Africa and the 
decision of the Government of India to bring the matter before the 
United Nations Organisation is a still further step towards the 
Objective of bringing the pressure of world opinion to bear on the 
South African Government. 


We have discussed the issues involved with the 
Department of commonwealth Relations, Government of India, which is 
responsible for the handling of the south African dispute. The 
following points should be noted:- 


(1) No action will be taken by the Government of India to 
bring the matter before the United Nations Organisation 
until the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation 

This unt wets { Bilt has passed the South african Senate and received 

4. Vtne approval of the Governor-General; 


(2) The Government of India is satisfied that there is ample 
justification for bringing the issue before the Mited 
Nations Organisation and, at the moment, it appears 
likely that the issue wiil be raised in the assembly; 

ns 


(3) The recall of the Indian High Commissioner to South 
Africa will probably take place shortly, but not until 
the South African legislation becomes law. The High 
Commissioner, Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, is at the moment in 
India for purposes of consultation; 


(4) The effect of the termination of the Trade Agreement 
will be to veweludes south Africa from the Indian 
preferential tariff and place her on the ordinary 
tariff. It will not involve the complete cessation 
of trade between the two countries. 


It is considered that the issues between this 
Governments of India and gouth Africa is of the utmost importance, 
and of particular concern to other menters of the British Commonwealth, 
Meany Indians in prominent positions, from the Member for Commonwealth 
Relations (pr. N. Re Khare) down have stated publicly that they would 
gladly contemplate a war between India and south Africa if it would 
bring to an end the discriminatory treatment of Indians in south 
Africa. 


mhere is no question as to the strength of 
public opinion on this issue and the High commissioner accordingly 
proposes to send, at an early date, a comprehensive despatch on the 
whole subject of Indian-South African relations. : 


ec 


et ret e__ 


(C. T. Moodie) 
Official Secreta 
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MEMORANDUM for: 


The Secretary, 
Department of External Affairs, 
CANBEREA. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Attached for your information is News Bulletin 


No. 31 and a paper on South Africa's Indian Problem, 
issued by the Public Relations Officer, South Africa 


House. 


(Sgd.) G. S. Bridgland. 
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a SOUTH AFRIGA'S "INDIAN PROBLEM" | 
ai BACKGROUND 10 NEW LEGISLATION, 1946. 


In order to understand the purpose behind the Union. 
Government's Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill, it 
ig necessary to know something of the history of the Indian population 
in South Africa. How does it come about that there are more Indians 


'in the South African Province of Natal than there are Europeans? 


And what are the effects, economic and politicel, of this superiority 
in numbers and of the fact that the Indian population is increasing at 
a rate almost double that of the Europeans? | 


The first Indians to set foot in what is now the Union of 
South Africa were imported to work as Labourers on the Natal sugar 
estates in 1860. They came under an indenture system which had the 
full approval-of the Government of India. Wnile on the one hand the 
people of India were only tco pleased to find someone willing to receive 
their surplus populaticn, the Huropean settlers of Natal on the other 


hand were aware from the very beginning of the pessible effects of this 


imported labour policy and insisted that importers of Indian labour 
should be compelled to provide free return passages after the indenture 
period, The first point tc be noted, therefore, is that from the very 


earliest days attempts were made to persuade imported Indian labourers 


to return to their own country after their contract had been fulfilled. 
But these attempts were fruitless and what is known as the "Indian 
Problem" in South Africa to-day has its genesis in the fact that the vast 


Majority of these imported Indian labourers preferred to remain in South 


Africa rather than return to their own country. 


This is not really a matter for surprise. — There was no caste 
system-for the Indians in South Africa. & vast majority of importeeés © 
who were classed as coolies or untouchables in their own country found, 


when they landed in Natal, that they had become equal with one another. 


There was no segregation or class distinction anything like as rigid as 


“that in their homeland; instead there were opportunities to trade, to. 


own land and to become wealthy, which they would never have had in India, 
It is no wonder that so far from wanting to return themselves they sent 


for their relatives and friends who, under the easy immigration laws of 
time, arrived in their thousands in Natal and established the basis. of. 
/Natal's Indian population of to-day of roughly 250,000, rad 


| It soon became apparent, to the Government of. Natal that in this 
part of South Africa the European was in danger of being swamped 
numerically and economically by the Indian. Many attempts were mdde by 
special taxes and later by offer of free passages and rehabilitation 
grants to persuade Indians to leave, but none of. them succeeded, On. the 
contrary, the Indian population rapidly increased and began to spread 
itself throughout the country. Indians settled in the Cape and in the 
Transvaal, and in Natal they became farmers, traders, workers of all 
kinds and professional men. Only the Orange Free State shut its doors 
to the Indian and to-day has no "Indian Problem" to contend with. 


7 it was natural that the European population should feel that 
the Western standards of civilisation, which they had dared and laboured 
much to maintain in this new country, were in danger. They saw the 
Indian merchant with his lover standard of living undercutting them in 
tree and they saw the Indian worker accepting lower wages than would 
enable a white man to live, They saw the whole elaborate structure of 
white civilisation in South Africa being undermined by the activities of 
a Ganority; and they were determined not to let this process continue. 
“he indenture system of importation was, therefore, abolished. 
/sstrictions were placed on Indian immigration and, finally, restrictions 
ee placed on Indians in South Africa themselves with the object of 
cncuring that, no matter how swiftly the Indian population might . 
muitipiy, it would never be abie to swamp legislatures and so do away 

is tczether with Western superiority. 
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This brings us roughly to 1922 when the first signs , of 
another economic result of the increase in size and wealth of the Indian 
population of South Africa. This has become known as Indian "penetration" 
into predominantly European areas, Until then the principle of 
voluntary segregation -— with Indians working and living in their own 
areas in large towns and Huropeans in theirs - had functioned fairly 
satisfactorily. But many Indians had by this time become wealthy and 
they wished to invest their wealth in property. The Mayor of Durban 
notes in his minute for 1922 that on February Ath "this vexed question 
was brought to a head at a corporation land sale when a public demonstra- 
tion took place against bids for property in European localities being 
accepted from Indians," In the following years Indian purchases of iand 
and property in European areas and public agitation against them increased, 
Successive attempts wers made to deal with the situation, notably by the 
Class 4reas Bill of 1924, the Aroas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provisions). Bill of 1925 -— neither of which for 
one reason or another became law — and the Cape Town Conference with 
representatives of the Government of tndia in 1927 which resulted in what 
is known as the Cape Town Agreeicent, It is worth noting in passing that 
in the Cape Town Agreement e final attempt was made to persuade the 
Indians to leave South Africa. Free passages, a grant of money and 
pensions for the sick and disabled, payable in India, were offered but the 
net result was that no more than 15,000 Indians altogether left the country. 


In 1939 the Durban Municipality asked the Government for powers to 
deal with Indian penetration into the European areas of Durban, and as a 
result of this request the first cf three commissions of inquiry was 
appointed. . 


It is unnecessary to go into detail regarding many attempts that 
were made in succeeding years to find a solution of the problem; but some 
of the findings of the three commissions — all under the Chairmanship of 
Mr, Justice Broome — are worth recording in order to show that the extent 
of Indian penetration was no figment of the imagination of the people of 
Natal, : 7 
The first Commission found that in the 13 years from 1927 to 1940 
there had been 512 cases of Indian penetration into predominantly European 
areas in Durban of which 362 were sites acquired but not occupied by them. 


The second Commission, reporting in the early part of 1943, found 
that in the first two months of 1943 Indians in Durban paid more for sites 
in predominantly European areas than in any complete year between 1927 and 
1939; the number of sites acquired by Indians in predominantly European 
areas in 1942 was two-and-a-half times greater than the highest previous 
yearly total — 1939 — and the total amount paid by Indians in the 
acquisition of sites in predominantly European areas in the two-and-half 
years between October lst, 1940, and February 28, 1943, was almost equal 
to the total amount paid by Indians for such properties in le years from 
L927 to 1939. 


Obviously there was some substance in the claim of the Durban 
Gity Council that the rate of penetration was increasing rapidly. But 
the Union Government, with many war problems on its hands, was reluctant 
to attempt a permanent solution then and eventually decided to pass 
theough Parliament legislation that would "peg" the existing situation 
for at least three vears, during which time it was hoped a solution would 
Qe found by agreement. | 


Accordingly the "pegging"Act - the full and proper title of 
.a3ch was the Trading and Occupation of the Land (Transvaal and Natal) 
cagtriction Act — was introduced into the Assembly and passed, | 


In the second reading debate the Prime Minister (General Smuts) 
wxpregsed the Government's regret that it had been compelled to take this 


action... 
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action, Pressed: as it was by probrsie of all kinds, the Government 
would have-done anything it could to avoid an issue of this sort; but the 
position had been forced by the Indians themselves — not the whole 

Indian community but a minority who had been buying land in predominantly 
HRuropean areas. The second Broome revort had left.the Government with 
no choice but to act. ‘The Bill, said General Smuts, was the result of 
the action taken by a‘few Indians who, instead of putting’ their wealth 
into War Loans, had. used it to undermine the European position. 


The dct that was then passed expired at the end of March this 
year. New legislation was, therefore, necessary to replace it and the 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill, 19A6, is the result. 


The Bill has two mein objects > (1) to replace the temporary 
"Pepring" Act by permanent legisl ation, and (2) to give the Indians of 
South Africa, for the firet tine, a volce in the central Parliament. 


It establishes areas in the ci ties of Durban and Pietermaritzburg and in 


other parts of Natal where indians may acquire and/or occupy property 
but it lays down that outside such ereas no tiansactions which involve 


_the passing of property from Indians to a member of any other race or 


vice versa. shall be lawful except under permit from the Minister. There 
are similar restrictions as to occupation, but the principle is laid 
down that existing rights both as to ownership and.occupation shall be 
preserved,. A Land Tenure Advisory Board is established to advise the 
Minister regarding the issue of permits and other matters. 


It is worth noting at this point, in view of statements made 


' by some opponents of the Bill thay. Lt Yegtablishes the Ghetto system for 


Indians in Natal" that at a conference in Pretoria in 1944 representatives 
of the Natal Indian Congress agreed to iegislation that would involve 
residential segregation. and only opposed i% subsequently when it was 


proposed to include also restrictions on ownership. - In this respect the 


present Bill differs from the Pretoria Agreement of 1944 only in that it 
provides not only for residential segregation but also for ownership of 
property in separate areas, 


The Bill also provides that Indians tn the Provinces of Natal 
and the Transvaal shall be represented in the Senate by two Senators, 


one elected by the Indians themselves and one nominated by the Governor-— 


General "on the ground mainly of his thorough asquaintance, by reason of 


- his official experience or otherwise, with the reasonable wants and wishes 


of the Indians in the Provinces of Natal and the Transvaal," In the 
House of Assembly they will be represented by three members elected by 
the Indians of the three electoral districts into which the Provinces of 


Natal and the Transvaal will be divided and in the Natal Provincial 


Council they will be represented by two members elected by themselves. 
The Indians' representatives in the Senate and in the House of Assembly 
must be Europeans in terms of the Constitution of the Union but their 
representatives in the Natal Provihotal Council may be Indians. 


Indian voters will be all’ males over 21 years of age who have 
passed Standard VI and either have an income of. not less. than £120 per 
annum or own immovable property worth £250 or more. 


This very brief history of the Indian in. South Africa has SO 
far dealt principally with the Province of Natal because it is there 
that the problem is to-day in its most acute form, In the: Transvaal 
there has been réstrictive legislation of one sort or another since the 
early days of the South african Republic and the principle which it is 
now proposed to apply to Natal of confining Indian purchases of property 
to certain areas has been in existence in the Transvaal for half a 

century. As long ago as 1885 the Asiatic was prohibited by a law of 
the South African Republic from owning property in the Transvaal e3 ccept 
in "streets, wards and locations" get aside by the Government for the 
purpose, This prohibition, so far as the goldfields of the Witwaters— 
reid were concerned, was extended by the Goid Law which was passed in 
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its final form in 1908 to include occupation. There is nothig new in, 
South Africa, therefore, about the principle of restricting Indian owner- 
ship or occupation of immovable property. What is now proposed is its 
extension from the Transvaal to Natal. : 


The history of legislation affecting Asiatics and Coloured 
persons in the Transvaal is a story of continuous evasions of the Law 
and attempts to make it watertight, It begins with Law No. 3 of 1885 
of the South African Republic mentioned above and continues with the 
Gold Law of 1908 which added restrictions on occupation to existing 
restrictions on ownership in "Proclaimed Areas," i.e. the Goldfields of 
the Witwatersrand: but not all of the Witwatersrand fell within the scope 
of the Gold Law and not all clesses of Asiatic or Coloured occupation 
were forbidden, Moreover, iIndians in the Transvaal had already found 
loopholes in the Law of 1885, The result was that legal.and illegal 
occupation and even ownership grew up side by side in the quickly 
developing area of the Witwatersrand, creating a situation that 
_hecessitated further legislation in i919. - ; 


The Law of 1919 was based on what is known as the Smuts—Ghandi 
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‘Agreement and was introduced in the House of Assembly after it had been 


considered by a»rSelect Committee. It tried to close some of the loop- 
holes in the existing legislation and to put a stop to further "penetra- 
tion" by Asiatios into European areas. In order to protect vested. 
interests it confirmed in their rights all Asiatics at that date in 
lllegal occupation or ownership of land in proclaimed areas. On the 
face of it this Act should have oreated order out of chaos and have 
enabled the authorities to control the situation in the future. But it 
failed because a recommendation of the Select Committee that a register 
should be compiled of legal occupation and ownership as at the date of 
the Act was not carried out. Without such a register it became 
impossible to prevent further evasions of the law and the situation once 
more deteriorated, : 


It was tackled again in 1932 when Parliament passed the 
Transvaal Asiatio Land Tenure Act. This extended the prohibition of 
occupation of proclaimed land by Asiatics and Coloured people but gave 
the Minister of the Interior power to demarcate areas in which, despite 
the provisions of the Gold haw, such occupation wonld be legal. <0 
determine those areas, to compile a register of legal occupation.and to 
make recommendations to the Minister regarding individual .cases in which 
corpse might be involved, a Commission was appointed under Mr, Justice 

ectham, | 


The Feetham Commission produced its first most important reports 


in 19355 making recommendations for setting aside certain areas and suggest— 


ing further amendments of the Law in the light of the experience gained. 
4 Select Committee considered the report and in the following year 
Parliament passed the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment act. This 
embodied amendments suggésted by the Feetham Commission and — subject to 
the resolution of both Houses of Parliament — proposed to set aside areas 
in which the right of ownership was conceded to Asiatics and Coloured 
persons in the sransvaal. At the same time the ict extended the general 
prohibition against Asiatiao occupation and took steps to check it. 


That, except for tne legislation in 1939 which pegged the exist- 
ing position and foreshadowed the Bill later that would provide for . 
residential segregation, brings the history of the Transvaal Indians up 
to date. f | 


: | P 
The present Bill so far as the Transvaal Indians are concerned 
savodies no new principle. It does, however, carry a number of amend- 
auents to-existing legislation that have been designed to enable the 
azevernment to give better effect to the general intentions of the Law, | 


nof, Public Relations Officer, 
South Africa House, 
W.C.2. 

1Oth April, 1946. 
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BeBeCe. Tuesday 9.30 


A New Delhi broadcast states that the Government of 
India has decided to bring the question of discrimination against 
Indians in South Africa before the United Nations Security Council. 
A spokesman in the Indian Government said that the Government had 
watched with great concern the deterioration of the situation of 
Indians in South Africa during the past two years. The Government 
had tried to persuade South Africa to drop the discriminatory 


measures but the Bill was to become Law and the Government was 


compelled to take steps to help Indians there. 


st 
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18th April, 1946. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLEE 5 December 1946 
ASSEMBLY GENERALE ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


MENT SUBSMITTED BY THE DELEGATION 
OF THE UNIC. G+ SOUTH AFRICA 


The Delegation of the Union of South Africa submits for approval of 
the Assembly, the following amendment to the resolution adopted by the 
combined meeting of tho First and Sixth Committees, on tho treatment cf 
Indiens in the Union of South Africa: 

"The General Assembly having takon note of the application 
made by the Government of India regarding the treatment of Indians 
in the Union of South Africa and having considered the matter, is 
of the opinion that, since the jvrisdiction of the General Assembly 
to deal with the matter is in doubt and since the questions involved 
are consequently of a legal as well as of a factual nature, a 
decision based on authoritatively declared juridical foundations 
is the one most likely .to promote realization of those purposes of 
the Charter to the fulfilment of which all Members of the 
organization are pledged as well as to secure a lasting and 
mitually acceptable solution of the complaints which have been made, 

THE ASSEMBLY THEREFORE RESOLVES THAT 

The International Court of Justice is requested to give an 
advisory opinion on the question whether the matters referred to 
in the Indian application are, under Article 2, paragraph 7 of the 


Charter, essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the Union," 


United Nations Nations Unites UNRESTRICTED 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLEE 2 December 1946 


ASSEMBLY GENERALE ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN TER USION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
REPORT OF THE JOTNT FIRST AND SIXTH COMMTTTEER 


Rapporteurs: Dr. tkmero Viteri LAFRONTE (@cuador) 
Professor K.H. BAILEY (Australia) 


1. The General Assembly, at ita forty-sixth plenary meeting, held on 
31 Octcber 19:6, referred to the Joint First and Sixth Committee for 

' consideration, the question of the Preatment of Indians in the Union of 
south Africa, 
2, On 20 ané@ 23 November respectively, the representatives of India and 
of the Union of South Africa submitted written proepesals concerning the 
Treatment of Indiana in the Unien of Seuth Africa (documents A/C.1/67 
and A/c.6/79 end A/C.1 and 6/8). 
3. In the course of discussion the renresautatives of the United Kingdom, 


the Unitod States and Sweden presented a combined amendmont to the Indian 


resolution {document A/C.1 and 6/20). The roprosentative of Poland. 
submitted a further emondment to this combined amendment ‘document 

A/C. and 6/22), 

h. ‘The rovresentatives cf France and Mexico submitted a joint amendment 
to the Indian resolution (document A/C.1 and 6/12). Before the Gommitee 
proceeded to a voto, the representative of South Arrica ennounced. that he 
had withérawn his resolution in favour of the amendment submitted by the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America and Sweden. The representative 
of Indie announced also that the resolutian of India had been withdrawn 
in favour of the amendment rrosented by the representatives of France 

and Mexico. 

5. <A draft resolution submitted by the representative cf China 

(document A/C.1 and 6/18) proposing the appointment of a sub-committee, to 


7 He 
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which an amendment was proposed by the representative of Colombia 
(document A/C.1 and 6/19), was also withdrawn. 
6. The draft resolution presented by France and Mexico was adopted at the 
sixth meeting by twenty-four votes to nineteen, with six abstentions. 
1 The Joint First and Sixth Commitise therefore recommends to the 
General Assembly the adoption of the following resolution: 
Treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa 
TILE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, - 
HAVING taken note of the application made by the Government of 
India regarding the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa, 
and having considered the matter: 
1. STATES that, because of that treatment, friendly relations _ 
between the two Menber States have been impaired, and unless a 
satisfactory settlement is reached, these relations are likely 
to be further impaired; 
Hae IS OF THE OPINION that the treatment of Indians in the 
Union should be in conformity with the international obligations 
under the agreements concluded between the two Governneavs and 
the relevant provisions of the Charter;: 
3. THERESCRE REQUESTS the two Governments to report at the 
next session of the General Assembly the measures adopted. 


to this effect. 


-—— 


United Nations Nations Unies es 


GENERAL ASSEMBLEE 15 November 19h6 
ASSEMBLY GENERALE 


ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


“ DELECATION FOR INDIA 


ADDENDUM TO THE MEMORANDUM ON THE POSITION OF INDIANS 
IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA” 


DOCUMENTS CONSTITUTING THE PRETORIA AGREEMENT OF 19h 


T, MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY.THE NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS, AS REPRESENTING 
. THE INDIAN COMMUNITY OF NATAL TO THE RIGHT. HONOURABLE | 
FIELD MARSHAL J.C, SMUTS, SSE OP TEU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA | . 3 

Sir, We recall the earatinn we submitted to you and the interview you 
graciously granted us at Cape Town on the egth March, 1944, when we urged upon 
you the repeal of the Pegging Act, and ‘ie certain alternative proposals, 
Senator D,G, Shepstone » whom you delegated to make investigation, . has, with 

_ the courageous help of Senator Chieteie, Minister of the Interior, and we 

understand, with the concurrence of His Ionour the Administrator end the 
Provincjel Executive, brought about aii agreement that solution can be found to 
the one question to which’ all sauna have been reduced, nauely the control of 
Juxtapositional residential occupation between Indiens and Europeans in Durban. 
2, We emphesise that the Indian coaeen tty, whilst in no way giving up its 
inherent right to ownership end Socneiee of property anywhere in Natal, 
recognize the threefold nature of the -aphrapeccell 

(a) ownership and occiipation ‘2 rural areas for trade, farming, ard 

residential purposes; | | 

(bd) ownership’ and or Nee of property for trade, commercial and- 

investment purposes as distinct Pic 

(c)... occupation of property for veatiectia? purposes in urban areas where 

the question arises of Indians living in close proximity to Europeens, 
3.  # There is, we understand, complete ogroement that. no question has arisen or : 


exists in regard to (a) as te (b), it being purely an economic insue, the 
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principles of economics forbid any restriction as have been imposed by the 
Pegging Act. 
But in regard to (c) we agree that to meet the European attitude of 
mind though unreasonable - there is, arising therefrom, a situation to be 
faced, And: for this purpose we agree to ea voluntary arrangement whereby 
machinery can be set up to control and regulate future osc aati ons. 
resident dal beoumet See of Europeans and Indians, w 
4, This machinery shall consist of a Boerd composed of five meribers, two of 
whom shall be Europeans and two Indians, with a European cms ieuah who shell be 
an Advocate or a Magistrate with no less than ten years" Uibeeketbe. 
-{a): The Board's jurisdiction shall be over all dwellings within the City 
of Durban only; 
_:. (b) The Board shall have power.to exempt any dwellings either singly 
' or collectively, situated in any streets, roads, localities or. 
areas, from its jurisdiction, which in its discretion mey deem desirable; 
(c). Whenever, after the fixed date, any dwelling is occupied by a person 
of a particular recial group, no person of another racial grovp shell 
occuny the said premises unless a licence authorising him so to do 
‘has been issued to him by the Boerd, 
ye In exercising its powers the Board shall teke into its eee the 
factors of contiguity and natural expansion, and the relative needs of all 
racial groups in regard to housing, amenities of life, educational and 
recreational facilities, and any other matiers which are relative to the 
question of granting an occupational licence, 
6, The machinery of this control shall only be extended to ‘other local 
authorities (Boroughs and Townships) after the Board has investigated and 
determined the necessity or otherwise of the extension of the provisions of 
the proposed Ordinance to any particuler Borough or Township, A right of 
- appeal shall lie to the Administrator. 
7.. It shall be an obligation on the part of the Board to record: its reasons 
for grenting or refusing occupational licences at the time that the decision is 


made, 
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? 


There shall be a right of appeal to the Mibeptetentnp in Executive, on all 
decisions of the Board, | 
8, We have ascertained whether a Board, re envisaged, can be created under 
the War Measures Act, We consulted an eninent counsel (Advocate F,R,Shaw, M.C,) 
whose Opinion we attach hereto, He states that under Section 85 (xii) of the 
South Africa Act, the Union Gevieresivant may originate in form the necessary 
legislation through the Provinéial Council, 
9. This machinery shall be of a general applicetion, and of a temporary 
character, A permanent solution of this question can only be achieved by the 
provision of a progressive social and housing policy to meet the neeés of our 
Connnunity, 
10, Above all, in our willingness to neo’ an immediate situation, we do not 
surrender the principle tkat any solution of the Indian question must rest in 
negotiations between the Union Government and the Indian Community, ‘The 
assurance and protection given to us by the South Africa Act shall remain 
constant, | | 
11, With the creation of this machinery the Government shell repeal the 
Pegging Act or deproclain Durben from the operations of the Act, 
| We have the honour to remain, 
oir, | 
Your obedient Servants ‘ 


A,I, Kajeo, P.R. Pather, S.R, Naidoo, T.N. Bhoola, S,M. Paruk, 
Mohamed Ebrahim, A,B, Moosa. 


Natal Indian Congress 
Dated at Pretoria this 18th day of April, 1944, 
Headquarters: 37, Albert Street, P,0, Box 1384, Durban, Natal, 


II. COPY OF THE PRIME MINISTER'S STATEMENT ISSUED IN THE 
"CAPE ARGUS" DATED 19 APRIL 1944 


"The Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior met the Aéministrator 
of Natal (Mr. C, Heaton Nicholls), Mr. D,E, Mitchell, M,E,C., 


Senator :D.G, Shepstone, and the following representatives of the Nata} Indian 
Congress; 
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_ Messra, AI. Ka jee, PLR. Pather, §.R. Naidoo,.A.B. Moosa, T.I. Bhoola, 
Mahomed Ebrahim and S,M, Paruk, in cdineditod with matters arising out of 
the apprreatitea of the Pegging Act +n Natal, 

RESULT OF DISCUSSIONS 

- “The discussions ‘took place as the result of representations made by the 
Indian Congress to Pina an alternative method of controlling the occupation 
of dwellings in towns and boroughs of Natal to that adopted under the Act 
menticned, | 

"It was agreed that tho situation would best be met by the introduction 
of an Ordinance into the Natal Provincial Council, This Ordindnce would 
provide for the Seekt tail of a board consisting of two Evropeans end two 
Indian Members, under the chairmanship of a third European who will be a man 
with legal training, | 

"The object of the legislation will be to create machinery for the 
board to control occupation by the licensing of dwellings in certain areas, 
the application of the Pegging Act in Durban to be withdrawn by a proclamation 
on the passing of this Ordinance," | | 


III, COPY OF A TELECRAM DATED 16 MAY 1944 FROM 
SENATOR CLARKSON ‘20 SENATOR SEEPSTONE 


With reference to your telephone communications and my previous telegram 
and with reference to A.I, Kajee's letter of 26 April, I have to advise that 
memorandum submitted by representatives of Congress to Prime Minister Pretoria 
on 18 April read with published statement issued by Prime Minister on that 


date constitutes Pretoria Agreement , 


United Nations — Nations Unies ne 
GENERAL ASSEMBLEE A/ 167 / Add.l 
ASSEMBLY GENERALE 15 November 1946 


ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


FURTHER MEMORANDUM BY THE GOVERNMENT | 
OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA ON THE SUSJACT CF INDIAN LEGISLATION 


In document A/167 certain general aspects relating to the legislation 
of the Union of South Africa affecting Indians, have been referred to. In 
the present document if d# proposed to deal seriatim with the specific 
charges made by the Gotesiiment of India in document A/68, in so far as they 
have not already been dealt with in the first mentioned document. 
Imnaig¢ration and Inter-Provincial Mingvetion | 
1. Under this heading the Goverment of India raises a, controversy which 
has been defunct for many years. In terms of the Reciprocity Kesolution 
taken at the Imperial Conference of 1918: 

"It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the. British Commonwealth, including India, that each ~ 
should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population 
by means of restriction on Immigration from any of the: other 
communities." 

2. The Government of India was a party to this résolution. It is, however, 
now suggested (see paragraph 19 of the Indian memorandum) that the Indian 


Government agreed to this resolution because the Prime Minister of the 


" Union had, at the 1917 conference, made the following statement: "the 


- ereat principle of restricting imiicration...is on our Statute Book with 


he consent of the Indien population in South Africa and the authorities 

in India, and that being so, I think that the door is. open now for a 
~yeaceful and statesmenlike solution of all the minor’ administrative troubles 
which occurred and will occur from time to time"; end because of the 


assurance ‘given by Mr. Burton at the 1918 conference, that certain 
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representations made by the Government of India in relation to trading and 
owmership of vroperty in South Africa, would be given "the most sympathetic 
consideration." The suggsesticn seems to be that these were definite 


undertakings vhich were not carried out, and that because of this the Indian 


Government is entitled once again to raise the matter of immigration and 
inter-provincial migration. 

36 This statement and assurance conveyed no definite undertaking that ali 
discriminating measures against Indians would be done away with. They 
statehued no more than an expression of a more sympathetic approach than 
would have been possible had immicration not been restricted. It will be 
observed also that the Prime Minister pointed out that the Immigration Act 
hed been passed with the consent of the authorities in India. That consent 
could not have been influenced by any statements wae at conferences held 
some years afterwards. — | 

4, This reciprocity resolution of 1918 merely expressed as between 
members of the Commonwealth, the established principle of international 


lew, that immigration is a domestic matter to be regulated by each State as 


it may deem expedient. Inter-provincial migration is no less a purely 


domestic matter. - 
5. It may further be pointed out that immigration restrictions have been 
| solated wherever 8 good case was made out that they were produc ing harsh 
results. Thus, wives, children and aged parents of Indian residents have 
| een admitted to the Union, and also. priests and eaachors, end thet 
notwithetending repeated abuses of concessions which have been made. On one 
| occasion, for Gaiterinw, sppladation wes made for the entry of a priest. On 
investigation the "priest" proved to be a child of thirteen years of ace’ 
Acouisition and Occupation of Land + The Transveal Province 
6." The legislation in the Transvaal regarding Asiatic Land Tenure has in 


the course of tie assumed an exceedingly complicated character. It is not 


proposed here to enter into all its mamifold remifications, but only to 
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indicate what appear to be the relevant broad ovtlines and salient features. 
7. The provisions of the 1835 Law restricting Asiatic ownership to assigne¢ 
localities were never effectively enforced. No serious attempt was made to 
move Asiatics into these assigned pleces. The residential wor SutcaA of 

this Lew carried no sanctions. The Republican Government were eble to carry 
it out only partially, whilst the Indians, on the other hand, simply 
disregarded it. It did not, therefore, have thie effect of confining their 
occupation to narticular localities. Althovgh places had been assigned 

in forty-five towns and villages, they were, with a few exceptions, entirely 
unoccupied or occupied only to a negligible extent, with the result that 
numbers of them have been closed dow. Today it is only in isolated 
instances, such as Pretoria and Vereetiging, (where they adjoin native 
villages and provide attractive trading facilities) that there is any 
occupation on a substantial scale. In fact, by Section 18 of Act 30 of 

1936, it was found necessary to take power to cancel assignments of areas 
which have remained unoccupied. Neither did the 1885 Law have the effect of 
depriving Asiatics altogether of the benefit of ownership. With the 
connivance (possibly on the suggestion) of the Republican Government, a 
system of nominee holdings was evolved. Already in 1886 an erf in Heidelberg 
was transferred to the Superintendent of Natives in trust for an Indian 

firm, and in 1888, two stands in Klerksdorp purchased by an Indian firm at 

a Government sale, were registered. in the name of the Mining Commissioner 

in trust for the purchaser. This exzedient was resorted to upon a relatively 
large scale, and was only prohibited in 1932. 

8. A further expedient by which Asiatics succeeded in securing for 
‘themselves the incidents of omership, wes by the formation of private 
companies. As legally a company constitutes a separate persona, the Courts 
heid that the disability attaching to Asiatics under the Law of, 1885, did 
not attach to Asiatic companies. By 1919 there were 370 such companies, 


with a nominal capital of some £479,000, of which all the shareholders were 
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Indians. In that year the prohibition was extended to compenies in which 
Asiatics have a controlling interest. The 1919 Act, however, left the term 
“controlling interest" undefined, with the result that Indians soon devised 
ways and means to frustrate the intention of the Legislature. Evasions 
continued, and in.1932, by Act 35 of 1932, the term was defined in a further 
attempt to render the prohibition effective. This attempt did likewise not 
defeat the ingenuity of the Indians in promoting companies in which the 
controlling interest was so effectively concealed as to be unascertainable. 
In fact, in 1939 the Murray Commission found (at page 33 of its report) 
that the law had been evaded "precisely as far as the Asiatics affected by 
it have desired to evade it", and (page 42) that the system of shareholding 
evolved by the Indians "is so widespread at present and so sepable of 
employment whenever circumstances require it, that ‘no further means of 
evading the Act need be sought by the Asiatic comunity." In other words, 
the Indians had managed for all practical purposes to reduce the prohibition 
contemplated in the Law of 1885 and the 1919 Act, to a complete nullity. 
They were, by the manipulation of shareholdings, in companies, acquiring as 
much fixed property as they thought they needed. Although theoretically 
odebarred from ownership, they have in actual practice overcome the 
disability, and have,.in general, suffered no real hardship. It is not 
surprising to find, therefore, that Indians have not been confined to the 
localities set aside for them under the 1885 Law. By the holdings of 
nominees and of companies, they obtained the lend they wanted outside such 
localities. 
9. In addition to this, three other more legitimate avenues of ownership 
of land have been opened to Indians: 

(a) Under Section 10 of Ordinante 17 of 1905, a municipal council 

may, with the consent of the Lieutenant-Governor (now the 

Governor-General) set apart, maintain and carry on bazaars or other 


areas exclusively for occupation by Asiatics, and lease the land and 
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any buildings thereon to Asiatics. In terms of an amendment intreduced 
by Act 30 of 1936, a council may further if both Houses of Parliament 
have by resolution granted the necessary authority, alienate and 
trensfer to an Asiatic, any land in any such area. There are some 
twenty-three areas today, which have been set aside in the Transvaal, 
some under the 1685 Law, but mainly under tki@ Oxndinance. Nine of 
these remain unoccupied, ten are occupied by Asiatics, one by Asiatics 
and. other coloured persons, two by natives, and:-one by Europeans. In 
the case of two of these areas occupied by Asiatice (Barberton and 
Wigel), and of the area occupied by Asiatics and other coloured 
persons (Pageview Malay Location) compricing some forty-six morgen, 
Parliament has granted the necessary authority under the Ordinance. 
‘During 1944-1945, municipal councils were officially approached in 
connection with the settime eside of further areas under this 
Ordinance, and the vast majority of them signified their willingness 
‘to do so. Avplications from Lydenburg and Piet Retief, and also 

from Barberton for a further area, are now being investigated by the 
Land Tenure Jdvisory Board. On the whole, however, Indiens seem to be 
unwilling to co-overate, presitasbly because of the element of 
segregation involved and because, up to the passing of the 1946 Act at 
any rate, they have experienced no insuperable difficulty in acquiring 
land elsewhere. } 

(b) In terms of Section 131 A of Act 35 of 1908 (as inserted by 

Act 35 of 1932 end substituted by Act 30 of 1936), the Minister of - 
the Interior may exempt any land from the restrictions on occupation 
contained in Sections 130 ani 131 of that Act, and if the exemption is 
absolute and permanent, Asiatics may acquire the owmership of that | 
land. In Johannesburg 1744 stands have been exempted ander) tits 
Section, whilst in Krugersdorp there are twenty-four, in Roodepoort 


158, and. in Klerksdorp thirty-two. Of these, 427 in Johannesburg have 
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been purchased by Asiatics, four in Krugersdorp, thirty-six in . 
Roodepoort and twenty-one in Klerksdory. In addition the following 
areas have been exempted: In Krugersdorp (Dadooville), 6.05 morgen; 
in Roodepoort two areas of 11.78 and 7.63 morgen respectively.. 

.(c) Under Section 8 (6) of Act 35 of 1932, the Minister of the 
Interior may by a eertificate under his hand authorize any Asiatics or 
eny Asiatic association to @eguire land solely for religious or 

_ educational purposes or for pumposes of recreation or for purposes 

-. incidental thereto. Certificates have been issued under this Section 
in respect of some eighteen sronerties. 

10, How is this position affected by the reeent legislation? As far as 
ownership of land is concerned, this legislation is mainly designed to close 
the.loopholes in the existing legislation. Thus, by a new definition of 
“controlling interest” it has been sought to put a stop to further evasions 
by means of shareholding in companies. These have, however, not been given 
retrospective effect. Once again, Indians have been allowed to retain whet 
they have gained by past evasions of the law. In other directions, the 
prohibition has been relaxed. By the amendments in Section 19, the power 
to set aside areas will no longer be restricted to specific places, or to 
sanitary reasons. Areas may now be set aside anywhere also outside urban 
areas, and for any reason, and special provision is made for the setting 
aside of land for the establishment of Indian townships. On the one hand, 
therefore, the 1946 Act merely implements the existing legislation dating 
Sei the previous neater. and on the other hand it opens the door to more 
liberal assignments of areas to Asiatics,. 

Occupation of Land 

11. The relevant provisions are contained in Sections 130 and 131 of the 
Gold Law (Act 35 of 1908) which restricts the occupation by coloured 
persons of land which has been. proclaimed e diggings, to such places as 


the Mining Commission may permit. Also these provisions were administered 
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in a very tolerant and lentent spirit. The Govenmahe,. eer anxious to 
avoid tze engendering of racial dvtngiihalas which the-harshvepphicetion of 
these ‘Laws woMLAA have ongemered, did as a-matter of policy nos roo 
their strict enforcement, and thoy were systematically evaded by the Indians, 
who claimed inter alia that in:termns of certain assuratces given to the 
British Government in the course of the passage of that Act through the 
legislature, they were entitled to the more unrestricted rights vbich Beas! 
enjoyed unier the 1898 Gold Lew. By Act 37 of 1919, in pursuance of the. 
SumtsCandhi agreement, tne illegal occupation of British Indians carrying 
on business under trading licences on 1 May 1919, and of their successors in 
titlo, was condoned, as long as-:they carried on business in the same 
tornehip. 
12. This administrative tolerance and condensation led to such abuse of the 
law that in 1930, a Sélect Coumittes appointed by the House of Assembly 
reported that the number of trading licences affected by illegal occupation 
in tho Witwatersrand area, was variously estimated as between sixty per cent 
andi seventy-five per cent of the total number of licences issued to 
Agtaties in respect cf that area. | 

13. By Section 6 (8) of Act 35 of 1932, these illegal occupations were 
once again condoned. Coloured persons in wnlawfvl occupation on 1 May 1950, 
were allowed to continue such occupation until 30 March 1925, provided that 
before 1 September 1932, they furnished the Minister of the Interior with the 
particulars of their occupation. The date 30 March 1935, however, was 
extended to 1 March 1937, by Section 1 (2) of Act 35 of 1935; to 1 March 1939 
by Bbotton 1 of Act 32 of 1937; to 1 March 141, by Section 1 of Act 28 of 

1938; to 1 March 1943 by Section 1 of Act 28 of ‘1942; and ultimately by 
Section 2 of Act 35 of 1942, to a date to be fixed by the Governor-General 
by proclamation in the Gazotte. That date has not yet been fixed. Indians 
continue to enjoy the benefits of this further condonation. 

The temporary nature of the condonation under Act 35 of 1932 is 


explained by Section 131 A of the Gold Law, inserted by the. Ag3e i By 
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Section 13L A provision was made for exempting land from the provisions | 
Sections 130 and 131 of the Gold Law, and the intention was not to withdraw 
the condonation until the necessary exempted areas were uvailabie for the 
Indians concerned. | 

14. By Section 11 of the Act 30 of 1936, etill furtiner special provision 
was made for relief to certain coloured treders occupying premises in 
contravention of Section 1380 or 131 of the Gold Law. 

15... It is to be noted that up to this time there were, in the Transvaal, no 
legal restrictions on occupation, capable of enforcement, outside proclaimed 
areas. This continued to be the cane until, as a result of public pressure, 
Act 28 of 1939 (the Transvaal Pegging Act) was passed, by Section 3 of which 
it became unlawful for Asiatics to hire or occupy land or premises in that 
province, other than land or premises occupied only by Asiatics or coloured 
persons on 30 April 1939, except under the. authority of a permit. This 
provision was temporary. The Indians protested vehemently against it, and it 
was thought that some solution might be found in consultation with the 
Government of India. The war intervened, nothing came of the catstenlarked 
discussions, and the operation of the Act was extended from time to time 
until it was repealed by the 1946 Act. 

It is not irrelevant to note that, a total of 153 permits for occupation 
of land were granted under the 1939 Act during the period 1 May 1939, to the 
end of 1945, while during the same period only seventy-three applications 
for such permits were refused. The Indians have found no reason to complain 
of the administration of this Act. 

16. In the meantime the Indian Penetration Commission appointed in May 1940, 
had found that since 1927, there had been 339 canes in the Transvaal of Indian 
penetration into predominantly European areas. In all the circumstances, that 
did not to the Commission appear to be alarming or even surprising. It is 
nevertheless of some interest to observe that with a total Indian population 
of approximately 28,000 at that time, there was one case of penetration for 


every eighty-three Indians in the Transvaal. The corresponding figures for 


ncaa 
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Natal were 840 for 233,500, i.e. approximately one case of penetration for 
every 278 Indians in-Natal.’ In relation to the Indian population, therefore, 
penetration in the Transvaal was proceeding at a pace more than three times 
that in Natal. 
17. It was against this background that the Transveal provisions or ea. 
1946 Act, relating to occupation were passed. These provisions naa, inter 
alia, the following effects: | 
(a) The Transvaal Pegging Act was repealed, and Section 3 thereof 
replaced by Section 5 of the 1946 Act, in terms of which both Sureneae 
and Asiatics could no longer occupy land or premises not lawfully : 
occupied by Europeans or Asiatics regpectively, on 15 March 1946, except 
under the authority of a permit. Lan@ in areas in which Asiatics may 
lawfully acquire ownership, i.e. area® assicned or set aside under 
Law 3 of 1885 or Ordinence 17 of 1905 or permanently exempted under 
Section 131A of the Gold Law, and also lend in respect of which 
Sections 130 and 131 of the Gold Law apply are excluded from these 
restrictions. The supplementary provisions are the same as in Natal. 
(b) The Gold Law restrictions were relaxed in certain respects, An 
exception was made, for instance, to allow the employees or local 
authorities to reside on proclaimed land, and the power of the Mining 
Commissioner to set aside areas for coloured’ occupation in the | pis 
_ Witwatersrand area was extended to other proclaimed areas. 
(c) Section 131 A cf the Gold Law wes amended so as to émadie exemption 
to be granted also in the case ce land which has not been continuously 
occupied by a coloured person since 1 June 1932, as had bean seqnieue 
before this amendment. Also the Minister's power to substitute ons 
exempted site for another, was extended to cover cases in which hardship 
had arisen. ) 7 
(a) By amendments of Sections 4 end 5 of Act 35 of 1932, it was made 
possible to transfer certain rights of residence or occupation ae 
coloured persons not only to their immediate, bat aleo to their 


subsequent successors in title. 
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- Xe) By an amendment of, Section 11 of Act 30 of 1936, provision was made 
| ‘toe the ‘suspension of costrictive cond! tions of title of land, where the 
| Mini stor had by permit Stoves an Asiatic in unlawsul occupation of. such 
apd. to continue his Sxebion. 
18. ‘From the above it will eppear that, in regard.to occupation, the 1946 Act » 
veiecnd this discriminatory pro’ visions of Section 3 et 1939 Act (which 
ees | to Aeiatios ovly), by a restriction applying equally to Europesns as 
welt. es te Asiatd cB, ‘ei aaah in wespect of ting Gold Law Areas, it granted a 
considerable noasure an reliefs This, does ginittedly, not mean that in the 
Trensveal distinctions ofa regia” charac tie havo dive, speared from. the statute 
book. But. this egnin does not @ean that Imfiens havo in fact teen debarred 
‘from 0 omerehip or ocempation. The law aid not impose absolute prohibitions, 
end the restrictions 1% i impose did not provent the Indisns. from . 
securing for ‘thoaseLves » dy laneful and veLewdud means, the benefits. of rights 
of property and rights of ccoupett on to an extent waich justifics. tne . 
conclusion that, as for ag the de facto position is concerned, the 
restrictions have beon of Dist eee rather than of practical importance. 
They have been enforced with the gree. test lenience by successive Gqverments 
and almost completely tenored by the Indians. Condonations have been generous, 
af not kngeed lavish. Indians own property and they occupy premises 
everyuhore in ae Fra tocar Their properties end occupations are to be found 
in almost every quarter in the gold area, of the Rand, and. there is hardly a 
village cf any JEDOS VERSE» or one or more Indians will be found there, in 
: occupation of property owned by a Huropeon, or enjoying the beneficial 


ownership of lara registered in hy name of a nominee or of an Indian company. 


‘The Amputation that they are being relegated to ghettos is as untrue with 
reference to bi Be nts appt as it is with reference to Natal. Also in the 
hone wan are ‘ties left where they are, irrespective of whether or not 
they have become Anterspersed amongst Europeans. The 1946 Act does not purport 
to segregate them from Europeans. There, is also no reason to anticipate that 
the provisions of the 19h6 Act, will be ili diennt so as arbitrarily to 
prejudice the Triltdens Scannien 6 or ina less accommodating spirit than the 


1939 Act was administered. 
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Trading — 

-L9,.. In regard: to trading rights, grounis for dissatisfaction are deinen in 
two directions, The allegation appears to be that the right to enitin “nas been 
limited on the one hand by the restrictions on owgarship and occupation of land, 
and on the ether hand, by the manner in which tho Ticéns ing laws of the 

Union have been applied; | 

20, Limitations upon ownership ard eccupation of land mast, or course, , 
affect tha practical value of the right to exercise any trade. In Natal 
-such Limitations did not cxist unt$] the-1943 Pegging Act was passed, énd 

that Act was administered in such @ genezous spirit that it cannot be said 

to have placed any serious obstacle in ‘the way of Indian trade ih general, 

In the Transvael, where the Indian population has ‘all ein consisted _ 
mainly of Mohammedan traders, the desire for ownership and occupation of land 
has, mainly and in its essential features m been a desire to secure trading, 
rights, Tho history and the present effect in the Transvaal of the limitations 
upexi ownership and occupation, are dealt with above, In its broad outlines ; 
that history is also the history sf Indian trading rights in that province, 
and need not be repeated here, It is sufficient to emphasize that, 
notwithstanding legal restrictions, the need of ownership and occupation of 
land has never been an insuperable obstacle in the way of Asiatic trade, . 

It is no exaggeration to acy crtdnecl it has been alwost a negligible factor, 
especially if it’ is borne in mind that sirice 1904, when the Court dacided 

that the 1885 Law did not affect the right of Indtens to trade cutside 

areas set. inthe’ under that Law, there was, outside the Gold Law areas A 

at any rate, no restriction at all im this direction, As regards the — 
‘latter areas, succassive condonations ef illegal occupation and exemptions 
under section 131A, were always intimately related to so-called "vested 
trading rights", Indian shops are te ba found all over the business’ - 


centres of Johannesburg and’ form a constant feature of almost every tow 
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and village in the province, 

Cis the Government of canes scems to contend that, notwithstanding 

the absence of express Qtscrininatory provisions in the Moensing laws of the 
Union, Indians are in fact discriminated against in the @rent of the 
certificates required for the teeue of licences, The reported “dases of | 

the courte of the Unten do shot that’ there-have been cases of injustice, 

but these have not exceeded the common allotment of every section of ‘the 
commmnity in an taverteot society. Our courts have not been slow to c: 
interfere, on review, wherever there wea & dbckon to suppose that a 
certificate or Licence had been refused on purely recial grounds, ‘The Law 
repens of the hich bear —_ tenttneny Sn this, The general principle 
that in licensing matters decisions based on racial discrimination will 

not be allowed to stand, has consistently been enforced by all the courts, 
22, That Indians are not labouring under any oppressive administration 

_ _ of the h senate laws of the Union is conclusively proved by the following 

| facts? In Natal, with en Asiatic population of 228,119, Indians hold 

8,109 trading licences, as against 8, 30h such licences held by Europeans 
numbering 232, 923, The proporticnate distribution here, is fairly equal 

and refutes any suggestion of io < yaaa disariminabton.. The figures 

for the Transvaal are even more illuminating, They show that for an 

Asiatic population, of 37,505, tliers are 6,679 licences held by Asiatics 

as ageinst 28. ,897 licences held by Baropeans numbering 1,041,835, This means 
thet in the Trensvaal the European population P equal to 27,77 times the 
Asiatic population, holds only 4.32 times as many Licences as Asiatics, In 
other words, Astatios in the Pranevacd hold approximately 6.43 times as many 
licences as their number would entitle them to on a proportionate basis, It 
is ata that in the Transvaal the Asiatic population relies mainly on trade for 
a living, but even 4 if allowance ie: mete for that, the figures seem to show that 
there has not been any oppressive ‘@iscrimination of whatsoever nature, -In 


fact, in the Transvaal there is actually one licence for approximately every 
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5,61 unite (including womea and shildren) of the Asiatic community, whereas 
in Natal there ie one Licence fer approximately every 28 iokie of the Aglatic 
community. The cerresponding numbers for Buropsans in Natal, are ono far 
avery twenty-eight, and in the Transvaal one for Pct ew age Ap If there 
is any cause for dissatisfaction in the Tramsvaal, sme would have expected 

to find it on the side of the Europeans rather thon on the side sf the 
Asiatics, 

Eéucationsl Facilities 

23. Under this heading the @agernment of India complains of sarsrate schools 
for Indians and Europeans. Apart from the social end other factors referred 
to in Document Aj LOT, diffuwemces in ethnolagy, language, cultural background 
and general environment, make separate schools eminently dsesiratle in the 
interests of Indien pupils themselves, In so far as this allegation of the 
Indian Government relates to colleges, it is not altogether cerreet, At the 
Technical Culleges of Johemnesburg, Cape Town and Pretoria, provision is 
meds also fur non-Europeans, At Durban there is the M,..%. Sultan Technical 
College, catering specially for Indians, The lattar college has been 
recognized for subsidy by the Central Government under Act No, 36 of 1923, 
and in 1945 no lass than 1,779 students were enrolled, 

ek, As regards the figvres quoted by the Indian Government for the subsidy 
by the Central Government in the cage of Indian pupils and Eurspsan pupils 
respectively, these are incorrect for the most recent period, The figures for 
tha year 1944-1945 are BLL, &. 2 fer European pupila and £5, ll. 9 for 
Indian pupils, These figures, hi.wever, give a very inadequate indication 

of the true position, There have been sericus retarding factors in Indien 
education, such as the lack of on educational tracition amengst the Indisns 
in the Unicn, wha have their origin in the depressad classes cf India; a 
nhovtiaad of properly qualified teachers; the difficulties of tha modium of 
instructions; the reluctance of Indian parents to send their girls te school 
and the economic difficulties of the poorer class ef Indians; but in spite 


of all this, Indian education has during the last decades unquestionably 
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made progress of such a remarkable rature as to have been mite impossible 
without sympathetic and enerczotic furtherance of Indftan interests by the 
Europeans in control, In 1946 there are 35,427 Indian pupils in Natal, as 
compared with 7,870 in 1922, end in 196, apart from head office ey yenses 

and the cost of buildings and equipment, b353,965 is to be spent on their 
education, as against £24,981 in 1922. The Indian population in Natal in 
1922, was some 142,000, while in 1946 it is some 228,000, which shows an 
increase over this period of approximately sixty per cent, The number of 
pupils, on the other hand, has ever the seme period mitiplied itseif..our 
and one-half times, and the teéal expenditure has increased more than 
fourteen-fola. 

25, Let us compare this with the figures for Europeans in Natel, In 1946 
there are 34,592 European children in schools other than farm schools (i.e. 
schools with a small group of chiluren in charge of a governess) where there 
is a relatively small mmber of pupils, against 24,391 in 1922, For 196 
provision has been made for an amount of b1,256,557 (which includes head office 
expenditure, buildings and equipment, pensions and gratuities as woll as 
pension fund contribution and grants-in-aid), as egainst £526,559 in 1922. 

The European population in Natal in 1922 was some 137,000, while in 1946 it is 
some 233,000, which shows an increase of approximately seventy per cent, The 
number of pupils, on the other hand, has increased only by approximately 
forty~two per cent, while the expenditure has multiplied itself 2.4 times. 

As pointed out above, the corresponding fisures for Indians are sixty ~er cent, 
four end one-half and fourteen, As the available figures for the Europeans 
have not been compiled on exactly the same basis as those for the Indians, 
this may be said to be‘no more than a rough approximation, and it has, of 
course, also to be borne in mind that in 1922 Huropean education probably was 
a good deal in advance of Indian efucation; but even then this comparison 
throws into relief the relatively rapid progress which has in recent years 


been made in Indien educatim, It ie eurély.of the greatest significance 
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that in 1946 the number of Indian pupils in Natal bears roughly the same 
proportion to the Indian population as the number of European pupiis bears to 
the European population, 

26, Free tuition for Indian pupils in Natal is being provided progressively, 
At present it is being provided to all children up to Std, ITI, and by 1948 
tuition in all the primary standards will be free, In secondary schools it is 
only since 1942 that European children have received free tuition, It is 
also of some interest to note that in 1946 £87,500 is to be spent on the 
school meais served for Indian pupils, as against £30,000 for European pupils. 
These free meals for all Indian pupils is a social service which has shown very 
beneficent results, especially in the case of children of the poorer class 

of parents, 

27. For the Transvaal, separate figures in relation to Indian education are 
not available, as statistically Indians and coloured persons are grouped 
together. The figures show, however, that whereas in 1924 (i.e. shortly 
after the 1921 census which put the Indian population of the Transvaal at 
15,991) there were five Indian schools with 553 pupils, in 1945 (i.e. shortly 
before the 1946 census showed the Asiatic population of the Transvaal as 
37,505) there were twenty-four such schools with 5,198 pupils. In addition 
there are other schools for Indian and coloured children together, These 
children receive free education up to Std, VIII, and thereafter education is 
still free up to matriculation, except that well-to-do parents must provide 
books, 

28, It is correct that in Natal the pensions of Indian teachers are dealt 
with separately in the Natal SincPison dein Daackere! Provident Ordinance, 

1930, but this is due to the difference in remuneration and standard of living, 
and to the fact that the Europeans, who beer the main burden of this 
expenditure, have also their own education as well as the major proportion of 
native education to pay for, In all other respects the position occupied by 


Indian teachers is identical with that of the European teachers - they are 
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servants of the State, 

Marriage 

29, The Statement that Law 3 of 1897 of the Transvaal prohibits marriages 
between white and coloured persons is incorrect, There is no law 

anywhere in the Union directly prohibiting mixed marriages, In the 

Transvaal the position is that by Law 3 of 1871, as amended by Act 

No. 13 of 1909, provision is made for the marriages of white persons 

only, leaving the marriages of colourwf persons to be dealt with 
geparately, That was done by Law 3 of 1897, which deals with such 

marriages only, The result is that mariage officers in the Transvaal 

are appointed either for European marriages or for non-European 

marrieges, There are no marriage officers for mixed marriages, and 

consequently such marriages cannot be contracted in that province, They. 

can, however, be contracted in the other provinces of the Union, 

30, Mixed marriages are, however, strongly disapproved by all. 

sections of the people in the Union cf South Africa, Before the 

Cormission on Mixed: Marriages of 1939, also the Indien cormunity 

(including the Agent General for India) expressed their disapproval 

of such marriages, although they were opposed to legislation on the . 

subject which, they said, "would cast a slur on them as carrying the — 
“implication that they are an inferior race", Their attitude was 

(somewhat illogically, perhaps) that propaganda against such 

marriages, based on social considerations etc., would have their 

support, but that legislation would of necessity carry the implication 

referred to, 

Travel 

31. The only complaint here is that on the South African railways ' 

Indians are not allowed to travel in the seme compartments as Europeens, 

and on public transport vehicles in certain towns in Natal and in- 


the Transvaal have to content themselves with seats reserved for 
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mon-Europeans, ‘There is no allegation that. they are compel Led 
_ to use inferior accommodation, Indeed, “such ‘an diieatian could 
‘not be made without disregarding the facts, On the South er 
Africen railways the first and se cnd class atconmodation — 
reserved for non-Lurcpeans is of tho same stendard as that : 
provided for Europeans, They are served with mbaia end 
refreshuents in their compartments, In motor venicles they | 
travel in reserved scats.in the samo vehicles, In atroraft vied 
there is no discrimination, in Cape Town and its’ environs 
there is no discrimination enywhore on eny public ‘ede pall eed 2 
_ 6ervice,. Indians, mreover, havo a virtual monopély of all” “le 
public motor transport plying between Derben and its tS) 
suburbs and between Durban and tho native areas. A inchs ok 
application by the Durban municipality to the Transportation 
board for permission to inaugurate a modern bus sérvice over Lts z 
dwn roads connecting the suburbs with the city, was strongly 
opposed .by all the operating Indian bus owners, ana the Sbt 
application was. consequently refused by the board, “This ib 
monopoly operstes effectively to’ exclude all Natives and | 
Europeans from the businees of motor transportation, = 
32, It is of some interest to note that Fig re CS | 
where a larce number of Indian passengers use the ny a 
station, Indians have asked for a waiting room to be | 
set aside for use exclusively by Indians, ‘This request 3 " 
has been granted, Progumably the reason for this request | 
is that Indians prefer not to use the same accommodation 
‘ as coloured persons ind natives. As a natter of policy, 
they are also, as far as practicable, on trains involving 
night travel, not accommodated in the same compartments 


as..coloured versons or natives, This they seem to have velcomed, 
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The Mines end Works Amendment Act, 1926 


33. By thie Act it was provided that regulations deeling with certificates 


re. 


of competency required in sorthtk cccupations (is Ce oy mine managers , mine 
overseers, mine RUE Vey Ors, nochanicel engineer’, P engi ine ‘avivers, ; mines 
entitled to blast and certain other classes of persons | which may Bae cpecttied 
by the silbecsee chide sean may provide that in such smemnes , areas or places 
as may be mpeoified in the regulations, certificates of competency shall be 
grented only to Europeans, Cape Coloured persons, Cape Malays, Mauritine Creoles 
and St. Helena ‘PET SODE, , a e , gy | Ke 

34. In terms of the regulations made under thece ee provisions, In Tndiens in the 
Trensvaal, where ane gold mining areas are Situated, are amongst the persons 
who are not eligible for such sebtt ht oaten,. In Hated end in ‘the caye Frovince 
there are no similer ibis restrictions, — i is incorrect, therefore, to 
say in general, terms ’ that Indians have pee excluded, | Scat 

35. This Act is not the arbitrary ‘eit of a Governnent intent. on an oppressive 
policy. iIn occupations involving serious risks to the lives end. Limbs, of many, 
it was consi dered expedient in the conditions prevailing at that ee to 

draw a bold distinction al ong the broad lines oi wheat was then believed to 

be the greater capacity of the more "industriel ized and generally more advenced 
group for wistadnet responsibility and for. imposing unbroken discipline on 
mineworkers, There ‘was ‘gone evidence that RECLOESR on the mines had been on 
the increase, and this was ascribed to the substitution of native ‘Labour for 
European labour in chess ccoupmbinns. It was anticipated that although the 
more dangerous OnSTRe tae would by reguiation be. closed to jutives and 
Asiatics, reasonable scope for their development would be left 146 other 
occupations, | ty. 

36. The real retarding effect of this Legislation as such upon the 
advancement of Indians is difficult to gauge. In fact stablatica seen. to show 
that it has not had any appreciable. stfout Bt ell, 2H the Trensvael the 


number of Asiatics pap ores in ee end vorks has cropped fon 43 in 1912 
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to 96 in 1944, But over the same period in Natal and the Cape Province, where 
the restrictions do not apply, the numbers so employed have dropped from 4919 
to 611 and from 27 to 5 respectively, and the annual decrease in these 
provinces has been as continuous and as consistent as it has been in the 
Transvaal, This seems to show that the real and effective cause of the 
decrease is not in the legislation, It should rather be sought in a 
non-statutory direction, In the period between the cecision in 

R, vs. Hiliich-Smith (by which the regulations under the 1911 Act were. 
declared ultra vires) and the promulgation of the new regulations under that 
Act as amended in 1926, there was, notwithstanding the absence of all 
statutory restrictions, no very marked increase in the employment of 
non-Europeans in what may be calied the protected occupations, Those 
occupations had to be in the hands of trained and experienced mon, capable 

of exercising authority and control over others, including Europeans, Ly 
custom they belonged to Europeans and any appreciable departure from this 
custom would have caused immediate and serious reactions on the part of labour 
organizations, Another cause of the decrease may be sought in an apparent 
disinclination on the part of Asiatics to enter employment in mines, 
Notwithstanding the increase in the Asiatic population of the Transvaal. from 
11,072 in 1911 to 37,505 in 1946, and the tremendous expansion in mining 
which has taken place » they have not only failed to maintain their numbers, 
but are actually disappearing from non-protected occupations in mining, This 
is happening not only in the Transvaal with its statvtory restrictions, but 
also in Natal and in the Cape Province where there are none, It is true 

that generally speaking it is only the non-protected occupations which are 
open to them, but in this regard they are in the same position as Natives 
whose numbers emplcyed in the Transvaal in mining (including a small minority 
of coloured persons) have increased from 239,277 in 1912, to 371,857 in 1944, 
while in Natal they have increased from 6,886 in 1912 to 19,014 in i944, 


One may reasonebly conclude from this that Asiatics have not felt any economic 
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o 
_ pressure into these occupations, This is probably due. to the fact that in 
the Transvaal they are mainly traders, and that in trade they have found 
such a wide outlet for their labours that on the whole they have not felt 
the need of engaging in the less remunerative occupations of ordinary 
mineworkers. Also in Natal economic factors do not seem to have forced them 
into similar work on the coal mines, They have been able to find a livelihood 
more suitaole to their ways of living in other directions, This snows that 
the discrimination on the statute book has clearly not had any oppressive 
effect. The employment of Indians in the more dangerous occupations has 
been retarded by practical consideretions of safety, by the implications of 
the acoumete realities of the Union, and by tradition more than by legislation 
or Government action, but they are not driven from all employment on mines 
and they are not left with inadequate avenues of sustenance. 
Apprenticeshinv 
at. «6the ecovantion here is that the Apprenticeship Act, 1644 
(Act No. 37 of 1944) in practice excludes all non-Europeans from apprenticeship, 
Also this statement ca: dpa: Since 1922, when the first Aporenticeship 
Act of the Union (containing substantially the same provisions as the 1944 Act) 
came into force, 189 Asiatics and 1504 actiourea persons have been apprenticed 
in apprenticeship areas other than Johannesburg, the figures for which are not 
availeble, Asiatics and éoltured porséns have therefore not in prastice been 
excluded sltogether, as is now being alleged. In fact, Section 5 (2) of the 
‘Kek srecneten ae pvovides that the Nintetor of Labour, in defining any industry 
for which an apprenticeship committee is éstnbla Meds aks not differentiate 


on the ground of the race or colour of employers or employees. This is 


fundamental to the application of the Act, and debars tne Minister from 
excluding non-European apprenticeship in any industry to which the Act is 


applied. " 


38. The following factors, moreover, should be boxne in mind: 
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a 
(a) The Act only applies in areas and in respect of industries a 
specified by the Minister from time to time, and not in respect of .. 
the whole Union or of all industries. A limited number of areas 
and industries have been specified, Outside these areas end 
industries apprenticeship is free and uncontrolled, 

(b) Apprenticeship is a matter in the diecretion of employers, 

who camot under the Act be forced by the Govermment to accept 
apprentices, Indian approntices are for the most part indentured 
| to Indien emplorers, who are less numerous in the industries 

concerned, such as the furniture industry, the motor industries, 
confectionery, bootmaking and leather working, printing, engineering 
and building. 

(c) It is necessary to prescribe a sufficient standard of technical . 
training for the vertous industries, and also en entrance qualification 
which will enable apprentices to benefit from the technical training. 
These gGualifications have been prescribed witout any racial motive 
whatsoever and merely to ensure the required standard of efficiency 

in the industries concerned, 

The Merketing Act, 1937 (Act Mo. 26 of 1937) 

39+ The accusation here is that Indian market gardeners of Natal have by .. 

this Act been ere of any say in the method of disposing of their produce. 

These Incien farmers are interested mainly in vegetables, tropical fruits, 

freah milk and tobacco, There is no marketing scheme in operation in respect 

of any of the three first-mentioned products . The Act hes not been applied _ 
to them at all. Indeod, highly perishable producte like vegetables and 
tropical fruits in the production of which Indisns are mostly, engaged, are not, 
in the Union, likely ever to become the eubJecte of any euch scheme. Their 

organized marketing will oikers be sought in the direction of co-operative , 


saiciighcheaniiaan 
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4O. As regards ‘tobacco, it ig necessary to point out that although in 
terms of the Act schemes with ‘major marketing functions have to be voted 
upon by producers, products controlled by ‘the regulatory boards in existence 
under special legislation at the coumencement of the Marketing Act, were 
excluded from the compulsory voting provisions, These products include tobacco, 
The scheme under which it is controlled contains Earn powers but hab 
never been voted upon. | 

hi, In. so. fer, therefore, as the Indian market deter. are concerned, 

the right to vote’ has been, and will in all probability bahinie to - 
immaterial in actual practice, It has never been and is most unlikely 

6ver to be exercised. Indians producing any ef these products would, up to 
the present at aay rate, have been in no better positim Bae, WBS pe cee to 
vote been specifically conferred’ upon them alone. 

Pensions | : 


42,. The allegations made under this ‘Heading is correct, As regards old age 


pensions, pension plus mearis ‘may, under the existing Act, not exceed £72 per 


annum. in the case of Europeans, or £39 per annum in the case of Indians. 

The pensions payable are Li? per coms, See a cost of living allowance of 
E18 per ed in the case of Buropesns eo B21 per enum plus cost of oe: 
allowance of L9 per annum in tho case of Indiens, Under this year's amending 
Act, the means test will, with effect from 1947, bo £90 per annum in the 


case of Europeans and 48 per iguirdim th the case of Indians while the pension 


twit: be B60 per annum in ths case of Europeans and £30 per ennum in the Case | 


of Indians. As regards blind persons pensions, the figures as from 1947 will 
be identical’ with those for ola age “pension, The present figures are: 

means test of L72 per annum in. tho case of Suropeans and of EMS per annum in ~ 
the case of’ Indians, while the » pension payable is bho ver annum plus a, coat 
of 1iving allowance of E18 per scatman the case ‘of Europeans and L24 per 


annum plus a cost of living allowance of L9 per annum in the case of Indians. 


Cie | te 
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The dlacrimination complained al 18 explained Vy considerations of sas 


and differences in standard of Living, 


saan’ in. in Public Services. | 


43, Conditions in the Union is e South Africa in the var’ service render 
it expedient: bagi avenues for the enploynent of Indians in the eps nee 
should be ser cit in the “@irection oF the service in their own commun ty + 


Progress has been made in this direction. At iia here is a total of 


| 229) Indians employed by ‘the Central Government end the provincial 


administration of Natal end Trensveel. There are, however, certain retarding 


factors: 
fa) Educational qualifications of a couparatively } high degree | 
(the South African metriculation and a special entrance test), ‘not 
at present possessed, w many Indians in South Africa, are required 
of ell entrants to the public service appointed to permanent posts. 
(b) It has boen found that even where an unrestricted avenue of — 
mptoynent has been opened ad educated Indians, such as teaching ae 
; indicn schools, they have not been over eager in making use of it, | 
ad that also eheducnted Indians do not take employment math ag ts 
provided by the Redlway Administration, for instance, to the extent 
to which it has seek made available to them, This seems to indicate 
that on the whole Indiens would in any event prefer other ways of 
biking & living and that, to : & very appreciable extent, the charge 
on this count makes a grievance of a predilection, The truth is 
‘that the salaried occupations that are open to them do not present 
the attraction offered by ‘the verted opportunities in commerce in ; 
all its phases, which the Indians have made Sheir special sphere, P 
or by market gardening and the production of fruit. 
4k, In the Railway Administration 608 Indians are employed, competaizie 
586 regulars and 22 casuals. Thirty per cent of these are engaged in a 


capacity other than manual labour, such as police, compound office assistants, 
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foremen, goods sorters, etc. In 1939, 8s a result of the representations 
made by the Indian community, Indians were allotted a quota of 1900 employees 
in the Railway Administration. Although the relations between the 
Administration and its Indian employees has always been very good, and these 
employees are not paid less than the wages determined under the Wage Act for 
similar work in outside industries, this quota has up to the present never 
been filled. There have not been sufficient applicants. 
45, In Natal, 1030 Indians are employed by the provincial adwinistration in 
education. Notwithstanding the prorepects offered by the substantial salaries 
referred to in the Annexure to document A/167, there is a scarcity of qualified 
Indian teachers in Natal. | 
46, In the Transvaal there sn 75 Indian teachers. The principals of teachers! 
training colleges and of high schools reccive salaries on the scale 
£510x10-660, Quite a number of these posts cannot be filled by Indians because 
there is such a shortage of Indian andi coloured teachers ‘y that some Europeans 
have to be employed in these colleges and schools. In the junior high schools 
indians have been appointed as principals to baste carrying a selary of 
bu 70x10-620, The salaries attached to other posts of principals of junior 
high schoole range from £390 to E580 per ennum, 
47, At the Addington end King Fdaward VITI hosnitals in Durben, and at Grey's 
Hospital in Pietermeritzburg, a total of 191 Indians are employed as boiler 
assistants, drivers, cocks, waiters, cleaners, storemen, orderlies, gardeners, 
and miscell wn lebovrers. With the shortuge of nurses, there is a 
considerable field of emvlovment for Irdian nuvses, more particularly for the 
care of Indian patients. These have nct been forthcoming. Every effort 
which hes beer made by the Provincial Administration to induce Indian girls 
to undergo training as nuzses for their own people in Indian hospitals, 


has met with failure. 
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” 
. Local Government : rec: 
48 The allegations made under this héading’as to Ordinance No. lh or 1924 
and Ordinance No. 16 of 1940’ of Natal, are correct: ‘These, however, aré 
empowering ordinances, and the powers conferred by them-have not been 
exercised at any time. They have, therefore, not affected the Indians in 

any way. 

49, As regards the provigionsof the Johannesburg Municipal Ordinance, 1906, 
relating to the establishment by the Joharinesburg municipal council of bazaars 


for exclusive occupation by Asiatics, it may be pointed out that these 


-. provisions were contained in Sections 38 and 39, but that these sections have 


long since been repealed by the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, 1923 (Act No. 21 
of 1923). There are no earregpolding provisions in the consolidation Act 

of 1944, bu which the 1923 Act was repealed. Moreover, no Asiatic bazaar 

was ever set aside undor this Ordinance by the Johannesburg municipality. 
Here also, therefore, Indians have not been affected in any way. 

50. As regards the licencing and regulating of Asiatic tea rooms and eating 
houses under the 1906 Ordinance, the relative provision is Section 41 (33), 
empowering the Johannesburg municipal council to make regulations "for 
licencing and regulating Astatic tea rooms or eating houses". As these 
regulations cannot create such tea rooms or cating houses, but can only 
provide for their licencing and regulation where they do in fact exist, and 
as these regulations, further, may and did provide for the licensing of 

other tea rooms and eating houses also, it is assumed that the accusation 
here is directed more to the provisions dealing with the refusal of such 
licences than at the imposition of such licences. These provisions 

(Sections 58 and 59 of the Ordinance)..were general in their terms, did not 
discriminate against Asiatics in any way, and provided for an appeal to the 
magistrates’ court. While Section 41 (33) has been retained, Sections 58 and 
59 have since been superseded by 2 succession of Ordinances uae tre in the 


Local Government Ordinance, 1939 (Ordinance No. 17 of 1939). Section 90 
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* 
of this Ordinance leaves the grant of licences for trades, occupations and 
businesses which they have power to licence, to the discretion of municipal 
councils, but allows an appeal to the Administrator where a licence has been 


refused solely on the ground that a sufficient number have already been 


rr 
—* 


issued, The Ordinance mekes no discrimination against Asiatics. in regard 


a”: 


to tca rooms or eating houses or any other class o? business. 

Arms and Ammunition 

Di. It is correct. that a licence to deal in arms and ammunition cen be 

held only by a European or by a company, every director, and the manager 

and secretary of which ere Europeans. (Section 15 (7) of Act No. 28 of 1937). 

32. It is incorrect, however, to baie: Sided no licences to possess arms may 

be issued to non-Furopeens. In terms of Bastion 4 (5) of the Act such 

Licences may be issued to non-Europeans with the approval of the Minister 

of Justice. During the period since the commencement of the Act , for the 
major portion of which the Union was at wer , 690 applications for such 

| licences have been received from Indians. Of these 472, 1.e. 68,4 ver cent 

have. been granted. 

Land Benk Leens 

23- As regards loans by the Land and Agricultural Bank of the Union, no 

Serious complaint has, prior to the complaint which ie now being made, been 

brought to the attention of the Union Government. This may possibly be 

ascribed, in part at any rate, to the fact that under Act No. 13 of 1944, 


the policy of the Bank cannot be determined or dictated by the Government, 
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‘ TELEGRAM FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
"OF THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF ALBANIA TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
DATED 12 NOVEMBER 1946 — 


12 November 1946 
Mr, Trygve Lie, 


ot 


Sir, rene 
On 10 ‘November 1946, through the intermediary of its Embassy in Belgrade, 
the British Government notified our Government thet it has decided to Sweep 


the Corfu Channel on L® November in “eccérdance with the decision taken by the 


Central Committee for Mine Clearence. 

By a note dated 31 October we informed the British Government that the 
Government of our Republic had no objection to the sweeping of any waters 
outside Albanian territorial waters but that any penetretion by forcign ships 
into our territorial waters without the permission of our Government would be 
regarded as an unfriendly act and would constitute a violation of Albanian 
sovereignty. — 

The intention of the above-mentioned note of the British Government is to 
confront Albania with an accomplished fact, and on that account we register a 
vigorous protest to the United Nations against this unileteral ect. Furthermore 
we have no Knowledge of the: Central Comittee for Mine Clearsnce which has 
(usurped) ell rights end has not troubled to consult the Albenien Government 
before undertaking mine clearence in the Channel where Albania posseases 
undeniable rights, Only a commission appointed by the United Nations, end of 


which Albania would be a member, is entitled to decide what are the 


non-territorial waters in the Corfu Chennel. 
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“ 
Secondly, we register a vigorous protest with the United Nations at the 
insistent demand by the American Mission to Albania to bring two war ships 
into the Port of Durazzo to take off its Mission which wishes to leave Albania. 
We have authorized the American Mission to bring one passenger and cargo ship 
into our port and, should it also desire it, have given reietaeink for one or 
two aircraft to be brought to the Airport of Tirana to transport the Mission 
staff. 
I beg to remain, etc. 
(Signed) Colonel-General Enver Hoxha 
President of the Council of 


Ministers of the People’s 
Republic of Albania 


United Nations Nations Unies — 


UNRESTRICTED | 
GENERAL ASSEMBLEE Meant 
ASSEMBLY _ GENERALE 
| he | ' ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


_ 


DELEGATION OF INDIA 


ADDENDUM TO THE MFMORANDUM ON TSE POSITION OF INDIANS 
IN TES UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


9th November, 1946 


Sir, 
| I have the honour to fomward herewith duplicate copies of the 
following documents and shall be eategul if these sre cine to the 
Delegates of all member Nationc: | | 
(1) Correspondence between Rita Smuts end Mr, Gandhi in 
1911 end 1974, (Refer to pages 13 and 15-18 of the Governmen: 
of India's cieisanhon on the position of Indians in South Africa 
submitted to the United Nations and circulated as Document No, A/68). 
(2) Cape Town heat 1927 and Joint Statement issued by 
the Government of Igdia end the Government of the Union of South 
Africe after the conclusion of Second Round Table Conference at — 
Cape Town, 1932. (Refer to pages 20-25 of Goverumont of India's - 
momorendum ibid. Document: A/68). 


Accept, Sir, the assurance of my highest consideration 


R. M,. DEBMUKH (sea.) 


Delegate from India 


Mr. Trygve Lie 
Secretary-General 
United Nations 
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(1) CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GENERAL SMUTS AND MR. GANDET 8 
| IN 1911 AND 1914 


(Refor to Pages 13 and 15-18 of A/68) 


Department of the Interior 
21st April, 1912, 
Dear Mr, Gandhi, | 

I am in receipt of your letters of the 19th and 20th April, 
in regard to the. draft Immigration Bill, and have submitted them both to 
the Minister, 

General Smuts has asked me to say to you that he regrets that ; 
in view of the probable prorogation of Parliament early next week, it will 
not be possible for the Government to proceed with immigration legislation 
in any form this session, 

The Government are keenly desirous of arriving at a solution of 
this vexed question, and in the recess they will go into the matter again 
end see what can be done to secure a settlement, 

In the meantime, General Smits feels that the passive resistance 
movement, which has caused and still continues to cause considerable suffering, 
might now well be brought to a close, Its continuance only tends 
unnecessarily to complicate the situation, and when the Government are 
endeavouring to fix a satisfactory solution of the question of Indian 
immigration the Indian commnmity should not embarrass matters by maintaining 
their campaign, 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST F, C, LANE, 
Private Secretary to the Minister of the Interior 


%* & * 
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7, Buitencingle, Cape Town, 
2end April, 1911,.° - 
Dear Mr, Lane, 
I beg to acknowledge your letter of the lst instant, I regret 
| that Generel Smuts finds it impossible to settle the Transvaal Asiatic 
trouble during this session, I am, i.s.wever, grateful for the statement 
contained in your letter that the matter will engage Ceneral Smt's 
attention during the recess, with & view to bringing about a settlement 
during the next session, 
I share General Smt's anxiety that passive resistance may now 
be brought to a close, May I then suggest the following for his consideration, 
so that. the suspicion that is sure to be aroused among my countrymen owing 
to a postponement of the solution may be allayed? An assurance should be 
given that: 
(a) > Legislation will be passed next session .~.;ealing Act e of 1907, | 
_ Bubject to the reservation of the rights of minor children in terms of 
the Chotabhai Judgment, and restoring legal equality as to immigration 
of Asiatics into the Transvaal and maintaining existing rights, | ir 
the racial bar in the present Imnigration Act of the Transvaal is 
7 removed by a general Bill » such Bill should naturally be free from a 
racial bar ‘throughout the Union, 
(>) Passive resisters, who but for their resistance vould have been 
entitled to registration, should not be so entitled, notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary in Act 36 of 1908, | 
(c) Educated passive resisters who are now in the Transvaal, but who 
are not registrable under the Asiatic Act, should be allowea to remain 
in the Transvaal ag educated immigrants in anticipation of the forth- 
WSkiac ipeiciatton, their number not to exceed six, They may have 
_ special certificates in order to enable ae move to and fro without 
hindrance, e 
If the above nomuielba be given £ do not sath atpatic any difficulty 


in persuading my countrymen to suspend passive resistance, 
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I trust General Smuts will recognise that in asking for the abovb 
assurance I am simply requesting ratification of whet he has often publicly 
stated, 

| x * * 

I need hardly reiterate the statement that whatever befalls the 
present passive resistance movement, the Indian community will continue to 
worry him about the many matters in the different provinces which have from 
time to time formed the subject matter of memorials, ete, 

Lastly, I venture to repeat what I have said so often, that those 
who have the privilege of guiding the Indian commnity in South Africa have 
always been anxious, and will continue, to help the authorities and to study 
-and appreciate the European standpoint consistently with that commnity's 
self-resp2ct-and interests, . 

I an, 

Yours sincerely, 
M, K, Gandhi. 


Ernest F, C, Lane, Esq., 
Cape Town, 


Department of the Interior, 
22nd April, 1911 
Dear Mr, Gandhi, | | 

{I am in receipt of your letter of the 22nd April, which was 
written in reply to my letter of the 21st instant, 

I have show your letter to General Smts, and he has asked me 
to say that he quite appreciates the spirit in which you write, and he has 
every betty that by approaching this question in a eons istory way a 
temorary solution may ie eevee at wich will leave all concerned free 
to devote their energies to securing a more lasting one. 

I ce etheetced “s say that the Minister intends introducing 


legislation during the next session of Parliament to repeal Act 2 of 1907, 
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subject to the reservation of the rights of miror children, In devising 
such legislation the minister intends to introduce provisions giving legal 
equality for all imiigrants, with, however, differential treatment of an . 
administrative as distinct from a statutory character, 

| In regard to the second point you raised, I am to say that in | 
such prepoced legislation power will be taken to register all passive 
resisters, who but for their present resistance, would have been enti bled, 
to register hed they done so at the proper time, nothing in Act No, 36 of 
1908 withstanding, 

Power will also be taken to reguisrise the issue at the present 
time of temporary aR ah which the Minister is prepared to grant %o 
the educated passive resisters iia are now in the Transvaal, but who are — 
not registrable under the exigting Asistic Acts, Their number is, I 
understand, ‘not more than five or six at the outside, These sith a ig 3 
would entitle the holders to rerain in the Trensvaal in Sigh itl of 
the forthcoming Tegislation, | 
In conclusion, ra am to say that if an assurance is given by 8, 

to the effect that the commnity will suspend their passive resistance 
movement, the Mini ster will ask His Excellency the Governor-General to 
fee sevourably the question of releasing passive resistance prisoners 


who are now undergoing sentence for contravening the extntina a nga 


3 legtelation, 7 
I —— that, after consultation with the Indian community, Im 
will be able to inform General Smuts on his return to Pretoria of the 
eeaenbian of the passive resistance, go that he may be able to assure His 
ieieatyl a Government that the leaders of the Indian community intend <n | 
sndeawate with the Government with a view to arriving at a definite | 
Salitten of this question, 
Believe me, 
| Yours sincerely, 


ERNEST F.C, LANE 


Private Secretary to Minister of the Interior 
* * * 
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_ Department of the Interic~, 
Cape Town, Cape of peta age 


30th of wey? 191, 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, | 

eevernee to the discussions you have, lately haa with heneral Smuts 
on he subject of the BOAT SEO of the Indien jade ty in ohe Rosana. at the 
first of which you aeereanadl. yourself as satisfied with the nioweniona of 
the Indians Rolie? Bill and accepted it as a definite sottlenent of the 
points, which souine legislative action, at issue between ies community 
and the Government; ane at She second of which you submitted for the | 
gonatéeration of the Goverment alist of other MAL tere requiring 
administrative action, over "end above those soabit dani dealt with in that 
Bill; I an desired by General Smuts to state with reference to those matters 
that; - Fa 
(1) He sees no difficulty in erranging that the Protector of Indian 
Immigrants in Natal will in future issue to | every Indian, who is cab Joot to 
the igigeceans of Natal Act, No, af of 1895, on completion of his period of 
indenture or -re-indonture, a cortificate of diccharge, free of charge | 
similar in form to that Lesued ‘under the ehorsaeine of Section 106 of Natal 
Law No. 25 of 1891, | 
(2) On the auswton of aliovics eelating plural Vived: ant chi fares of such 
wives to joie aie St Po ehthera in South Africa no difficulty will 
be raised by the si ica if on enquiry it is found as you stated that the 
nunber is a very Limited one, | | | 
(3) In Pronoun tos the provietons of S Section 4 (1) (a) of the Union 
Imnigrents Reaxlation Act Ho, 20 of 1913, aie practice hitherto existing 
at the Cape will be barrbiniet in respect of South African dorn Indians who ‘ 
seek to enter the Gave Province, 80 ne as the movement of such persons ‘to 
thet Province, assumes no greater dimensions than has been the case in the 
past; the Government, however, reserve the right, as goon as the ::mber of 
such entrants Semathiy frovesees, to apply the provisions of the Immigration 


Act, 
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(4) In the case of the ' ‘qpoctaliy exempted educated entrants into the Union" 
(1.e. the, limitea caer who will be allowed by the Government to enter the 
Union each year for some purpose scamactai with the general welfare of the 
Indian commmnity), the declarations to be made by such persons will not be 
a tig at provincial borders » a8 the general declarations which are made 
in torims of Section 19 of the banigrente Regulation Act at the port of 
hater are surficient. | 

(5) Those Indians sis have been admitted within the last three years either 
to the Cape Province or Natal after passing the education tests imposed by 
the Tenigration laws which were in force theveth prior to the coming into 
effect of Act 22 of 1913 » but who, by reason of the wording of Section 30 
thereof are not yet regarded as being "domiciled" in the sense in which 
that term is defined in the section in question, shall in the event of their 
absenting themselves temporarily from the Province in which they are 
lawfully resident be treated on their return as if the term "domicile" as so 
defined aid apply to them, | 

(6) He will submit to the Minister of Justice the cases of those persons 
who have in the past been convicted of "bona fide passive resistance 
offences" (a term which is mutually understood) and that he anticipates 

no objection on Mr, de Wet'ts part to the suggestion that convictions for 
such offences will not be used by the Government against such persons in 

the future, | 

(7) A document will be issued to every "specially exempted educated entrant" 
who is passed by the Immigration Officers under the instructions of the 
Minister issued under section 25 of Act 22 of 1913. 

(8) All the recommendations of Indien Grievances Commission enumerated at 
the conclusions of their report, which remain over and above the points 
dealt with in the Indians Relief Bill will be adopted by the Government; 
and subject to the stipulation contained in the last paragraph of this 
letter the necessary further action in regard to these’ matters will be 


issued without delay. 


“of the: Goverriment to see-that they are administered in a “dust manner end 
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With regard to'the administration: of existing laws, the Hinioter 


‘+ destres “me. to eayithat i¥ “alway ‘has been and’will con€iaue to be the ‘4st 


with due regard to’ vested rights, 


In conclusion, General Smts desires me to say that it is, of 
course, understood and hé wishes no doubt on the subject to remain, that the 


plecing of the Indian Relief Bill on the Statute Book of the Union, — 


- coupled with thé falfilment of the assurances he is giving in this letter 


in regard to the other mattérs referred to herein touched upon at the recent 
interview, will cohstitute a complete and final settlement of the 
controversy which has unfortunately existed for’ so long, and With the 
unreservedly acceptéd as such by the Indian community, © 
I am, eteo,;°” 
(sd,) E, BH. L, GORGES, 


M. K, Ganahf, Esq., ' 
Cape Town 


Mr, Gandhi to Mr, Gorges, .. 
{ Buitencingel, Cape Town, . 
30th June, 1914... 
Dear Me, . Gorges, ear 2 
I bee to isiriowiede eons: of your letter of even date herewith 
ae eniee fortn the substance of the interview that General Smuts was pleased, 
notwithstanding many other pressing seas upon his time, to grant me on 


Saturday last. I feel deeply grateful for the patience and courtesy which 


the Mini ster showed during sae wipe pie 6 of She, several points submitted 


by me. 

The pacsing of the Indians. Relief Bill and this. correspondence 
finally closes the pasetve PERL SVANCS. ptmgeig which commenced in the | ° 
September of 1906 and which, to the Indian community, caused much physical 


suffering end. pedunthey loss, and to the Government mich anxious thought, 


and consideration, 
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; As the Minister is aware, some of my countrymen have wished me 
to go further, They are dissatisfied with the trade licenses laws of the 
difforent provinces, the Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, 
the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885 have not been altered so as to give them full 
rights of residence, trade and owmership of land. Some of them are 
dissatisfied that full intor-provincial migration is not permitted, and some 
are dissatisfied that on the marriage question the Relisf Bill goes no 
further than it does, They have asked me that all the above matters be 
included in the passive resistance struggle, I have been unable to comply 
with their wishes, Whilst, therefore, they have not been included in the 
programme of passive resistance, it will not be denied that some day or 
other these matters will require further and sympathetic consideration by 
the Government. Complote satiefaction cannot be expected until full civic 
rights have been conceded to the resident Indien population, 

I have told my countrymen that they will have to exercise patience, 
and by all honourable means at their disposal cducate public opinion so as 
to enable the Government of the day to go further than the present 
correspondence does, I shat hone that when the Europeans of South Africa 
fuliy appreciate the fact, that now, as the importation of indentured labour 
from India is prohibited, and as the Immigration Regulation Act of last year 
has in practice all but stopped further free Indian imnigration, and that 
my countrymen do not aspire to any political anbition, they, the Europeans, 
will see the justice and, indeed, the necessity of my countrymen being 
granted the rights I have just referred to, 

Meanwhile, if the génerovs spirit that the Government have applied 
to the treatment of the problem duving the past few months continues to be 
applied as promised in your. letter in the administration of the existing 
laws, I am quite certain that the Indian community throughout the Union 
will be able to enjoy some measure of peace and never be a source of trouble 
to the Covernment, 

I am, etc., 


(ed) M, K, Gandhi, 
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(2) CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 1927 AND JOINT STATEMINT ISSUED BY THE 
— GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH 
_APRICA AFTER THE CONCLUSION OF SECOND ROUND TARLE CONFERENCE 
7 | AT CAPE TQUN, 1932 
(Refer to Pages 22-25 of A/68) 
Announcement Made Simm tancously in Indta end South Africa 


on the elst February 1927 of the Terms of the Cape Town 
bcs egw 1927 


1.’ It was announced in April 1926 that ‘da Government of India and the 
Governuent of the Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a edge Table 
Conference to explore all possible methods of settling the Indian question 
in tho Union in a manner which would saz feguerd the madcberignates of western | 
standards of life in South Africa by just and lecitimete means, ‘he 
Conference assembled et Cape Town on December 17th and its session finished 
on January 12th. There was, 4m those nectings, a full and fronk exchange 
OF, views which has rosulted in a truer appreciation of nirtus difficulties 
and a united understanding to co -operate in the solution of a common 
problem in a spirit of friendliness and good-will, | 

Both Governments re-afrirm their recognition of the right of South 

frica to use all just and legitimate means for ths maintenance of 

western ‘standards of life. 
2, The Unton Goverment re cognises that Indians Arguaotled in the xton 
who are prepared to conform to yestern storidards Cf'\11fe, ‘shokd be enabled oF 
to do so, | | | | 
3. For those Indians in the Union tho may desire to évchl Phenee ives. of z 
% it : the Union Government will organise a sche ne of assisted ithention ue 
India or other cov nthies whe: ‘e western ctandarde axe not required, Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 yoars* continuous absence from the Union, in 
agrecnent. with the proposed revision of the law retatine to domicile which 
will. be of general application, Emigrants under the assisted emicration | 
scheme who seated hai return to the Union within the 3 years wild ante be 
allowed to do so on refund ‘to the Unton Government of the cost of the | 


‘ 


assistance received by Shite. | 
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4, The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on thei aetr in India, ; ft et 
ay. She admission into the Union of the wives and minoy! children: of Indians 
“permanently pany in the Union will be regulated by paragreph 3 of... 
Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918, . f ; 
6, In the expectation that the difficulties with which the Union-has been 
confronted will be materially lessened by the agreement now happily reached 
between the two Governments, and in order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and have a fair trial, the 
Government of the Union of South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Re MMAR as and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Srovieion) Bill, ease 
{. The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the agreement 
now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any changes that 
experience may suygest. | 3 
8, The Governnent of ‘the Union of South Africa have requested the. - 
Goveeruank of India to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous and 
effective co-operation between the two Governments, 

Annexure Containing Summary of the Conclusions Reached by the 

Round Table Conference on the Inaian Question in South Africa, . » 

} 1927... | 

I. Schome of Assisted Emigration, 
(1) Any Indian of 16 years or over may avail himself of the ‘scheme. In 
case of a femily, the decision of the father will bind the wife and minor 
children under 15 years, at 
(2) Each person of 16 years of age or over wv peneive a bonus of % 20 
and éach child under thst age a svm of b 10, No maximm shall be fixed 
‘for a family. A decrepit ‘adult who is’ unable to earn his living by ‘reason 
of a physical disability may, at the discretion of the Union ‘authorities 3 
5 receive a pension in lieu of or in addition to the bonus. The pension will 
be paid through some’ ‘corivenient official agency in India out of a fund 


provided by the Union Government to such amount as they may determine, 
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.. It is expected that the amount required will not excced 500 per ennin 
acceee: 7 ey eae eect t a 
In every case the bonus will be payable in Tdia on arrival “a 

destination or afterwards, through some banking inst{tution of repute, 
(3) Free passage, including railtey fares to port of cubabkation in | 
South Africa and from port of landing in India to dostination inlend, 
“will also be provided, | 
(4) Emigrants will travel to India via Bombay as well as via Madras. 
Emigrants landing. at’ Bombay will be sent direct from the ship to their 
destination at the expense of the Union Government, | | | 

Survey and certification of ships shall be strictly supervised end 
conditions on the voyage, especially in respect of sanitary arrangements, 
' feeding end medical attendance, improved, 
(5) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, information will be 
sent to some designated authority in Tréia at least one month in advance 
giving (a) a list of intending emigrants and their femilies, (b) their 
occupation in South Africa and the occupation or employment which they 
would require in India, and (c) the amount of cash and other resources 
which each possesses, On arrival in India emigrants will be (i) advised, 
and so far as possible, protected against squandering their cach or losing 
it to adventurers, and (ii) helped, as far as possible, to settle in. 
occupations for which they are best suited by their aptitude or their . 
enue Any emigrant wishing to ,articipate in emigration schemes 
authorised by the Sechelt ct of India will be given the same facilities. 
in India as Indian nationals, | 
(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to return to the. Union will be allowed 
to do so wikia three years from the date of departure. from South Africa, | 
As condition precedont to re-entry , an emigrant shal) refund in full to 
some recognized authority in India the bonus and cost of passage including 
railway fares devoiiea on his own behalf and if he has a family, on behalf 


of his family, A pro rata reduction will, however, be made (i). in respect 
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of a member of the family who dies in the interim or a denghter who marries 
in India and does not return, and (ii) in other cases of unroebee 
hardship at the discretion of the Minister, 
(7) After expiry of three years Union domicile will be lost in agreement 
with the proposed revision of the lew relating to domicile which will be 
of general application, The period of three years will oid from the date 
of departure from a port in the Union and expire on the last day of the 
third year, But to prevent the abuse of the bonus and free passage by 
persons ho wish to pay termporary visits to India or elsewhere no person 
availing himeelf of the benefits of the scheme will be allowod to come 
back to the Union within less than one year from the date of his departure, 
For purposes of re-entry within the time limit of three years, the unity 
of the family sroup shall be recognised thovgh in cases of unforeseen 
hardship the Minister of the Intertor mey allow one or more members of the 
family to stay behind, A son who goes with the family as a minor, attains 
tTajority outside the Union, marries there iid has issue will be allowed to 
return to South Africa, but only if he comes with the rest of his father's 
family, In such cases, he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or 
children with him, But a daughtor who marries outside the Union vill 
acquire the domicile of her husband and..will not be admitted in the Union 
unless her husband is himself domiciled in the Union, | | 
| If, Entry of Wives and Minor Children, 

To give. effect to paragraph 3 of the Recinrocity Resolution of the 
‘Imperial Conference of 1916 which intended that’ an Indien should be enabled 
to live a happy family 2ife in the covntry in whieh he is domiciled, the 
entry of wives and chiléren shall be goverucd ty the following principles: 

(a) The Government of India should certify that cach individual 

' for whom a right cf entry is claimed is ths lewtv.l wife or child, 
ag the case may be, of the peison who makes the oluin, 


(>) Minor ehi'ldren should not be permitted to enter the Union unless 


accomzeniea ty the mother, if alive, provided that 
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(i) the mother igs. not already resident In the Union, and ~ . 

(in) the Minister: may, in special cases, permite the entry of 
such children -waaccompanied by their mother, 


(c) In the event of divorce no other wife should be permitted to 


the Minister has been submitted, 
(d) The definition of wife and child as given in the Indians Relief 


Act (No, 22 of 1914) shall remain in force,. 


| 

P eutexr the Union unless proof of such divoree to the satisfaction of 
eee Uplittment of Indian Community. | 

(1) Ths Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that 


it is the duty of every civilised Government to devise ways and means and to 


take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their 
permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities, 
and accept the view that in the provision of education and other facilities 
the considerable number of Indians who remain part of tlie permanent 
population should not be allowed to lag behind other sections of the people, 
(2) It is difficult for the Union Government to-take action, which is. 
considerably in advance of public opinion, or to ignore difficuities 
arising cut of the constitutional system of the Union under which the 
functions of Government are distributed between -the Central Executive 
end the Provincial and minor local authorities, But the Union. Government 
are willing: ! | 
(a) in view of the admittedly grave siiuation in respect of Indian 
education in Natal, to advise the vrovincial administration to 
| appoint a provincial commission of ripen end to obtain the , 
assistance of an educational expert from-the Government of India 
for the purpose of such ‘inguiry 3 
(b) to consider sympathetically the question of improving facilities 


for higher education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at 


the South African Native College at Fort -Hare.and otherwise improving 


the attractiveness of the institution for Indians; 


“> Ameluding Indians to ‘take their phaces on the basis of: equal: pay for 


nS suggestions mats by. the Government of India Delejation that the * 


a discrotionary powers of local enthorities might ORES He limited in 


ri3Ro the Government of India to appoint, an agent in the Union injonder tO. 
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{ce}. to. take ‘special steps under the Public Rotkin Aehitor ‘eh 
“invest gation ante senitary and housing conditt ons. inv and: erornd 
. ‘Darben piste will include the .question of-<- .. opera state” git, PERLE 
. (1) the appointment of advisory committees of: representative 
| Tnslanss end ) er page cook eae ae 
- (4a), the limitation of the sale of ammicipal land subject to 
restrictive conditions, 
43) The principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation Act (No, ll‘of 


; galt) ané the Wages: Act (No, 27 of 1925) which enables all employees ** 


equal work will be adhered to. . 
(4) hisa the time for the revision of the existing trade Licendting Laws 


e aupeians he nhon Garant will give all due consideration to the 


the, ie cane WAySiee Pehl 

: QQ) The grounds on Which u licence. may be refused should be laid 
‘down by statute, 

(2) The reasons for which a licence is refused saould be resorded, 
(3) There should .be a right of eppeal in cases of first applications 
end trensfers, as well ac in.cases of renewels, to the courts or to | 


some other impartial tribunal, 


ant Appointment, of Agent. ie | = ete 


te the Governnent of the Union of South Africa make representations 


secure continuous and, sich falas, , go-operation between the two Gaye cnwents 
the aie iat of India vill hi , willing to consider such a& request, ; 


nhketoment Made. in the Legislative Assembly_and. the serene of 
| ee: on: bacheenta the 5th April, ited 


tn accordance with peragreph 7 ‘of the Cape Town sgrecnont ‘of 1927 
Aelogates of the covernont of ene Uaion of South africa and of the , 


tasteenmans of” iatk mat ait Cape Town ats Tareas ‘Ioth = votousy uth, 


og eae at , ~~ = ae i | 
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1932 to consider the working of the Agreement and to excliange views as to 
any such modifications that experience might suggest, The delegates had a 
full and frank discussion in the Conference which was throughout marked by 
@ spirit of cordiality and mutual good-will. 
2, Both Governments consider that the Cape Town Agreement has been a 
powerful influence in fostering friendly relations between them and that 
they should continue to co -operate in the common object of harmonising 
their respective interests in regard to Indians resident in the Union, 
3. It was recognised that the possibilities of the Union! g scheme of 
assisted emigration to India are now practically exhausted oving to the 
economic and climatic conditions of India as well as to the fact that 
80 per cent of the Indian population of the Union are now South African- 
born, As a consequence the possibilities of land-settlemont outside India, 
as already contemplated in paregraph 3 of the Agreement, have been further 
considered, The Government of India will co -~operate with the dovoeement 
of the Union in exploring the possibilities of a colonisation scheme for 
settling Indians, both from indla and from South Africa, in other 
countries, In this investigation, which should tx’re place during the 
course of the present year a representative of the Indian community in 
South Africa will, if they so desire, be associated, As soon as the 
investigation has been completed the two Gcvexenenta will consider the 
results of the inquiry. | 
4; No other modification of the Aereement is for the sibient eee ar 
necessary, 
5.. Before passing on to the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Bill, 
Honourable Members would, perhaps, like me to connie on the more 
important points in the settlement which I have ust announced, . 
(1) Recognition by the two Governments of the need of. continue d 
co-operation in the common object of harmonizing their respective 
interests in regard to Indians resident in the Union justifies the 


hope that friendly relations between South Africa and India, which 
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“are of such vital impor tangs to the Indian comunity in the Union 
will continue. HA | i gin 
(2) It had become increasingly evident for some time vefore the 
Conference met at Gene Town that Indian opinion both in South Africa 
and in India had become unfavourable to the scheme of assisted 
emigration to thdie’ This was due to no shortooming on the part of 
eitker Govornment but primarily = climatic and economic éarises, 
and the fact that 80 per cent of the ‘tadien population of South 
“Africa were born in the Union, The recognition of the Union . 
Government that the possibilities of this penis ate now practically 
exhausted should be received with sdnaiionunds weiter by Indian - 
opinion on both idee os the ocean, 
(3) The proposal that the possibilities of land-settlement outside 
India should be examined merely carries out en integrel part of 
the 1927 Agreement. It may be nigtactis’ on two grounds: «= 
@) If it results ina satisfactory scheme of lend settlement, 
it may provide an outiet, especially to the younger — 
generation of Indians in South Africa, in a country where 
they may have prenter opportuni ties both for economic 
development and for political SbF -txpvension, 

(41) The association of a representative of the South African 
tadtan Congress in the investigation will not only be a 
valuable garopuerd for the inquiry, but constitutes an 
experiment in collaboration between the Union Government 
and the Indian community in south Africa which, it is 

“hoped, will be extended to other fields, ; 
(4) The Agreement stands unmodified except aS regards the scheme 
of Seateted watareetcn to India, and the proposed exploration of the 
possibilities of lend cottlenont ‘elsewhere, This means, to mention 
. only two pointe out of the last Agroenent, that ry Government of 
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section of their Indtan population, and that the Seeianicit of india * 
will continue to waintain in South Africa an Agent whose presence has 
admittedly proved most heloful alike to the Indian commnity in South 
Africa and to the promotion of friendship between the two countries, 
‘6, I shall now endeavour to dsal with the tran sveal Asiatic Tenure 
(Amond@went) Bill, The Conference dbotaes. that it cue be considered by 
@ sub-comuititee coteratens of. two representatives of each Delegation, 
After discussion in the sub-comuittes Dr, Malan, who was one of Union 
representatives, agreed to place informally before members of the Select- 
Comnittee ’ wiich had prepared a suggestions of the delegates from 
India, Results of this conaultation mey be summarised as follows: «- 
(1) Clause 5 of the Bi2l vhich embodied the principle of segresation 
by providing for the earmarking of areas for the occupation or 
ownership of land by Astat ‘tea Bas has Celeted, Instead, the Gold Law 
is to be amended to empower the Minister of the Interior after 
consultation with the Minister of Mines to withdvaw eny land from the 
operation of sections 130 ena 431 in so far as they prohibit residence 
upon or occupation of any lend by Coroures persons,. This power will 
be exercised after inquiry into individual cases bD¥ an impertial 
commission presided over by a judge, ta validate present illegal | 
occupations and to permit exceptions to be —- in future :from 
occupational restrictions of Gold Law. It is hoped that ‘theral use 
will be made of this now provision of the law so as to prevent the 
suboteneea dislocation of Indian business which strict application 
or i existing restrictions would involve, and to provide Indians ‘ 
in Putte With reasonable facilities to trade in the mining areas 
without segregation, ; | | 
(2) The Bill has also been amended so as to protect fixed property 
acquired by Asiatic companies up to lst March 1930, which are not 
protected by section e of Act 37 of 1919, This will have the effect 


ef saving mihy Indian properties vhich, though not acquired in 
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contravention of the letter of the Act of 1919, were acquired contrary 
to its spirit, 
(3) Local bodies whom, clause 10 of the Bill required to refuse 
cortificates of fitness to an Asiatic to trade on the ground that 
the applicant may not lawfully carry on business on the premises for 
which the licence is sought,: shall have to treat a certificate issued 
by a competent Government officer to the effect that any land has 
been withdrawn from the restrictive provisions of sections 130 and 
131 of the Gold Law as sufficient proof that a coloured person may 
lawfully trade on such land. As it is proposed to maintain hereafter 
a register of all lands in proclaimed areas where Asiatic occupation 
is permitted, such @ provioion. should prove a valuable safeguard to the 
Indian community, | 
7. As against these important concessions, it has to be recognized that 
the recommendations of the Indian Delegation that sida whi Springs and 
ae-proclaimed land, to which the restrictions of clauses 130 and 131 do 
not at present apply, should not be made subject to them, and that leases 
for ten yeers or more should not be treated as fixed property have not 
been accepted, On the balance, however, the amendments which, subject 
tO yatiPication by the Union Parliament, have been made in the Bill 
jeiiinaeus a substantial advance on the original Bill, 
8, I must apologise to the House for the length of the sbatatesnb I 
have endeavoured to make it as brief as is compatible with clarity, 
Government had hoped that it would be possible to make the announcement 
earlier, but this was found impossible as the results of the Conference e 
have to be published in both countries simultaneously, and the Union 
Parliament re-assembles only to day after the Easter recess, Government 
trust, however, that kesping in view the difficulties inherent in the 
problem, and after consideration of the statement which has been made 


today, Honourable Members will feel satisfied with the results achieved, 
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TOP SECRET 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


CANBERRA. 


28th Q@ctober, 1946. 


Dear Alan, 


The accompanying top secret despatch 
has been received from the Australian High 
Commissioner, Pretoria. In view of its very 
delicate nature I am passing it to you 

. f, personally. Would you bring it back in due 
r | course for our basic archives. 


Yours ever, 
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AeSe Watt, E8Ge, 
C/o Australian Permanent Delegation 
to the United Nations, 
NEW YORK. 


With the compliments 
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We Are Marching On 


By 
Dr. Y¥. M. DADOO 


< plex completion of five months of our historic struggle coincides — 


with the release of our national leaders, Dr. G. M. Naicker 
and Mr. M. D. Naidoo after serving six months hard labour (with 
45 days remission)—the longest sentence yet served by passive 
resisters in the present struggle. 


This pamphlet attempts to give you an account of the epic 
story of our struggle against the Ghetto Act; the heroism and 
endurance of our resisters against the organised attacks of 


European hooligans; the heart-stirring courage of our sister- 


resisters; and some facts about the united support of the entire 
Indian community. — 


Five months in the strivele of a people for fundamental 
human rights is too brief a period in which to pass a verdict on it. 
_A proper evaluation can only be made when it is reviewed in 
historical perspective. We leave that task to history. But | in 
reviewing the events of the last five months we are in a position 
to judge whether or not’ we have reached the first objectives in 
our battle for full rights of citizenship. | 


Fateful Beginning 


The first few weeks were fateful. There were groups of 
people who were hesitant and uncertain. Sceptism prevailed in 
certain quarters. How will the struggle fare? How will the 
people react? were questions uppermost in the minds of not 
uninfluential bodies of people. It was an acid test for the leader- 
ship. It demanded courage and endurance from the resisters. 


To make matters worse, organised squads of European hooli- 
gans began attacking the camp of resisters. Tents were pulled 
down and burned. Resisters, both men and women, were brutally 
assaulted. Taunts, sneers and insults were hurled at them. The 
European hooligans did not show a trace of “civilisation” — 
they behaved like wild beasts pouncing on their prey. The re- 
sisters’ patience and endurance were taxed to the utmost but 
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they proved their quality as brave fighters for freedom—non- 
violent and persevering, unafraid and manly. From night to night, 
the attacks grew more violent, the resisters becoming more de- 
termined. In this trying period of uncertainty, the heroism of 
the resisters and the undaunted leadership of men like Dr. Naicker 
and Mr. M. D. Naidoo shone like a beacon of hope. 


The Government invoked the Riotous Assemblies Act, arrests 
were made, resisters were sent to prison and the struggle passed 
into a decisive phase. | 


The magnificent response of the people made it possible for 
us to record achievements of which the Indian people can well be 
proud. 


Indian Communeity United as Never Before 


The struggle has rallied the entire community in total oppo- 
sition to the Ghetto Act. There is a complete boycott of the Land 
Tenure Advisory Board. The sham form of communal represent- 
ation has been wholly rejected. Hundreds of men and women of 
all ages have responded to the call of duty by enlisting as 
volunteers. A new spirit of freedom pervades the Indian people. 


South Africa’s Racial Policy Laid Bare 


General Smuts and the Union Government find themselves 
in the dock at the United Nations Assembly. The Union Govern- 
ment stands condemned in the eyes of the democratic people of 
the world for its fascist racial laws against the non-European 
population, and for the violation of the United Nations Charter. 
The United Nations Organisation itself is being confronted with 
an important test: whether it will justify its existence for the 
maintenance of world peace and assurance of basic human rights 
and freedom to all people irrespective of race, religion or sex, or 
whether by failing to stand up to this task it will let the world 
slip into international and race conflict? 


We look forward to the outcome of the present discussion 
with confidence; the stern and determined stand taken by the 
Indian Government’s delegation together with the wholehearted 
support of the Soviet Union, China and other member states make 
the situation very hopeful indeed. 


We have succeeded in rallying international democratic 
opinion to our side in our just struggle. Whatever the outcome 
we shall continue to expose South Africa’s fascist policy to the 
outside world and pursue our struggle within the Union. 
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Towards the Struggle of all Non-European Peoples 


We. are not unmindful of the fact that our Passive Resistance 
movement is a part and parcel of the larger struggle of all the 
non-European peoples against segregation and discrimination and 
for full democratic rights in the land of their birth and adoption. 
The African and Coloured peoples are supporting our movement 
in full measure and indeed; not a few have already enlisted as 
passive resisters and have served term in prison. We, for our 
part, have declared our full support to them in the recent great 
African Miners’ Strike and in the campaign against the pass laws 
and other inhuman and racialist measures. 


We hope for and expect a progressive unfurling of a great 
resistance movement on their part so that unity of action can be 
welded on the anvil of struggle. 


White supremacy and Herrenvolkism cannot and will not be 
able to withstand the torrent of simultaneous and united action. 


India and Trade Sanctions 


The Interim Government’s uncompromising stand and the 
united support of India’s leaders and national and political organ- 
isations of all shades of opinion and the stringent application of 
trade sanctions, have not only brought about a rupture in the 
trade relations between the two countries but have also hit hard 
the European farmers and consumers in this country. The acute 
shortage of grain bags, soap, essential oils, textiles and other 
commodities has caused a crisis of the first order. 


This will, we hope, drive home to the European people the 
hard lesson that their rulers cannot carry on with impunity, and 
this with their consent, the policy of racial and colour oppression. 
The higher law of peoples’ will and human conscience must in the 
end prevail. 3 


_ Europeans and the Struggle 


Our struggle is forcing the Europeans in no uncertain manner 
to decide whether they are for or against democracy. Democracy 
cannot be maintained for the Europeans themselves whilst they 
deny it to others. Denial of democracy to one section leads surely 
and inevitably to fascism and all its attendant evils. 


The setting up of bodies like the Council for Asiatic Rights 
in the Transvaal and the Council. for Human Rights in Natal, the 
resolutions of the Church and. progessive bodies, and the active 
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participation and heroic sacrifices in the present struggle of such 
courageous European Christian stalwarts as the Reverend Michael 
Scott and the Reverend Satchell, and private citizens like Miss 
Mary Barr and Max Itzkin, are an indication of the fact that 
democratic-minded Europeans are beginning to realise the true 
implications of the fascist policy of their Government towards 
the Non-European population. 


We Welcome Dr. Naicker and Mr. M. D. Naidoo 


Thus it is with a sense of pride and self-vindication that we 
welcome back in our midst our national leaders. We say to them: 
“Your sacrifices and those of the hundreds of passive resisters 
have not been in vain. We have taken a step forward.” 


On their release, we reaffirm our pledge to continue the 
struggle with sober confidence and calm resolve. 


We shall not bend our knee to the oppressor. We shall not 
rest as long as the Ghetto Act is on the Statute Book. We shall 
fight on until the rights of man are ours. 


WE SHALL RESIST! LONG LIVE RESISTANCE! 


FIVE MONTHS OF STRUGGLE 
Decision to Resist 
_A South African Indian Congress Conference, held in Cape 


Town in February 1946, unanimously resolved to oppose the 
proposed legislation of the Government by “proceeding imme- 
diately to prepare the Indian people of South Africa for concerted 
and prolonged resistance.” | 


The Executive of the South African Indian Congress, at its 
meeting in Cape Town on 24th March 1946, decided to instruct 
the Natal and the Transvaal Indian Congresses to “proceed imme- 
diately to plan and prepare the details of a concerted and pro- 
longed resistance to the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Repre- 
sentation Bill.” 


A Provincial Conference of the Natal Indian Congress, held 
in Durban on 30th March 1946, unanimously decided that re- 
sistance should begin immediately the Asiatic Bill becomes law 
and appointed a Passive Resistance Council to conduct the 
struggle. 


The Transvaal Indian Congress also appointed a Passive 
Resistance Council. 


Resistance Begins 
One June 2nd the Ghetto Bill became law. 


- June 13th was declared “Resistance Day” to mark the be- 
ginning of Passive Resistance against the Ghetto Act. Complete 
Hartal was observed by Indians throughout the country. This 
was the first clear demonstration of the Indian community’s 
determination to carry its opposition to the inhuman Ghetto Act 
farther than mere words. 


“Resistance Day” culminated in an historic mass meeting of 
over 15,000 people at the Red Square in Durban. After the meet- 
ing a great procession marched to the corner of Gale Street and 
Umbilo Road, where, under the leadership of Dr. Naicker and 
Mr. M. D. Naidoo, the first batch of 17 Passive Resisters (in- 
cluding 7 women) pitched five tents on a piece of vacant Muni- 
cipal land in defiance of the Ghetto Act. 


Fassive Resistance had begun. 
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On June 21st the Resisters were arrested for “trespassing.” 
They were found guilty but cautioned and discharged. That 
very evening the Resisters went back to the Gale Street Camp. 
Thy were again charged with “trespassing” and the magistrate 
passed a suspended sentence of 7 days hard labour. 


Undettered, the Resisters promptly made their way back to 
Gale Street and occupied their camp once more in calm and 
dignified protest against the Ghetto Act. 


A certain section of the European people were amazed at the 
courage and perseverance of the Passive Resisters and decided to 
achieve with naked brute force what could not be achieved by 
imprisonment and police repression. Squads of European hooli- 
gans were orgaitised to terrorise the Resisters and break their 


morale. 


The next few days saw distressing scenes of barbarous at- 
tacks on Resistance Camp and on defenceless Indian men and 
women who would not resort to violence. Tents were pulled 
down and burned; many passing cars were stoned and some 
stationary ones set on fire. One Indian, Krishensamy Pillay, lost 
his life as a result of hooligan assault. 


But the Passive Resisters not only continued their task un- 
dauntedly but showed ever-increasing courage and determination. 
The feelings of the Indian community were outraged by the 
savagery of the hooliganism and thousands turned up nightly at 
Resistance Camp to demonstrate their support and admiration for 
the Passive Resisters. The civilised character and discipline of 
the Indian people was amply proved during those stormy days 
for every single Indian, although this patience was greatly over- 
taxed, obeyed the appeal of Resistance Leaders and refrained 
from violence. 


On June 24th a Proclamation under the Riotous Assemblies 
Act was read by the District Commandant of Police prohibiting 
any gathering within 500 yards of the intersection of Gale Street 
and Umbilo Road. Resisters continued to occupy Resistance 
Camp and they were charged with contravention of the Riotous 


Assemblies Act. 


On June 27th the first group of Passive Resisters were sent 
to prison, Dr. Dadoo and Dr. Naicker being amongst them. This 
gave a tremendous impetus to the Resistance campaign. Hundreds 
of men and women from all parts of the Union volunteered daily 
and vied with each other to be the first to go to jail. 


Passive Resistance was in full sway. 
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Second Phase — 


_ The campaign entered its second phase on 19th August, when 
Mr. George Singh and 4 other Resisters occupied a vacant plot at 
Wentworth owned by Mr. Singh. 


No action has yet been taken by the Police against these 
Resisters, although a prominent K.C. has given the opinion that 
Mr. Singh and his group are guilty of a breach of the Ghetto Act. 


Expansion of Second Phase 


On September Ist the action begun by Mr. George Singh’s 
group was further expanded when Mr. Rugnath Singh occupied 
his own house with his family in the controlled area of Wentworth. 


No action has been taken against this Resister. 


Transvaal Passive Resistance Council 


Although in accordance with a Joint Council decision no 
“front line” action has yet been started in the Transvaal, the 
Transvaal Council is carrying out work which, in importance and 
magnitude, compares with the work of the Natal Council. Trans- 
vaal, inspite of the smallness of the Indian population, has 
mobilised hundreds of Resisters and raised thousands of pounds 
for the campaign. 


The “Passive Resister,” the official organ of our Movement, 
is produced by the Transvaal Council and a considerable part of 
our local and oversea propaganda is managed by it. 


Passive Resistance and the Cape 


The Indians and other non-Europeans of the Cape, although 
not affected by the Ghetto Act and other anti-Indian laws, have 
not hesitated to contribute their share in our struggle for freedom. 
Passive Resistance Councils have been set up in Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London and Kimberley to mobilise maximum 
support for the Resistance Campaign. Three batches from the 
Cape have already gone into action, considerable financial assist- 
ance has been given to the Natal Pasive Resistance Council and 
more is promised. 


Women in the Struggle 


A most significant feature of our struggle has been the 
glorious part played by Indian women. No sooner had the cam- 
paign begun than women of all ages left the seclusion of their 
homes to take their place beside the men in the heat of battle. 
The devotion to duty, the sacrifices and heroism of our women- 
folk have earned for them a place among the foremost women of 
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Many women who, for various reasons, could not court im- 
prisonment, came forward voluntarily to render valuable service 
in the various other spheres of work. 


A special word of appreciation is due to the women of the 
Transvaal who gave Indian womanhood a gallant lead by taking 
their place in the first batch of Resisters on June 13th and by 
maintaining a steady stream of volunteers since then. 


Action Committees 


Passive Resistance has been carried to every nook and corner 
of Natal by the numerous Action Committees which have done 
splendid work in various centres by enlisting volunteers and 
raising funds. 
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Funds } 


To date £17,000 has been spent, the bulk of which has gone 
to the dependents of Resisters as maintenance. The financial 
support from the Indian community has been highly satisfactory, 
both businessmen and workers having contributed liberally. 

The Durban Women’s Action Committee has done magni- 
ficent work in the raising of funds. Since the very beginning of 
the Campaign members of this important Committee have worked 
tirelessly under difficult, and sometimes trying, conditions. Proof 
of the success of their work lies in the fact that they have raised 
about a third of the total amount collected. 


Canteen 


On 27th August the Passive Resistance Council opened a 
Canteen to serve free meals to those Resisters who had been 
released from prison and had not yet secured jobs. This was 
made possible by the generosity of a local Indian businessman 
who provided premises free of rent. Most of the foodstuffs are 
gladly donated by Indian market gardeners, butchers, grocers 
and merchants. 


Training Classes 


To impart political and general knowledge and to instil dis- 
cipline and sense of responsibility, training classes have been 
established for Resisters. The results are promising and we hope 
to produce some conscious and capable leaders to continue and 
widen our freedom movement. 

Organisation 

Our movement is conducted on a highly organised and effi- 
cient basis. Every step is carefully planned and nothing left to 
chance. With the growth and intensification of our campaign, a 
large and complex machinery has been built up and the success of 
the struggle depends on the efficient working of this machinery. 

The supreme body, which analyses each new situation and 
formulates policy and vital principles, is the Joint Council com- 
posed of representatives of the Natal and Transvaal Passive 
Resistance Councils. | 

Numerous departments have been created, each entrusted 
with the management of a particular task. The success of these 
departments has been due entirely to those men and women who 
have come forward voluntarily to render unstinted service in the 
interests of their people and for the cause of freedom and justice. 
The fact that they, without receiving praise or publicity, are 
continuing to work with unflagging interest and devotion augurs 
well for the future of our struggle. 
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Analysis of Campaign 


RESISTERS IMPRISONED 


Province No. of Batches No. of Resisters 
Natal 89 1,139 
Cape 3 27 
Transvaal 15 199 
Basutoland . ae 8 

108 1,373 
AGE GROUPS 


18 - 19 years 41 Resisters 
a 2s 939 «j 
26 230°. 217 % 


7 ee >: eee 61 e 
36-40 ~ 41 i 
41-45 °° ee 
46-50 ~ 21 : 
1 eo Se 12 = 
so OO. Lt a 
ge) ae 3 4 
6p 7270... 5 vs 


Total number of men sentenced to date 1,172. 
Total number of women sentenced to date 201. 


Total number of men who went into action for the second 
time 205. 


Total number of women who went into action for the second 
time 10. 


The 1,373 Resisters were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
totalling 155 years 21 days. 
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OCCUPATION AND VOCATION OF RESISTERS 


ee 


No. of No. of 

Occupation Resisters Occupation Resisters 
DAMON coccinea Laundry Workers ..... 17 
Builders , 37 Labourers... 7 
Bus Conductors cessmne 20 Market Agents cvs 6 - 
Wadler biittbcecintleiiinn: >< 05 Medical Students wm 2 
DORIS ikenionn ins § BACCTRINICE — cesccinnictciccenaen O® 
Boat GERIGCTS nnn 3 Municipal Workers ..... 63 
SEACKIITAS. cinciersmen, 4 Mattressmakers J +& 
College Students «uu. 11 Music Teachers. os SS 
Cartage Contractors... 12 Motor Drivers rcs 13 
Rete mcchsien isin 2200 Mianawess lacie oS 
Commercial Travellers 5 Nurse” on... Uincchinichiiotbena 1 
Carpenters er. 16 Photographers ecu 9 
City Councillor cco 1 ES | RE a 
Cigar Makers 9 Re Ream § | 
Caddy Boys.  eecessecsse — og ig 8 
£7 pene tt ects * Studio Attendants .... 9 
i roe Shoemakers _....... 13 
Delivery Boys cm 6 Secretary-Book-keepers 9 
Dressmakers es Social Workers cccccnrosene 2 
BO enccnmnnicinabcenac: 9k Shop Assistants sme 8 
Factory Workers... 344 RP WIEIELS teens 
Oe, GE ARES ai a PURINES cieecmnmeneiomenmics, ..: ae 
py: | a aii a SHOpkee pers cscccrrrssseernnenne 22 
POCORN setittientian AY: Surgery Receptionists.. 4 
Garage Attendants .... 5 Teac ey scented woe 9 
Hairdressers seeesssseseeee ko EG viscid endcabbs in VF 
PIANC yYINER Gee TS Telephone Operator... 1 
THOUS WIVES © resssssssssseseeereeee 176 fEypiste 30.0sdmnetaic 12 
Hospital Orderlies ......... 12 Upholsterers eccccssrcseeeen ra by, 
Fe | ee re Be Linamecified. .. adesesse: Lethe 
Insurance Agents wu. 35 Wh aCcihiie acca . 82 
Jewellers ...... 28 eS) iS yd 
joarnalst Pie Lf, rr aa 
a Watchmakers ern 95 
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HISTORICAL AND OTHER DATA 


RELATING TO THE POSITION OF 


INDIANS IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


1(a) ‘The Status of Indien maligne in Netel ... os. 

(b) _ Municipal Franchise in Natal . eee ee eee 
‘Historical Review of Asiatic Land 

in the Transvaal eee eee eee ees 


Loré epi *s Letter dd. 31.7.46 say rnd 
mf the Prime 


to the Rt. Hon. 
of aia te Nees neoees ty - F Pegsine ¥ islati 
on 
in order to pene Bs land 
disposit tion eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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schedule showing 
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No. 28 of 1939 as 
and anendod ang extended of 1943 


0) Statistics of permits issued and setuses 
in Natal under er Act No. 35 of 1943 eee eee eee 
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TRADE. 


_ (4) Trading and the isgue of trading Licences — 


(id) evading. a the issue of trading licences 
in Trensvaal. Memorandum re 


in Natal - see 
doner for 


| (0) nscences issued to Asiat 
oo seate ne Swee Se 
and Revenue to 
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rr Sehedule Li eences Seneed in 
* ioe the Provinoe of of Natal faring. ¥ | oa 
g | 1.4.45 31.32.46 eee eee 34 
mors, a 
pata relating to the Number of Ind Indians oyed 
in the Public Service of the Union of South 
Africa eee eee eee eee eee eee 002356 = 37 
| Indians omnares in follow branches of | 
. Natal aaah Adntngatees oni~ eee eee o+e 38 - 4s 
i ' i) ene eee eee 022039 = AL 
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NOTES, 
X. BARBERTON : NIGEL AND PAGEVIEW (MALAY LOCATION). 
The alienation and transfer to Asiatics 
of ground in the Asiatic areas at the abovementioned centres 
have been approved, in terms of sub-section 1 of Section 
ding Ordinance Neo 
Transvaal) as amended by Secti 


e 17 of 1905 
of Act 30 of 1936, 
by both Houses of Parliament. und has as yet actually 
been transferred to Asiatics, 
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bat sfers will be effected 
shortly, when the registers, which are hemmg compiled in 

the office of the Registrar of Deeds, have been completed. 


In 1944-45 representatives of the 
Department of the Interior visited every centre in the 
Transvaal Province where there is an appreciable number 
of Asiatics, to explain to both Town Councils and Asiatics 
the Government's policy, in terms of which local authorities 
are required to assign areas for Asiatic occupation and 
ownership, in consultation with the Asiatics. Fully ninety- 
five per cent of the Councils expressed their willingness 
by resolution, to comply with the policy stated and to 
collaborate with the Asiatics. The latter, however, in 
almost every case, stated that they considered themselves 
bound by the resolution of the Transvaal Indian Congress. 
Songrens rejected the Government's policy. When iand is > 
assigned for Asiatic occupation, the Government's policy 
is that a proper township be laid out with ali the con- 
veniences which the European population enjoy. 


THEW APPLICATIONS. 


kp ge hag by the Town Councils 
of Lydenburg and Piet Retief for the assignment of areas 
for Asiatics, and an application by the Barberton Town 
Council for assignment of an additional area adjoining 
the present Asiatic area, are being investigated by the 
Land Tenure Advisory Board at present. 


TUDICATIONS. 


The indications are that throughout 
the Transvaal, local authorities are prepared to c rate 
with the Asiatics in the selection of suitable sites for 
occupation and ownership by the latter. The Asiatics, 
however, generally are not prepared to co-operate with local 
authorities, and they are not even prepared to discuss the 
matter with representatives of Town Councils. 
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‘Wee prosedure ie het for any person desirous of obtain~ 
ing @ trading licence te wake application to s Licensing Comittee 
or # Rural Licensing Board af the case my be. ‘ 

when the application de considered all objections 
thereto mre dealt with end the sppliaent else has the wight to be 
legally represented. If the Comiittss should decide to approve 
the application the applicant Ie fasued with e certificate end on 
production thereof to the Reegiver of Devenue he ic iasued with « 


licence to trade. 
If, however, the spplicetion ie refused tae applicant . 


nee the right of appeal to the Adminietrater-in-Rrecutive 
Semmittee where auch decision 6 given on the grounds thet the 
jeune of fuether liesneses would constitute over~-trading. Thais is 
the only grows of appeal to the Administretor. 

If « licence should be refused for any otherreaeon the 
applicant has no euch right of appeal. The reason why the 
fight of appeal is eonfined te other treding is that municipalities 
“ea rurel licensing boards may have, on the grounde ef policy, 
eepy good reason for refusing the issues of trading cartificatos 
aad the Executive Ceomittee and Provincial Council heve determined 
that it would not interfere with policy eo laid dewn. 
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The issue of trading licences in the Transvaal ie 


governed by:- : 
a) The Local Government t Ordinance 1939 in respect of 
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ing a trading licence to make application to a Licensing Committee 
or a Rural Licensing Boerd as the case may be. : 

When the application is eonsidered all objections 
_ thereto are dealt with end the spplicant #260. hae the Fight to be 
Seeshter pagventn’s If the Committee should decide to approve 
the application the applicant is iseued with a certificate and on 
production thereof to the Receiver of Revenue he is iesued with a 


licence to trade. 
If, however, the application is refused the applicant 


has the right of appeal to the Administretor-in-Executive 
Committee where such decision was given on the grounds thet the 
tesue of further licences would constitute over-treding. This is 
the only ground of appeal to the Administrator. 

If a licence should be refused for any otherreason the 
applicant has no such right of appeal. The reason why the 
right of appeal is confined to other trading is that municipalities 
and rural licensing boards may have, on the grounds of policy, 
very good reason for refusing the issue of trading certificates 
ana the Executive Committee and Provincial Council have determined 
that it would not interfere with policy so laid down. 
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BN, he Indian community is very averse to there | 

being any <isdiibadention as between Europeans and indians 
in in respect of the instruction given in the schools so 
with the excerticn of such subjects as Woodwork 
Stic Seience the provision for which would be 
snedddins = and for the of which there 
are no qua eachers, the same curriculum and 
syllabuses of os Sautrantaae are common to Kurorean and 
indian Schools, 


. Inddan pupils also take the same external 
examinations as Europeanse 
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be a@ separate section of the 
Education Devartment to administer Indian Education just 
as there is a section to administer «ative sducation. 
This section has been vilaced in charge of a Chief 
Insreector of Indian Edueation. 


While it may be admitted that much in the way 
of expansion and corm olidaticn remains to be Gone there 
has been Bn remarkable pr ss during the vast wenty 

years, Fr progress will derend to a great extent 
on bay B42 A of adequate funds and in this connection 
it — not be out of place to point out that the vast 
= erity of Indians are domiciled in Natal and that 
to the high birth rate the rroprotion of Indians 
= er races my be expected to increase. 


fhe following remarks by ’rofessor H.R. Burrows 

are also significant : “Moreover, it is a youthful 

population, as \a8 Andicat ed by the fact that 47 * uli S 

cent of I in 1936 were under the age of 

fifteen years ty 13 per cent were above the 

age of py dren years. This is in marked contrast 

th the European record, with its low birth rate, 

with © 27 ver cent of its numbers under fifteen 
years “but with 26 per cent over forty-five years." 


It is calculated that by 1950, one rresent trends 

the number of indians will exceed that of Kuropeans. 
y =~ Province of Natal ny the 
j ‘ Clause” of the Caretown A 
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Sone foxsty years age negotiations were firet wet 
in tradn by Mx. H.K. Gandhi, speaking on behalf of the 
Indien community in South Africa, for the adniseion to this 
county of eduested Indians whe could minister to the 
seligious, educational end caltuzel seeds of the coumanity. 
it wos contended that, in the main, the mesiiers of the 
 eommanity were iLiitezete and thet they therefoze zequized 


the Servicee of such persons ag prieste, teacher, doctor, 


aecountants, ete-, pexeons with these qualifications being 
mon-existent amongst the mecbere of the comunity. 

Ad @ seoult of prolonged negotiations it was 
first agreed, about the year 1908, to allow a certain 
musber of educated Indians to enter South Africa annually, 
| notwithstanding the fect that such persons would ordinesily 
be prohibited inmigrante in terme of exieting Legislation. 
‘The number of pexsone Who were Gllowed to enter each year 


varied from tim: to tine, notebly in 1911 and in 1924 andes 


Var isus agreements, and it Was left to the Indian represen- 
tative bodies to nominate the pereons Who would be admitted 


undez the @nnaal qu otag. 
| | - enen - 
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when @duecated entgante were admitted trey vere 


given Letterxs of sumption which entitled then to all the 
privileges enjoyed by Indiane already ree ident in thie 


s gountry. It eon beeane appaxent, however, that thie 


- a¥rengewent was subject to eo much abuse that the terme of | 
3  g@mission would have to be varied in some way. It was found, | 
; particularly in the Transva@l, tint the Szitieh indian 


Association, whids wae responsible for the nominations, wee 

@ coxzupt body. senbere of the Association were bribed to 
nominate relstives of Indians elrendy resident in this | 
Feovincs, ho, after arzival here, inmediately went into 
trade instead of taking up the posts at schools, for ine tance, 
fox which they had been nominated. 

The various indian bodies were accordingly inforsed, 
in 1924, that educated entrants would in fataze only be 
admitted subject to the teres of temporazy permite iesued 
under the Immigsants’ Segulation Act of 1913. Purthes 
negotiations took place, from tine to time, and in 1941 @ 
moxe definite schem, Whieh ie etill in operation, was intro- 
duced, in terms of whieh prieste and teachers were to resmin — 
on temporary permit for a pexicd of oix yeare after fizet 
entzy. At the end of that time they would be released from 
tempotary permit, provided they had performed religious or 
| | - @éucetionnal « 


——————— 


- @@aeational daties for the whole of the eix years and would 
‘thereafter be free to aequixe Legal domicile in the Union. 
it uny be mentioned that these educated entrants were also 
secorded the privilege of being @llowed to introduce theiz 
“feniLies from India, wives and ehildren also being seleasea 
‘fom temporasy perait in due eoarce and being allowed all the | 
privileges enjoyed by other Indians in the Union. | 
it ean be stated without feor of contradiction | 
by any responsible sexber of the Indian community in the | 
‘Union that the educated entgant concession has been abused | 
from the etart and is being abused to thie day. fersons are 
introduced who are not properly qualified to pexfam the fy 
Guties fox which they Were selected and it is the experience 
of the Immigration Department that in the vast majox ity of 
caseg the persons concerned sbandon theix priestly ox . 
| geholestic duties immediately they are released from temporary — 
permit, when they invariably engage in trade. The result is 
that although some hundsede of tenciee, fa inetance, have 
entered curing the course of years, thexe ie @ coutinual 
demand for moxe and moze euch persons to be introduced from 
india. Although the seheme originally contemplated the 
admission @& profese ional sen, euch ae Goctore and lawyers, 
- few « 


» @e 


few, if any, euch persone ever enter; with the result that i 


omy priests and teachers to=dey fall uniex the sehene. 


Although the Immigrants’ Regulation Act of 1913 
«places @ total ban on furthers Asiatic iumigration to the 
«Union, in terms of the minister ial deeming oxdexr under 
Section 4(1)(a) of that Act, provision was nevertheless made 
for the entsy te the Union ef the wives and chileren of | 
Indians domiciled in this country. sa | 

he fox as the Tranevanl is concerned the vast 
majoxity of young Indian males go to india fox theiz wives. | 
The weuel practice ig for the youth of 17 to 20 to mrzy © 
wife in India, remain with her up to @ period of three years, 
au ring whieh time teo ox three enildren are bora, ané then | 
sCturn to South Africa alone. Three ox fous years later 
another protracted visit to India ie paid. in euch eases it 
ie common to find that no application is made for the admission 
of the family antil the eldest child is close to the age of 
(26 yeare. The family is then introduced, @i though individaal 
mesbere are frequently left in india, particalaziy gixd 

| - children - 


. 
- : 


childzen. After the male children have scquized @ donicile 
in the iz own gight they are usually sent back to India for | 
@ducation, rensining away from the Union fa anything ap to 
ten yeare. The excuse is made that there are no facilities 
fa proper education in the Union, whieh ie illaminating in 


q wiew of that has been enid above regarding the introduction 


of teachers to thie country. 

The point is made here that ¢o aeny of the Indiana 
residents of the Transvaal appear to regard thie eountry 
mereiy @e & place in Shieh to make & living. The Union is 


in no sense & home, since the family reseing in India 90 long 


@e it is legally pose ible for them te do eo. They receive 
theix ¢ducation in india, they get theix wives from India, 


they @lways retain possession of any landed property they omy 
heave in india and in many esses they retize te Live in India, - 


leaving the younger members of the family to carry on the 
businece in South Africa. | 

it ig contended that when, in 1915, the Minister 
of the Interiox deexed all Asiaties to be unguited to the 
sequizewents of the Union, the Government mide & diet inet 


eoncess ion in exempting from this deeming ordex the Wives 
end children of these Infiens reeident in thie country. The 
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apirit of thie coneess ion is broken by every Indian who ! 
leaves hie family in India for @e long Se he poseiviy can. 
The intention behing the law wae sbvicusly that @ mma should 
igad @ nogmel family iife by bringing hie wife te thie 
Gountzsy @e soon &e he emrried her. 
it hae been the experience of the innigration 
Department over cany years that children are introduced to 
‘this country who are not, in fact, the sone ox daughters of 
theiz @lleged parente. This ie done by means of forged birth 
Certificates, pexrjuzy by Witnesses at enmiziee in india and 
| by Varioug other methode. The chil aren aze eazefuliy coached 
dm regard to the etatesents which they should make on arrival 
in the Union, particularly in regard to theix ver ious supposed 
Félatives. The child, in sudh enses, ie not brought to the 
Union anti, he or she ig Word perfect and can glibly reel off -— 
the nacee not only of parente but brothers, sisters, uncles, 
 @ante, ete. in apite of every effort on the part of the 
inmigtation authoxities eases continialiy come to sotics 
where such substitation is practised. 
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The preGieble to thie Act states that it is +o make 


“provision for the redzees of eextain exievances ani the 
- “semoval « 
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*“semoval of certain disabilities of His Majesty's Indian | 
“subjecte in the Union.” | | . | 

one of the grievances of the Indien comunity in 
South Afzica wae that marriages performed under the teneta of 
theiz paxrticulaz religion were not regexded Ge leg@l mexriages, 
With the regult that the offspring of such unions were 
jllegitimte under Union law. Frovieion was Gecordingly snde 
in the indian Relief Act for the validation of such srr iages 
and for the G@ppointment of amrzinge officers to sclernize 
wmerriages according to the rites of an Indian religion. 

In spite of the alleged gxievance whieh the indian 
commanity had they have not evailed themelvee of the means to 
legitimise theiz children. Thie is partiqiularly thre case vith | 
the ¥@hommedan community, where it is the exception for any 
cenbex to eater into ® legal form of marriage. 

The Indian Relief Act aleo provided for the azsieted 
emigration to any plece outeide the Union for any adult Indian 
in reopect of himself and his family who wished to abandon his 
tights in South Africa. iIndiane who availed thenpelves of thie 
privilege Were given free psevages for thesselves and their 
fenilies, together with & bome on arrival &t theiz deetim- 
tions. In the course of yeare the number of Indians availing 
themeélvee of this privilege hes gradually GWindled aimeet to 
vanighing point. ip 


Rotwithetanding the fact that 411 Asiaties have been 
‘Geclazed prohibited immigrants to the Union in terns of the 
impigrante’ Regulation Act of 1913 the Minister of the Interioz 
decided, in 1986, ae a reeult of representations onde by the 
Indian community, to allow the entzy to thie country of the 
aged paxente of Indians domiciled in South Africa. The schene 
ig confined to such parents as are elone and destitute in indie, 


who are then permitted to enter this country on temporary pesatt, 
to be extended indefinitely. The Indian comm nity as @ whole 
have availed theewelves of thie privilege to e@ cone iderabie 
extent. | 


At various times the Government has been approached 
vy representatives of the indian conmaity with @ view to con- 
@oning the illegal entsy of comparatively lazge monbers of 
Indians. Fox instance, in 1915 it wae decided to grant eon 
donation to @11 Indiane Mlegally in South Afzies who nad 
entered before tie let. Auguet, 1913, and ho would, had theirs 
entry been legal, have becom domiciled in the Union by the 
tine they applied fox condonation. There wae e@ncther con- 
donation echess the following year and yet another in 1946. 
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in every instance the leadere of the Indian eoummnity | 
gave the Goverment to anderetand that if illegal entry of 411 
Indians illegally resident at the time was condoned the Indian 
comunity would co-operate with the Government in the dizection — 
of putting @ stop to further AlLiedt immigration. The state- 
ment ie definitely, if regretfully, made that this pranise has 
not been carried out. If there ie not perhaps qite so meh 
- S2legal entzy to the Union as there wae at om tine illegal 
entry from one province to another takes place on &n increasing 
seale . 


it is contended that the Government has beea very 
generous in regard to the condonation of illegal entry and 
that advantage bee been taken of the Gover ment's generosity 
in this respect. o 


In the Transvasl #11 male Indians are requized to 
hold Transvaal Asintie Registration Certificates iseuved in 
terns of 4ete Nog-2 of 1207 of M6 of 1906 (Tramvani). These 
Sete srequize registration to be @ppiied foe after an indian 
boy reachee the age of & yeare and before he reaches the age 
of 1¢ years and 1 month. Age no male Indian in the Transvaal 
Gay hold @ licence to trade anlese he ig also the holdex of « 

~ Tfanevaal -— 
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Teanavael Agiatic Registration Certificate it is apparent that 
the possession of the Registration certificate ie a valuable 
Sight. ~ | 
For one reason of another many young Indians failed 
to make application for registration within the presex bed 
periag with the result that they were precluded latex on from | 
obtaining licences to trade. Under the provisions of Section 13 
of Act No.37 of 1927 power was taken for the Minieter of the 
Interior to authorise the late registration of any Indian boxa 
in the Tranevaal Province where it ead be shown that thee 
wae good reason for failure to apply for segistect ion within 
the presor ibed period. 


tis DORAL 


It ean be said with confidence that whenever the 
Government hag oade &@ concession to the Indian community in @ 
p&asticul®r ci rection @buse of that conceseion invaziably takes 
place amongst certain sections of the Indian community. 
Sention has elxseady been mide Ghove of eocalied educated 
entrants having been intzsoduced whe were not, in fact, the 


prieste or teachers they pretended to be. It muat be appreciated | 


that Sux opean officials Labour undex a great disadvantage through 
~ thesy « 


«ij - 


theig lack of knowledge of Indian customs and languages. When 
faked education certificates are produced they must pexioxze 
be Accepted at theiz face value; and not infrequently hme it 
been found that the socalled trained priest ox teacher is, in 
fact, an entizely angualified and illiterate person. There is 
even & case on record where tie person nominated as an educated 
entrant tarsed out on arrival to be a boy of 9 yeare of age. 
when @nguizies age instituted in India in regard to alleged 
childzen of domiciled residents sany eases have com to notice 
Ot Later Gates where it has been pro ved beyond: any shadow of 
doubt that the original enquiry wie faked from beginning to 
enil. titneeses have unheeitetingly committed perjury, flee 
birth @nd mazringe certificates have been pr aiuced, and, 
generally speaking, eympathy has been alienated by the many 
deliberate fxuds practised on the immigration author ities. 
The Governvent hae been very lenient. or instance, it hee 
mevex been the practice of thie office to institute legal . 
px cesedings Ggainst Indian illegal entrante, nor te prosecute 
those persone who heve aided of abetted such illegal entrante 

to enter thie country, in epite of the fact that such 
| ~proceedinge are invasiebly taken against Suropeans who 
tzanegrese the law. Allegations have fre guentiy peen made. 
that the immigration officiale administer the law harshly, 

~- Dat « 
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but thie ie not in @ecordanee with fact. it is mturally 
the duty of officials to carry out the laws; 4nd if it ie 
oxged that the lew itself ie harsh it ie neverthelese 
contended that every sympathy is given to enses of gemine 
hazdehip whieh suet invariably orise andex any rests ictive 
legislation. | 
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CRY °"He neve one further point to make, According 
(3) present pReetics di2"iMftons entering the Union through 
SL aeemansinnein meme tredhdeethattienttor 


gag i Rt an oe in algae toe child fn 
a andioetins wali snes of nreugh 


pR, cong aria | WERANG om his first return 
Hit'snd thet upon yrofuetion of proof of the marringe 


the necessary 
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PORINDIANS IN TERMS oF THE Ae 8 AWE INTO OPERATION 
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(a) ust have i atiniaet the age of 65 years in the case 
0 years in the case of a female | 
atten: 
(>) Domictled in the Uhion, — 
{c) Resident in the Union at the time of raking popgapsties 
(4) British Subject Bry Bu, rs and has been © 
ordinart “Feside fon for fifteen out of | 
the last years irmed 3 ately preceding date of 
appl teaeten, 
(9) The following means (income) test applies +: 


Pension plus means shall not exceed in the case of 3 


Under existing : Under Amend ing Act, effective 
Act. from 1947, 
‘Europeans £72. pea | £90 p.a. 
Bm Coloured rit Dede | =f48- > peas 
Indians £ Dee £4 pa. 
Natives £18 peM@s £18 pea. 
q , The pensions payable are : 
Under existing Under Amend ing Act, effective 
Aet from 1947 
 ‘Ruropeans £42 Dee + CeOeled. £60 pea. 
pon Dee “ete, De 
Coloured £21 pa. * eOsbeh Ae £39 Peis ! 
| DAs. 1) be com a: 
Indians £21 pea. + €. Deeks £30 peas 
DeBe 
Natives £12 Peis ca Pe®e 


ced slightly depending or 


)whether the on These pensions on a “netty’ , a — or a rural area. 


Zeoeeceese 


(a) ae have attained the age of otaty years, or who, 


he has not attained that age 4s, in the opinion | 
the Commissioner, unable, owing to infirmity of 
or body, to undertake regular work. _ 


(>) Domieiled in the Union. | 


(ce) Resident in the Unton a at By time of making aouh seutaen : 
 - fora veteran's and has been so resident for | 


fifteen out of 2: lass twenty years, | | i 

(4) Pension plus means shall not excead in the case of = 

Under Rxisting | Under quewting Act ; 

Actes .. Effective from 1947 | 

Europeans £72 DeBe | £90 Dee 
Coloured £39 = peMe £48 pea. 3 
Indians £39 pea. » "R48" peas | 
BANEPITS.. bat ty | 
The pensions payable ares ‘ 

Under Existing hie , Under Amending Act | 

Act. Effective from 1947 ; 

AOE Ne tine aly ie i 

Europeans . Peres Oekeks's : "eae £60 ‘ 
Coloured 21 + oAs . £30 
Indians £21 84C.0,L.A. £ “Gack £39 


These pensions are reduced slightly depending on ' 
whether the pensioner resides in a “Gity", a “town" or a rural area, 


The Amending Act provides that those veterans who are | 
in receigt of the maximum pension under the existing Act shAll not have | 
their pensions reduced to the maximum under the Amending Act. | 


In addition be sion any veteran who, » fn the 
opinion of the Commissioner @ regular attendance of another 
person may be granted an ida re atiguanee not exceeding £18 Poe 


(a) Must have attained the age of nineteen years, . 
(b) Domtetled in the Union, | 
(ec) Resident in the Union at the time of making application. | 
(4) Must be a Union National, or has been ordinarily 
resident in the Union for ten out of the fifteen years | 
_ immedtately preceeding date of application. 
(e) Must have been examined by a medical practitioner and 
declared to be blind according to the criteria 
prescribed by regulation, 


(f) Pension plus means shall not exceed in the ente of 3 


EUPOpeanSeceeces 


Se 
Under Existing . Yindler Amending Act 
Act. te Effective from 1947 
£72 Dee . | £90 pea. 
£48 DeBe 2 £a8 Dee 
£ g DeAe £48 Dee 
ele PeaAe . £18 DeBe 


The pensions payable are 3% 


Under Existing  # | Under Amending Act 
Act effactive from 1947 


Ruropean: £42 pea. + C.O.Ls6A. £18 £60 pes 
Coloured £24 Pee * CO ebeAe £9 £39 PeB@e 
Tné tans £24 Dehe + CeDelsAe £9 £39 pets 
Natives £12 Pee FIZ PeB@e 


These pensions are reduced slishtly depending on | 
whether the pensioner resides in a "City", a "town" or a rurual area, 


The Amending Act provides that in the case of a pearson 
who is in receipt of the maximum pension under the existing Act, 
the Commissioner may having regard to the m°ens and cireurstances 
of the pensioner reduce his/her pension to the maximum under the 
Amending Aet, if he deems it equitable to do so, 


In addition te the foregoing benefits any blind . 
pensioner may, if his physies1 condition is such as to necessitate the 
regular attendance of another person, be granted an attendants 
allowance not exceeting £18 p.a. 
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Statement shewing the social benefits to which Indians are’ 
i wa } Of Parliament or 


ge nee 
eas 


A LL Se nay 
eniléa © vi «@ 


eee cere ey 4 


maar ens Of Pee £21. 0.0 £42. 0. 0 £21, 0. © £lz. 0. 9 
Cost mBidbw ite Gwen Parson seencccgconveealy® Bells MRR ISUR, 
addition to pension: © Sewers cose Gofe * ‘i 

Pche ivbbbas caUGe oo SONUEM O,.0..  £1B6.\ acti» “£9. 04 0 ~ 


AL JOT en S28 for the Agaius ny tic  perartzent of fe Ti Where nhs 
Max imam Pension Mas £24. 0.0 EAD Ordre Seer £246 0. 0> ° 
Cost of living P.a. Ge 0.0 - ORB se Oe 0. 9. 0. 9 ” 


aa, =o Seb ixe tiw 4 Fas oe View 22 ent ate i + GSSud 


western Fens eens % Oi: O56Oy- Oo h2be. Qe Oo RLY 0. 0 


Cost of living: Dems 06 06s Sst BOs Wrave aGrisie Me. 


’ abe oi o Years, 29 SEALE Fes © 1a , 
inaimetabemehansionane alee Oa BAR. 0 my z o@2le 0. 0 £12. Oe fe) 
Cost of as Pete Go Ue 0 18. 0. 0 9. 0. O 
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O37 TT ae am Sut Leg 
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tance per family. p.a.. £5d~. Os. 0 £108. O. 0 a ty 0.0 £36. 0. 0 

a Liveet xsd at 
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£10, he’ ‘i £7.10. 0 


0 710. 9 6. Oe 0 
Parents . " cana Gans Gaui 0. 0 r GO. 0. O i2. Ue U les 0. 0 
HOStGL  Vules be Geer eo vectveee 4 fey Paty 
du ee to .— Mm ah rates a cost. wt living al lownnes is paid 
op the % payable to the f - No grants are being 
o Native “families residing in rural areas, 
Giwier —— Woieh may OG Paid in Fe BPEL of L7e.eia 


ae WitA teose 4.5 She? Maced GPe fa Taliovs t<- 

Under the Social souursty measures the above rates have been 
cons amended ani the following scales will anniy as from 
947 t= UGeet ai bedsGiwen y Swe ALtere avr Se) a Ro 

ibsiady ver oALia yer day GoGemeciated in = octet ae 

Maxiniad Btase:dssis- 

tance per family PeGe £726 VeD £1440, 0 £7ee Ve ) £36. O, & 

teow 38. 2 RYAN « BAS SV2E * alae i 


. <> ae a . \ Lm 2 oaks 
WHEE a en St 7 etie Lif abs 


Dee RUG De Oo" Bid Ow Deo is £15 + 04 0» £7010, 0 


. 202 DELLE to Eureresa, Coloured anc Rabi 
each PeGe es’ Leutoins, 10.0 286060 f pein di 0 
Parents Allowance = °30,U. a>. Bes ne | 
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(i) Two-thirds of salaries of instructors. 
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(ec) Gost of Living Allowances. 
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' Pies of such saan eine respect of salaries of — 
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(vii) Scheme for the subsidisation of salaries of social workers. 
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social s¢ 
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20 = 5 
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- Smaller Towns. 
- Principal Areas. 
Mineral Water abicteniie industry - Larger Towns. 
Cordage and Matting - Union. 
Coal and Timber Trade ~ eg ag Areas. 
Tobacco Manufacturing Industry - 
Catering Trade - prdandse Areas, 
94. Hairdressing Trade - Cape 
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Unskilled Lebour - Eest London. 
Dairy Trade ~- Union. 
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Transvaal. 
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‘ON OF SOUTH AFRIC 


 anti-Asiatic feoling at that 


by Kuropean employers, and further that Indian 
not co-operated in the placement of Indian ex- 


respect of the following — 
proportion of the 


"greater. 


—_ ryR w v @ wy V5 rye , 


PRETORTA, 


5 Liat 2 fy ty POR w ® 


a fh AUGUST, 1940). 


PERSBERIG ..- —— 


-RANTOOR VAN SENSUS EN STATISTIEK, 
(12 raters: 1.946). | 


’ PRETORIA. 


POPULATION CENSUS OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
TATEN ON Jth MAY, 1046. 


PRELIMINARY FIGURES REVISED TO 31st JULY, 1946. 


N.B. The figures given in the following tables are subject 
to correction on final audit. 


BEVOLZINGSENSUS VAN DIE UNIE VAN SUID-AFRIKA 
GENEEM OP 7 MEI 1946. 
VOORLOPIGE SYFERS HERSTEN TOT OP 31 JULIE 1946. 


L.W. Die syfers in die volgende tabelle is onderworpe aan 
korreksie by 'n finale ouditering. 


(i) Population of Hach Province by Race and Sex, 1946. 
(1) Bevolking van elke Provinsie volgens Ras en Geslag, 
1946. 


Mixed and 
Other Coloured 


Province Euroveans Asiatics Natives All Races 
Provinsie Blankes Asiate ee Naturelle Alle Rasse 
Nie-blankes 

Cape 8,085 9,181 406,460 1,060,038 1,903 , 764 
Kaapland wv 431 596 7,720 406, 9730 1s 267, 061 2,153,047 

r 859, 611 16,901 13's 190 2 327, 099 4,016, "301 
Natal M 116728 ahh 76490 11,642 816,962 1,061,812 

F/V_. 117,205 70. 629 10,981 382/106 by 120, 921 

P 232,923 228, ,119 22,623 1 5699, 068 2; 182, 9733 
Transvaal M 529,520 20,356 2/— 927 1,739; 637 

yw 512,315 = 17,149 275343» 1,300 u63: 

P 1,041,835 37, wail 55,270 3,049,189 

72 Soph SRE” IR aay ee ; 

O.F.S. Yo TOT. Ste as 7,094 322,386 | 
O.V.S. F/y 99,772 5 6,373 338,087 an. 039 

P2301, 091. 14 13,967 660,473 875 545 
Union M 1,174,642 1475 036 453,123 3,939,923 5,713,824 
Unie R/V 1, 160, 818 1323 » 503 451,927 3) 996. 786 5 545, 034 

Pre oe "460 2,539 905, 050 7.935, B09 1 250,850 

(ii) Increase over 1936 Census Figures (Decrease denoted by -). 
(11) Toename bo sensussyfers van 19 Afname deur - teken aangedui). 
Cape 3 486,901 
Kaapland 68,037 65393 130,942 281,529 9 
Natal 42,374 44,458 3,994 145,439 236,265 
Transvaal 221,079 12,012 4,429 604,789 842, 309 
ate! 113 = 15 ~ 3,976 107 , 363 103,435 
Unior/Unie 331,603 62,348 135,389 Le l39 Leu 1 665,068 
BEE ono 
Percen | 


(iii) 


Asiatics 


Coloured - 


*Including suburbs adjoining municipal boundary. 


Town Buropeans . Natives All Races 
Dorp Blankes  Asiate Gemengde Naturelle Alle Rasse 
rasse en | 
ander nie- 
blankes __ 

Johannesburg 324,304. © 16,166 - 274294 360,179 727,943 
pe ieeteee 214,201... 7,959 - 197,484 = 34,408 = 454, 052 
Durban 124,792. 113,440 10,206 108,866 357,304 
Pretoria 124,542 ~~ 5.096 4,614 ~ 102,115 236, 367 
Port Elizabeth 64,745 3,636 30,794 47, "056 146,231 
Germi ston y 51,744 $2? 1,755 74,202 128,971 

t n | 
eee 39,646 = 1,237 5,129 32,518 78 530 
Bloemfontein 37,75 2,09 42,475 82,322 

Pietermaritzburg © 27,555 11,354 2,92 20,825 63,162 
Brakpan 7 1 49 AQ 554493 83,242 
Springs 204500 729 42 79,290 106,016 
Benoni 24,303 1,189. 2,621 46,010 74.123 
Krugersdorp 23,441 614 Le4e7 46,149 71,631 
Roodepoort 22,950 385 1,154 47,545 72,034 
Boksburg 20,512 825 1,134 30,948 53,419 
. Kimberley 18,915 1,063 10,593 24,974 555545 

Potchefstroom 13,558 385 926 12,067 26,93! 
Vereeniging 12,145 555 480. 28,913 42,093 
Uitenhage 17,015 314 4.4958 9,980 26,267 
Paarl - 10,935 69 12,963 2628 26,593 
Randfontein 10,424 27 617 2lg255 32,323 
Grahamstown/ 8,900 205 2,789 10,942 22,836 
Grahamstad 
Queenstown 8,136 - 92 24136 13,174 236580 
Kroonstad 7,670 629 12,728 21,027 
Nigel » 953 187 76 23,959 30,275 
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